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PEEFACE   TO   THE   FIEST  EDITION. 


"  Ij^REQUENT  conversations  with  the  many  fellow- 
-L  passengers  I  have  met  in  the  course  of  more  than 
one  voyage  to  the  Australian  colonies  have  led  me  to 
believe  that  a  small  handbook,  such  as  the  present, 
might  be  of  considerable  use  to  the  constantly  increasing 
class  of  travellers  who,  without  previous  experience  of 
the  sea,  determine  to  try  its  invigorating  or  curative 
effects.  I  found  that  many  had  started  with  exceed- 
ingly dim  notions  as  to  what  lay  before  them  in  their 
sea-life ;  that  some  were  inadequately  provided  with 
those  necessaries  of  personal  outfit  which,  though  perhaps 
trifling  in  themselves,  are,  especially  in  the  case  of  an 
invalid,  so  indispensable  to  comfort  during  a  long  voyage; 
and  that  others  had  formed  no  definite  plans  for  their 
stay  in  the  country  for  which  they  were  bound. 

In  the  following  pages  I  have  endeavoured,  first,  to 
give  such  practical  information  as  to  routes,  shipping 
lines,  outfit,  and  all  other  preliminary  matters,  as  may 
enable  even  the  most  inexperienced  traveller  to  make 
a  judiciou.s  choice  of  a  V03'^age  and  ship,  and  to  provide 
himself  with  all  that  he  will  require  for  the  ]iassage 
out  and  home.     Next,  I  have  tried  to  present  a  faithful 
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picture  of  life  at  sea,  and  of  what  is  to  be  expected  in 
the  way  of  accommodation,  food,  and  amusement  during 
a  long  voyage ;  and  I  have  also  described  the  climate 
and  weather  usually  experienced  during  a  passage  to  and 
from  Australia,  and  have  given  some  hints  as  to  the 
management  of  the  health,  especially  in  the  tropics.  A 
chapter  has  been  devoted  to  the  various  objects  of  interest 
that  are  met  with  at  sea,  an  intelligent  appreciation  of 
which  will  not  only  lessen  the  tedium  of  a  long  voyage, 
but  will  also,  by  keeping  the  mind  employed,  greatly 
assist  the  beneficial  effects  of  sea-life.  Lastly,  some 
account  has  been  given  of  Australia  and  South  Africa, 
with  special  reference  to  climate  and  the  localities  most 
suitable  as  a  residence  for  such  invalids  as,  having  made 
the  voyage  to  either  of  those  countries,  intend  to  remain 
there  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time. 

It  has  been  my  wish  throughout  this  work  to  give  not 
only  reliable,  but  also  thoroughly  practical,  information  ; 
and  if  this  has  led  me  at  times  to  lay  stress  on  seeming 
trifles,  it  must  be  remembered  that  comfort  or  discomfort 
at  sea — particularly  as  regards  invalids — is  vastly  depend- 
ent on  little  things,  which  to  those  on  shore  and  in  health 
might  appear  of  the  smallest  consequence.  Again,  many 
of  the  details  given  may  appear  ridiculously  unnecessary 
to  those  with  any  previous  experience  of  the  sea,  but 
here  again  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  handbook 
has  been  written  especially  for  those  who  have  no  such 
knowledge  whatever. 

Although  the  voyage  to  Australia  by  the  Atlantic  route 
has,  on  account  of  its  many  advantages  for  invalids,  been 
selected  as  the  typical  health-voyage,  particulars  have 
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been  given  of  various  other  sea  routes  which,  though  not 
so  suitable  for  the  great  majority  of  those  travelling  for 
health — especially  if  suffering  from  any  atfection  of  the 
chest — would  yet  be  most  enjoyable,  and  prove  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  those  requiring  change  of  scene  rather 
than  direct  climatic  treatment. 

The  great  advance  which  has  recently  taken  place 
in  the  construction  of  large,  powerful,  and  commodious 
steamships  for  the  Australian  voyage  will  no  doubt 
lead  eventually  to  such  improved  accommodation  for 
passengers  as  will  not  only  cause  vessels  of  this  class 
almost  entirely  to  supersede  sailing  ships  for  passenger 
traffic,  but  will  also  remove  many  of  the  objections  that 
now  exist  to  steamers  in  the  case  of  invalids.  Some  of 
these  objections,  however — such  as  the  too  rapid  transi- 
tion from  one  kind  of  climate  to  another — must  always 
remain;  and  for  the  present,  some  of  the  fine  sailing 
ships  which  still  run  to  Australia,  and  are  specially 
arranged  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  passengers 
travelling  for  health,  will,  I  think,  afibrd  the  most 
favourable  opportunities  for  reaping  the  full  benefits  of 
a  sea-voyage, 

I  cannot  close  this  short  preface  without  expressing 
my  acknowledgments  and  thanks  to  my  friend  and 
fellow-traveller,  E.  Mawley,  Esq.,  F.M.S.,  for  his  valuable 
assistance  in  compiling  the  chapter  on  marine  meteoi- 
ology,  and  for  the  complete  table  of  observations  taken 
by  him  during  a  homeward  voyage  from  Australia  round 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

In  conclusion,  I  venture  to  hope  that  these  pages  may 
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not  only  prove  useful  to  those  who  are  seeking  in  a 
voyage,  a  means  of  regaining  health,  but  that  they  may 
also  be  found  to  contain  some  few  hints  which  may  be 
of  service  to  the  larjjer  class  of  travellers  who  go  to  sea 
for  business  or  for  pleasure. 

Saxdowx,  Isle  of  Wight, 
July,  1880, 
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PKEFACE   TO   THE    SECOND   EDITION. 


THE  favourable  reception  of  this  work  since  its  first 
appearance  in  September  last  having  already  neces- 
sitated a  second  edition,  an  opportunity  for  revision  and 
correction  occurs  sooner  than  had  been  anticipated. 

All  information  with  regard  to  shipping  matters  has 
been  carefully  brought  down  to  the  latest  date,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  suggestions  of  friends  and  reviewers 
several  additions  have  been  made  to  the  work,  which 
will,  it  is  hoped,  add  materially  to  its  usefulness.  The 
specific  action  of  the  ocean  climate  upon  the  health  has 
been  fully  considered,  and  statistics  have  been  given  show- 
ing its  influence  in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  pulmonary 
complaints. 

Finding  that  many  tourists  and  health-seekers  now 
visit  New  Zealand  in  preference  to  Australia,  I  have 
added  a  chapter  giving  a  brief  account  of  the  former 
countr}',  and  describing  the  nature  of  its  climate. 

The  chapter  on  marine  meteorology  has  been  very 
carefully  revised  by  Mr.  Mawley,  whose  present  position 
on  the  Council  of  the  Meteorological  Society  gives  him 
every  facility  for  obtaining  the  latest  information  with 
reo^ard  to  the  scientific  observation  of  the  weather  at 
sea,      Mr.  Mawley  has  also  furnished  useful  tables  for 
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ascertaining  the  relative   humidity   of  the   atmosphere, 
and  for  estimatinrj  the  force  of  the  wind. 

The  map  which  accompanies  this  volume  has  been 
considerably  enlarged,  and  in  other  respects  improved, 
and  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  found  useful  both  for  reference 
as  to  routes,  and  as  a  track-chart. 

Notwithstanding  the  steady  progress  of  steam  during 
the  past  year,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  Australian 
passenger  lines,  those  tourists  who  prefer,  on  the  score 
of  health,  a  sailing  vessel  to  a  steamer  will  find  that  their 
interests  have  by  no  means  been  overlooked.  Several 
of  the  leading  firms  now  despatch  in  the  autumn  fine 
ships  of  about  2,000  tons  register,  specially  intended  for 
passengers  visiting  the  Australian  colonies  in  search  of 
health.  These  vessels  make  the  return  voyage  by  way 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  calling  generally  at  Cape 
Town  and  St.  Helena,  and  thus  meeting  one  of  the  great 
difficulties  hitherto  experienced  by  invalids  with  regard 
to  the  homeward  passage. 

Sandown,  Isle  op  Wight, 
June,  1881. 
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THE  OCEAN  AS  A  HEALTH  EESOET. 

CHAPTEK  I. 

CURATIVE    EFFECTS   OF   THE   OCEAN   CLIMATE. 

Conditions  of  sea  life  favourable  to  the  restoration  of  health — Rest  and 
change  of  scene — Facilities  for  being  in  the  open  air — Purity  of  the 
air  at  sea — Special  properties  of  sea  air — Equability  of  temperature — 
Sedative  influence  of  a  humid  atmosphere — Bracing  effects  of  change 
of  climate — Complaints  in  which  a  sea  voyage  has  been  found  of 
benefit — Consumption  —  Bronchitis  —  Asthma — The  after-effects  of 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  pleurisy,  etc. — Nervous  complaints — 
Diseases  of  joints — Debility — Overwork. 

ALTHOUGH  the  following  pages  will,  it  is  hoped,  be 
found  useful  by  passengers  of  all  classes,  who  are 
starting  upon  a  long  voyage  without  any  previous  experi- 
ence of  the  sea,  yet,  as  the  work  is  written  with  more 
particular  reference  to  those  who  are  travelling  in  search 
of  health,  and  may  possibly  be  read  also  by  members  of 
my  own  profession,  the  opening  chapter  will  be  devoted 
to  the  consideration  of  two  semi-medical  questions,  viz., 
first,  the  particular  conditions  of  sea  climate  and  sea  life 
that  exert  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  constitution  ;  and, 
second,  the  various  diseases  in  which  a  sea  voyage  has 
proved  most  useful. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  here,  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  work,  to  avoid  medical  phraseology,  and  to  render 
the  meaning  clear  to  all ;  but  those  readers  who  are  not 
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interested  in  subjects  necessarily  of  a  somewhat  technical 
character  may  pass  on  at  once  to  the  more  practical 
portions  of  the  book. 

The  curative  effects  of  the  true  ocean  climate  in  cer- 
tain cases  of  illness  are  becoming,  year  by  year,  better 
understood  and  appreciated.  Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago 
it  was  quite  an  unusual  thing  to  meet,  even  in  the 
finest  Australian  sailing  vessels,  with  any  one  taking  a 
voyage  solely  for  health's  sake :  now  the  favourite 
passenger  ships,  especially  in  the  autumn,  are  half  filled 
with  invalids  of  every  kind  and  degree,  who  are  looking 
forward  hopefully  to  testing  the  restorative  influences 
of  the  ocean  climate. 

But  although  the  remedial  effects  of  a  long  voyage, 
especially  in  well-selected  cases  of  chest  disease,  and  the 
invigorating  action  of  the  ocean  climate  upon  nearly  all 
who  go  to  sea  are  now  fully  recognised,  not  only  by 
medical  men,  but  by  the  public  generally,  the  iniodus 
operandi — the  way  in  which  these  beneficial  results  are 
brought  about — is  still  only  imperfectly  understood,  even 
by  those  who  have  given  their  best  attention  to  the 
subject. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  rapid  improvement 
which  so  generally  takes  place  in  the  health  while  at 
sea  may  be  attributed  to  some  or  all  of  the  following 
causes : — 

1.  The  entire  change  of  scene,  and  the  enforced  rest 
from  customary  occupations. 

2.  The  facilities  for  being  constantly  in  the  open  air 
duiing  the  greater  part  of  the  twenty-four  hours. 

3.  The  habitual  respiration,  when  on  deck,  of  air  free 
from  those  organic  and  inorganic  impurities,  and  floating 
particles  of  dust  and  carbon,  that  are  met  with  in  even 
the  purest  au'  on  land. 

4.  The  presence  in  the  air  of  certain  substances,  such 
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as  saline  particles,  which  may  exert  a  specific  beneficial 
effect  upon  the  lungs  and  air- passages  ;  also  probable 
differences  in  the  electrical  conditions  of  the  atmosphere 
and  in  the  amount  of  ozone  in  sea  air. 

5.  The  gi'eater  equability  of  temperature  at  sea. 

6.  The  sedative  influence  exerted  on  the  constitution 
by  a  comparatively  humid  atmosphere  combined  with  a 
high  barometric  pressure. 

7.  The  bracing  and  hardening  effect  of  almost  constant 
sea  breezes,  and  of  the  changes  of  climate  experienced  in 
passing  through  the  different  "  regions  "  of  the  ocean.* 

We  will  now  briefly  examine  in  turn  each  of  these 
conditions  of  sea  life. 

1.  Rest  and  change  of  scene.  Owing  to  the  intimate 
relation  that  exists  between  mind  and  body,  change  and 
mental  rest  will  always  constitute  very  important  features 
in  the  treatment  of  every  form  of  disease ;  but  it  is  in 
nervous  complaints — in  cases  of  break-down  from  over- 
work and  brain  worry — that  their  good  effects  are  perhaps 
most  strikingly  shown.  At  sea  these  two  conditions  can 
be  enjoyed  to  an  extent  almost  impossible  on  land.  All 
the  surroundings  are  different — every  sight  and  sound 
is  novel  and  unfamiliar.  Business  worries,  letters,  tele- 
grams, are  things  of  the  past,  and  have  faded  out  of  the 
daily  life,  just  as  the  distant  shore  has  faded  from  the 
horizon.  But  it  is  not  mental  rest  only  that  is  obtained 
at  sea.  Bodily  rest,  often  sorely  needed,  is  also  found  in 
the  floating  home.     The  hurryings  backwards  and  for- 

*  In  completing  my  list  of  the  causes  influencing  health  at  sea, 
I  have  availed  myself  of  some  of  those  suggested  (I  believe  for  the 
first  time)  by  Dr.  Faber  in  a  series  of  valuable  papers  published 
in  the  Practitioner  during  1876-7.  As  those  papei's  did  not  come 
under  my  notice  until  the  first  edition  was  almost  ready  for  pub- 
lication, I  was  not  able  then  to  take  advantage  of  several  suggestions 
which  I  have  found  very  useful  in  jireparing  the  present  edition. 
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wards,  the  hasty  meals  of  active  shore  life,  are  no  longer 
possible.  The  soothing,  blunting  effect  of  sea  life, — an 
effect  supposed  by  many  to  be  in  a  measure  due  to  the 
constant  motion  of  the  vessel, — soon  aserts  its  influence  ; 
and  bodily  as  well  as  mental  exertion  often  becomes  posi- 
tively distasteful,  especially  in  the  hotter  parts  of  the 
voyage,  even  to  those  who  were  before  most  active.  The 
danger  indeed  is  now  of  falling  into  the  opposite  extreme 
of  taking  too  little  bodily  exercise  for  the  needs  of  diges- 
tion and  assimilation ;  and  too  little  mental  food  to  main- 
tain a  healthv  condition  of  mind.  But  enough  has  been 
said  to  show  how  great  a  change  and  rest  sea  life  will 
prove,  not  only  to  the  harassed  man  of  business,  who  has 
been  living  at  high  pressure  until  brain  and  body  have 
alike  given  way,  but  also  to  the  invalid,  who,  in  spite  of 
increasing  bodily  weakness,  has  endeavoured  to  carry  on 
his  customary  avocations,  when  his  strength  was  no  longer 
equal  to  the  task. 

2.  Facilities  for  being  almost  constantly  in  the  open 
ah'.  It  is  almost  needless  to  enlarge  on  this  head.  On 
shore  numberless  causes  combine  to  imprison  us  within 
four  walls.  Business  duties,  the  calls  of  society,  bad 
weather,  the  absence  of  adequate  inducement,  and,  in 
the  case  of  invalids,  disinclination  to  undergo  the  fatigue 
of  taking  exercise,  or  of  even  dressing  to  go  out, — these  are 
a  few  of  a  long  list  of  causes  which  on  shore  conspire  to 
keep  us  indoors,  and  which  any  one  can  fill  up  from  his 
own  inner  consciousness.  At  sea  everything  is  reversed. 
There  is  but  little  temptation  to  remain  below  in  the 
close  and  too  often  unsavoury  atmosphere  of  the  narrow 
cabins,  when  a  few  steps  will  take  us  into  the  pure  sweet 
air  of  the  sea.  On  deck  there  is  to  be  found  whatever 
the  ship  affords  in  the  way  of  society,  life,  and  animation, 
and  from  the  deck  are  to  be  viewed  the  ever-changing 
sea  and  the  expanse  of  sky  and  such  natural  phenomena 
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of  air  and  water  as  the  locality  will  yield.  Nor  is  it 
necessary,  at  least  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  voyage,  to 
undergo  the  slightest  fatigue  while  in  the  open  air. 
Lounging  about  on  spars  and  coils  of  rope,  or  reclining 
more  luxuriously  in  well-cushioned  folding-chairs,  is  no 
great  exertion,  while  the  more  thorough  invalid  may,  if 
he  thinks  well,  have  his  mattress  brought  on  deck,  and 
lie  at  his  ease  from  morning  till  night,  inhaling  the  health- 
giving  ocean  air. 

3.  The  habitual  respiration,  lohen  on  deck,  of  air  free 
from  dust  and  other  imimrities  met  ivith  on  land.  Most  of 
us  have,  at  some  time  in  our  lives,  watched  a  beam  of  sun- 
light strusfsflino-  through  a  narrow  chink  into  a  darkened 
room.  Millions  of  motes,  of  whose  presence  we  were  pre- 
viously unaware,  are  seen  dancing  in  the  light,  and  the 
path  of  the  sunbeam  is  rendered  luminous  throughout  its 
whole  course.  Were  it  not  for  these  floating  particles, 
the  ray  of  light  would  be  perfectly  invisible  until  it  fell 
upon  some  solid  object.  These  motes,  which  are  of  course 
present  in  vast  numbers  in  every  breath  we  draw,  consti- 
tute, when  they  have  settled  down  by  gravitation,  that 
hete  noir  of  careful  housewives, — dust.  Now  if  we  allow 
some  of  this  dust,  which  is  everywhere  floating  in  the  air, 
to  fall  upon  a  perfectly  clean  piece  of  glass,  and  then 
examine  it  under  the  microscope,  we  shall  be  able  to  form 
an  idea  as  to  the  nature  of  the  particles  we  are  receiving 
into  our  lungs.  First,  especially  in  cities  and  large  towns, 
grains  or  flakes  of  carbon,  i.e.,  "  blacks."  This  impurity 
is  a  very  important  one  in  large  cities  and  manufacturing 
districts,  where  the  lungs  of  those  who  have  worked  for 
many  years  in  a  soot-laden  atmosphere  are  often  found 
after  death  to  contain  large  masses  of  carbon.  We  next 
find  fragments  of  various  tissues, — wool,  silk,  cotton,  flax ; 
minute  hairs,  particles  of  feathers,  shreds  of  spiders*  web  ; 
minute  fragments  of  straw,  and  chips  of  brick,  stone. 
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plaster,  paint  and  varnish  ;  tiny  grains  of  sand ;  portions 
of  the  wings  and  legs  of  flies,  spiders,  and  other  insects : 
such  are  a  few  of  the  more  ordinary  constituents  of  dust. 
But  there  are  things  of  greater  importance  sometimes 
present.  In  summer,  and  especially  in  the  country,  we 
find  the  pollen  of  various  flowers,  particularly  of  the 
grasses,  carrying  with  them  hay  fever  and  hay  asthma  to 
those  who  are  subject  to  such  complaints.  Then  there 
are  the  spores  and  germs  of  various  low  forms  of  vegetable 
and  animal  life,  some  of  which  are  looked  upon  with 
grave  suspicion  as  the  probable  causes  of  disease.  Many 
of  the  latter  are  extremely  minute,  and  are  only  to  be 
made  out  under  the  highest  powers  of  the  microscope  ; 
such  as  the  omnipresent  bacteria,  bacilli,  and  'micrococci, 
which  have  so  much  exercised  the  minds  of  scientists 
within  the  last  few  years. 

But  besides  these  suspended  matters  which  find  their 
way  into  our  lungs,  there  are,  especially  ia  densely  popu- 
lated districts,  many  gaseous  impurities  calculated  to  be 
more  or  less  prejudicial  to  health.  Such  are  unconsumed 
coal  gas  and  sulphurous  acid  gas,  one  of  its  impurities  ; 
ammonia,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  sewer  gas,  and  the 
various  noxious  emanations  from  chemical  works  and 
manufactories  of  difterent  kinds. 

But  far  out  at  sea  a  very  different  state  of  things 
prevails.  Here  the  air,  if  not  absolutely  pure,  is  pro- 
bably the  purest  that  can  be  found  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe.  Of  dust  there  is  none — if  we  set  aside  those  very 
exceptional  cases  where  the  fine  sand  from  the  vast 
deserts  of  the  interior  is  borne  by  the  wind  many  miles 
away  from  land.  The  only  "  blacks "  found  at  sea  are 
those  manufactured  on  board  the  ship  itself,  and  this  is 
one  of  the  particulars  in  which  a  sailing  vessel  is  so  fai* 
superior  to  a  steamer.  The  other  floating  and  gaseous 
impurities  of  populous  places  are  no  longer  present ;  and 
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althoiicrh  I  am  not  aware  whether  the  more  minute 
ory^anisms  are  altoo[ether  absent  from  the  air  of  remote 
ocean  districts,  yet  the  fact  that  outbreaks  of  infectious 
disease  rarely,  if  ever,  originate  at  sea  would  point  to  the 
conclusion  that  disease  germs,  if  present  at  all,  have  been 
deprived  of  their  vitality  during  their  passage  over  wide 
ocean  tracts.  Within  the  ship,  it  is  true,  the  air  of  the 
confined  and  sometimes  crowded  cabins  is  often  far  from 
pure  ;  but  this  merely  emphasizes  the  conclusion  that  in 
order  to  derive  the  full  benefit  from  the  pure  sea  air  the 
invalid  must  spend  every  possible  hour  and  minute  on 
deck,  and  should  only  go  below  when  compelled  to  do  so 
by  bad  weather,  hunger,  or  the  needs  of  sleep. 

4.  The  'presence  in  sea  air  of  certain  substances  such 
as  saline  particles,  etc.,  which  act  henejicially  on  the 
system.  Not  only  is  the  air  purer  at  sea  than  it  is  on 
land,  but  it  possesses  certain  peculiarities  that  are  be- 
lieved to  exert  a  considerable  influence  on  the  health, 
especially  in  the  case  of  invalids  suffering  from  chest 
complaints.  Saline  particles  in  the  form  of  finely  divided 
spray  are  almost  always  present  more  or  less  in  the  sea 
air;  but  it  is  in  rough  weather,  and  more  particularly 
during  gales,  that  they  most  abound.  Then  the  sea  dust, 
blown  in  dense  clouds  from  the  crests  of  the  waves,  fills 
the  air  like  a  fog,  and  blots  out  the  more  distant  objects. 
The  constant  inhalation  of  these  particles,  containing  as 
they  do  the  important  constituents  of  sea  water,  may  be 
expected  to  produce  a  very  specific,  and  in  most  cases  bene- 
ficial, effect  upon  the  lungs  and  air-passages.  But  there 
are  other  peculiainties  of  the  ocean  climate,  which,  though 
perhaps  less  palpable,  are  possibly  equally  important. 
Ozone,  or  peroxide  of  Itydrogen,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
is  one  of  these.  Its  nature,  properties,  and  action  on  the 
human  frame  are  still  only  imperfectly  understood,  but 
it  is  believed  to  exert  considerable  influence  upon  the 
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health — possibly,  for  the  most  part,  through  the  respiratory 
system.  It  is  almost  always  absent  from  the  atmosphere 
of  large  cities ;  and  is  present  in  very  variable  quantities 
in  the  air  of  inland  districts  generally ;  but  in  sea  air  it 
is  almost  always  found  to  a  considerable  amount.  Car- 
bonic acid  (carbonic  anhydride)  is  another  constituent  of 
the  atmosphere  which  varies  in  its  proportion  at  sea  and 
on  land — the  quantity  being  somewhat  less  in  ocean  air. 
As  regards  the  special  electrical  conditions  of  the  sea, 
there  is  still  much  to  learn,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that 
in  the  case  of  delicate  persons  of  a  susceptible  nervous 
organization  these  conditions  are  of  considerable  im- 
portance. 

5.  The  greater  equahility  of  temperature  at  sea.  The 
equability  is  principally  that  of  daily  range.  Those 
sudden  changes  of  temperature  so  frequent  and  trying  in 
our  own  climate — changes  often  amounting  to  15°  or  20° 
or  even  more  in  the  course  of  the  twenty-four  hours — are, 
far  out  at  sea,  almost  unknown.  Here  the  extreme  daily 
limits  of  temperature  are  usually  comprised  within  some 
4°  or  5°.  The  changes  too  from  day  to  day  are  com- 
paratively small,  although,  in  the  case  of  a  vessel  sailing 
northwards  or  southwards,  these  changes  are  steadily 
progressive  as  the  ship  passes  from  cooler  to  warmer 
latitudes,  or  vice  versa. 

6.  The  sedative  influence  exerted  on  the  constitution 
by  a  comparatively  humid  atmosphere  combined  ivith  a 
high  barometrical  pressure.  If  we  consider  the  active 
evaporation  that  is  constantly  taking  place  from  the 
surface  of  the  vast  stretches  of  ocean  which  surround 
our  globe,  we  should  be  prepared  to  find  that  the  humidity 
of  the  air  at  sea  is  greater  than  that  of  dry  inland  districts. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  humidity  would  not 
seem  tovbe  considerably  greater  than  that  of  our  own 
insular  climate.     The  mean  relative  humidity  of  the  air 
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at  noon,  as  observed  during  a  voyage  from  Melbourne  to 
London,  via  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was  found  to  be 
77  (100  representing  complete  saturation),  while  in  a  dry 
locality  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  the  mean  for 
the  year,  as  recorded  by  Mr.  Mawley  in  his  pamphlet, 
"The  Weather  of  1880,"  was  as  much  as  "8^  But  this  ~ 
represents  the  mean  of  three  observ^ations  taken  respec- 
tively at  9  a.m.,  3  p.m.,  and  9  p.m.  A  fairer  comparison 
would  therefore  be  with  the  mean  of  the  three  o'clock  ob- 
servation, which,  for  the  year,  gave  71'5.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten,  however,  that  the  dampness  of  the  air  at  sea 
is  much  less  variable  than  it  is  on  land — the  difference 
between  the  humidity  of  the  night  and  day,  and  also 
from  day  to  day,  being  very  slight.  Its  effect  upon  the 
constitution  is  also  probably  modified  by  the  presence  of 
saline  matters,  and  by  other  causes. 

The  high  barometrical  pressure  experienced  at  sea  is 
due  principally  to  position — the  recording  instrument,  as 
well  as  the  passengers  in  a  ship,  being  elevated  only  a 
few  feet  above  sea  level.  On  comparing  the  mean  pres- 
sure, as  deduced  from  the  observations  taken  during  the 
voyage  mentioned  above,  with  the  average  at  Greenwich 
for  the  last  thirty  year.s,  the  apparent  difference  is  very 
small,  amounting  only  to  a  few  hundredths  of  an  inch. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  on  land  very  few 
localities  are  either  at  or  near  sea  leVel ;  while  many  are 
several  hundreds  of  feet  above  that  point.  But  for  the 
sake  of  uniformity  in  meteorological  reports,  all  observa- 
tions are  reduced  to  sea  level  before  they  are  published. 
The  great  majority,  therefore,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
British  Islands  are  practically  subjected  to  an  atmospheric 
pressure  often  lower  by  several  tenths  than  that  recorded 
at  Greenwich  or  elsewhere. 

We  find  that  during  a  long  sea  voyage  a  passenger  is 
exposed  to  an  atmosphere  slightly  (and  more  uniformly) 
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moister  than  that  of  England,  and  a  barometric  pressure 
which  is  also  generally  higher  than  that  on  shore.  These 
two  conditions  combined  are  believed  to  exert  a  sedative 
effect  upon  the  human  frame — an  effect  which  in  some 
cases  constitutes  an  important  remedial  agent.  That 
this  sedative  action  exists  is  shown  by  the  decrease  of 
body  temperature  which  takes  place  during  a  sea  voyage, 
and  which  amounts  on  an  average  to  nearly  1°. 

7.  We  now  come  to  the  last  of  the  remedial  conditions 
peculiar  to  sea  life,  viz.,  the  bracing  and  hardening  effects 
of  sea  breezes,  and  of  the  changes  of  climate  experienced 
in  passing  through  the  different  regions  of  the  ocean. 
Air  in  rapid  motion — in  other  words,  wind — exerts  a 
twofold  action  on  the  human  frame.  It  abstracts  heat 
by  increasing  the  evaporation  of  the  skin,  and  it  stimulates 
the  nerves  of  the  surface.  At  sea  there  is  considerably 
more  wind  than  in  most  localities  on  land,  and  the  voyager 
is  more  constantly  exposed  to  its  influence.  There  is 
also  about  sea  air,  as  every  one  knows,  a  bracing  and 
stimulating  quality  not  found  in  the  air  of  inland  districts. 
In  the  trade-wind  regions  the  specific  efiects  of  the  ocean 
air-currents  are  most  powerfully  felt.  Differing  as  these 
winds  do  in  several  respects  from  anything  that  is  expe- 
rienced on  shore,  we  can  scarcely  wonder  that  they  should 
exert  upon  many  people  an  exhilarating  effect  peculiar 
to  themselves.  To  many  nervous  invalids,  in  fact,  the 
"  champagne  atmosphere  of  the  trades  "  is  a  tonic  and 
stimulant  of  the  most  powerful  kind. 

The  bracing  and  hardening  effects  of  the  changes  of 
climate  experienced  during  a  voyage  to  the  antipodes  are 
considered  by  Dr.  Faber  to  be  amongst  the  most  valuable 
of  the  curative  influences  of  a  long  voyage.  Although 
not  myself  inclined  to  accord  a  first  place  to  this  par- 
ticular condition  of  sea  life,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  these  changes  from  climate  to  climate,  if  not  made 
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too  abruptly,  are  of  great  value  in  enabling  a  debilitated 
constitution  to  throw  off  that  susceptibility  to  climatic 
influences  which  is  often  one  of  the  most  troublesome 
accompaniments  of  ill  health,  especially  when  the  chest 
is  at  fault.  The  changes  of  climate  experienced  be- 
tween the  northern  and  southern  limits  of  a  voyage  to 
Australia,  though  considerable,  are  by  no  means  equal  to 
the  difference  between  winter  and  summer  temperatures  in 
England.  In  the  two  voyages,  the  meteorological  tables 
of  which  are  appended  to  this  work,  the  range  of  temper- 
ature experienced  was  in  one  case  36°,  and  in  the  other 
only  29°;  whereas  in  England  it  often  amounts  in  the 
course  of  the  year  to  70°.  The  lowest  temperature  during 
these  two  voyages  was  in  one  case  48°,  and  in  the  other 
56° ;  while  the  average  lowest  temperature  at  Greenwich 
is  about  15°.  Where  the  voyage  is  made  in  a  sailing 
vessel,  the  changes  of  climate  between  the  English 
Channel  and  the  tropics,  and  again  between  the  tropics 
and  the  southern  limits  of  the  ship's  course,  are  gradual 
and  progressive, — the  change  of  temperature  from  day 
to  day  seldom  amounting  to  more  than  4°  or  5°.  The 
transition  from  our  own  climate  to  the  steamy  atmos- 
phere of  the  equatorial  region,  and  then  again  to  the 
bracing  and  boisterous  weather  of  the  South  Atlantic, 
may  possibly  exert  upon  the  constitution  something  of 
the  effect  of  a  prolonged  Turkish  bath.  However  this 
may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  beneficial  effects  of  a  sea 
voyage  begin  to  show  themselves  most  decidedly  amongst 
the  passengers  when  the  colder  regions  between  the  Cape 
and  Australia  have  been  reached. 

It  will  be  seen  then,  by  those  who  have  had  the 
patience  to  read  the  foregoing  pages,  that  we  possess  in  a 
long  sea  voyage  a  combination  of  peculiar  health  in- 
fluences which,  in  the  aggregate,  form  a  remedial  agent 
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of  the  most  powerful  character.  The  fact  that  some  of 
these  conditions  are  at  first  sight  somewhat  contradictory 
does  not  detract  from  their  usefulness.  Every  physician 
knows  that  a  judicious  combination  or  alternation  of 
opposite  remedies  will  often  prove  most  successful  in  the 
treatment  of  disease ;  and  there  is  nothinor  in  a  gradual 
transition  from  climate  to  climate  that  need  interfere  with 
the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  equability  of  temper- 
ature at  sea,  as  regards  a  limited  daily  range ;  nor  is 
there  anything  in  the  bracing  efi'ects  of  strong  sea  breezes 
to  injuriously  counteract  the  sedative  influences  of  a 
humid  air,  high  barometric  pressure,  and  perfect  rest. 
That  the  blendinof  of  these  various  causes  of  orood,  not- 
withstanding  the  drawbacks  inseparable  from  sea  life,  very 
often  achieves  the  happiest  results  is  beyond  dispute ; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  proportion  as  the 
subject  is  more  studied,  and  the  hygienic  conditions  of 
passenger  ships  are  improved,  so  \vill  the  "  thalasso- 
climatic"  treatment,  not  only  for  invalids,  but  for  the 
jaded  and  over- worked,  gain  ground  in  public  estimation. 

If  it  be  asked  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
enjoy  at  a  well-chosen  seaside  health  resort,  the  advan- 
taofes  to  be  derived  from  an  ocean  vovao-e,  a  neffative 
reply  must  be  emphatically  given.  At  our  own  favourite 
sanatoria,  as  well  as  those  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  sea  air  is,  at  the  best,  a  sadly  adulterated 
article.  When  the  wind  blows  from  the  land,  it  will 
contain  all  the  impurities  peculiar  to  the  district,  which 
may  be  marshy,  malarious,  or  otherwise  unhealthy. 
There  will  also  be  the  various  insanitary  emanations  of 
the  city  or  the  town  itself  But  even  when  the  wind 
blows  off  the  sea,  the  air  is  far  from  being  as  pure  as  could 
be  wished.  Seaweed  and  other  vegetable  and  animal 
matters  in  various  stages  of  decay,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
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sewage  which  is  so  often  discharged  into  the  sea  at  these 
places,  all  give  off  their  distinctive  odours  to  mingle  with 
the  breeze.  I  have  often  been  amused  by  hearing  new- 
comers to  seaside  places  remarking  with  enthusiasm  upon 
the  "  delightful  smell  of  the  sea  ; "  whereas  in  fact  sea  air 
and  sea  water,  when  perfectly  pure,  have  no  perceptible 
smell  whatever.  It  is  not  only  in  the  matter  of  pure  sea 
air  that  health  resorts  are  wanting.  The  conditions  of 
temperature,  moisture,  atmospheiic  pressure,  and  telluric 
influences  are  all  different;  and  no  one  who  has  practically 
considered  the  subject  can  doubt  that  the  true  ocean 
climate  is  only  to  be  enjoyed  at  sea,  and  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  land.  Although  a  few  of  the  other  con- 
ditions which  have  been  mentioned  might,  under  favour- 
able circumstances,  be  enjoyed  on  shore,  most  of  them 
are  peculiar  to  an  ocean  climate  far  removed  from  all 
land  influences.  Indeed,  any  one  who  has  been  to  sea 
will  know  that  not  only  does  such  a  climate  differ 
entirely  in  its  effects  upon  the  health  and  constitution 
from  the  mixed  sea  air  that  is  to  be  obtained  on  our 
coasts,  but  also  that  an  appreciable  difference  will  be  felt 
by  delicate  persons  when  approaching  even  within  twenty 
or  thirty  miles  of  land.  The  peculiar  combination  of 
curative  influences  such  as  have  been  enumerated  above  is, 
in  fact,  only  to  be  met  Avith  in  a  well-chosen  sea  voyage. 
Health  resorts  on  land  have,  however,  their  own  im- 
portant advantages,  and  are  in  some  cases  to  be  preferred, 
especially  where  a  patient  is  too  weak,  or  his  iUness  is  too 
far  advanced  to  enable  him  to  bear  the  inconveniences 
and  deprivations  of  ship  hfe.  But  they  occupy  quite  a 
different  sphere  amongst  the  curative  agents  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  modern  physician,  and  can  never  take  the 
place  of  the  true  ocean  treatment. 

It  would  be  obviously  out  of  place,  in  a  little  work 
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intended  for  general  use,  to  attempt  to  give  anything  like 
a  detailed  account  of  the  diseases  in  which  a  sea  voyage 
has  been  found  of  benefit;  but  a  few  brief  and  very 
general  observations  on  the  subject  may  be  found  of  use 
to  non-professional  readers.  It  should,  however,  be 
clearly  understood  that  no  invalid  is  recommended  to 
take  a  voyage,  except  under  the  advice  and  with  the 
sanction  of  his  physician  or  regular  medical  attendant ; 
for  there  are  special  circumstances  and  peculiarities  in 
the  case  of  every  patient  which  can  only  be  duly  weighed 
by  his  own  medical  adviser,  after  careful  and  individual 
examination. 

The  principal  complaints  for  which  invalids  have 
hitherto  been  sent  to  sea  are  consumption,  bronchitis, 
asthma,  the  after-effects  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs 
and  pleurisy,  nervous  complaints  of  various  kinds, 
scrofulous  diseases  of  joints,  debility,  the  efiects  of  over- 
work, etc. 

ConswniiJtion  is  the  illness  of  all  others  for  which  it  is 
now  customary  to  prescribe  a  sea  voyage,  although  it  is 
only  comparatively  of  late  years  that  this  has  been  the 
case.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  first  stages  of 
consumption  a  judiciously  selected  sea  voyage  is  often 
of  incalculable  value.  The  one  great  point  is  to  take 
the  disease  sufficiently  eai'ly — if  possible,  when  the  first 
threatenings  only  have  manifested  themselves.  Every 
physician  is  familiar  with  cases  where,  while  the  patient 
is  still  young,  and  the  constitution  otherwise  sound, 
symptoms  arise  which,  though  they  might  be  regarded 
as  trivial  by  the  patient  himself,  will  be  at  once  recog- 
nised by  the  medical  man  as  of  grave  import,  especially 
if  there  should  be  a  family  predisposition  to  lung  disease. 
These  are,  in  fact,  the  "  premonitory  symptoms  "  of  what 
may  prove  serious  pulmonary  mischief.  It  is  in  just 
such  cases  as  these  that  a  sea  voyage  acts  most  bene- 
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ficially.  It  will  often  eradicate  the  tendency  to  con- 
sumption, and  establish  the  constitution  for  life.  Even 
in  these  cases  where  the  first  stage  of  the  disease  is  more 
fully  established,  a  few  months  at  sea  will  frequently 
arrest  the  mischief,  and  sometimes  effect  a  permanent  cure. 

It  is  when  the  disease  has  passed  into  its  later  stages 
that  the  advisability  of  sending  a  consumptive  patient 
to  sea  becomes  more  doubtful.  Even  then  great  benefit 
will  sometimes  be  obtained;  but  the  question  whether 
the  possible  good  that  may  result  will  weigh  against 
the  certain  loss  of  home  comforts  and  the  many  incon- 
veniences of  ship  life,  is  one  that  can  only  be  decided 
by  the  physician  in  attendance  on  the  case. 

Unfortunately  but  few  statistics  bearing  on  this  sub- 
ject have  been  recorded,  but  such  as  are  obtainable  all 
point  one  way. 

First,  as  to  the  preventive  influence  of  the  sea  climate 
in  regard  to  consumption.  The  registration  returns  of 
deaths  amongst  sailors  of  the  mercantile  marine  show 
that  the  proportion  of  deaths  from  consumption  as  com- 
pared with  those  from  other  causes  is  ten  times  less  than 
it  is  amongst  the  English  land  population.  But  if  we 
take  only  the  deaths  that  occur  between  the  ages  of 
fifteen  and  forty-five  (the  usual  period  during  which 
sailors  remain  at  sea)  we  shall  find  the  i-esult  still  more 
favourable — the  proportion  of  deaths  from  consumption 
as  against  those  from  all  other  causes  being;  sixteen  timts 
less  at  sea  than  on  land. 

Next  as  to  the  remedial  effects  of  the  ocean  climate  in 
the  treatment  of  consumption.  Dr.  Theodore  Williams 
has  published  statistics  of  eighteen -cases  in  which  the  sea 
treatment  received  a  thorough  trial.  Of  these  eighteen 
cases,  sixteen  improved,  one  remained  stationary,  and  only 
one  became  worse.  As  some  explanation  of  the  extremely 
favourable  results  shown  in  this  series  of  cases,  it  should 
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be  mentioned  that  the  patients  were  carefully  selected 
for  treatment  by  physicians  of  great  experience,  and  that 
several  of  them  made  more  than  one  voyage. 

With  regard  to  thirty-eight  cases  of  consumption  which 
have  come  under  my  own  observation,  the  results  were  as 
follows  :  twenty-eight  improved,  four  remained  stationary, 
thi'ee  became  worse,  and  one  died.  These  cases  were  by 
no  means  selected.  In  some  of  them  the  disease  was 
very  far  advanced — this  was  particularly  the  case  with 
the  three  patients  who  became  worse  during  the  voyage. 
As  regards  the  case  that  ended  fatally,  the  patient  had 
been  for  some  time  in  the  colonies,  and  was  being  sent 
home  without  any  reasonable  hope  of  his  living  to 
reach  his  destination.  But  even  including:  these  four 
cases  which  ought  not  to  have  been  sent  to  sea  at  all,  the 
results  are  most  encouraging,  and  will  compare  favourably 
with  any  series  of  cases  treated  in  the  most  favoured 
health  resorts  on  shore. 

Bronchitis  is  a  complaint  in  which  the  climate  of  the 
ocean  seems  to  be  less  certain  in  its  action  than  in  con- 
sumption. Patients  who  suffer  either  from  chronic 
bronchitis,  or  from  winter  attacks  of  acute  bronchitis, 
often  derive  much  benefit  from  a  voyage,  not  only  by 
escaping  the  English  winter  (if  they  sail  in  the  autumn), 
but  also  from  the  greater  equability  of  the  climate  at 
sea,  and  the  opportunities  afforded  them  of  being  almost 
constantly  in  the  open  air.  The  colder  portions  of  the 
voyage  are,  however,  sometimes  trying  to  bronchitic 
invalids,  especially  as  there  is  often  a  good  deal  of  atmos- 
pheric humidity  accompanying  the  cold ;  but  I  have 
seldom  or  never  seen  severe  attacks  of  bronchitis  occur 
at  sea,  and  the  improvement  in  the  general  health  usually 
brought  about  by  the  voyage  is  alone  a  great  point 
gained.  If  the  destination  be  Australia  or  South  Africa, 
the  dryness  of  the  climate  of  either  of  these  countries 
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will  render  them  admii-ably  suited  either  as  a  temporary 
or  a  permanent  residence  for  most  patients  suffering  from 
bronchial  affections. 

Asthma — often  associated  with  bronchitis — is  a  com- 
plaint presenting  so  many  varieties  and  individual 
peculiarities,  that  it  is  impossible  to  speak  of  it  with 
anj-thing  like  certainty.  Some  patients  never  suffer 
from  asthma  while  at  sea,  whereas  others  have  their 
most  severe  attacks  on  board  ship.  The  only  reliable 
guide  will  be  the  patient's  own  previous  experiences. 
If  he  has  found,  for  instance,  that  he  is  most  free  from 
asthmatic  attacks  when  staying  at  the  seaside,  he  may 
generally  safely  look  forward  to  deriving  benefit  from  a 
voyage  ;  but  if  an  inland  climate  or  the  smoke-laden 
atmosphere  of  cities  suits  him  best,  he  should  on  no 
account  attempt  to  go  to  sea,  as  it  is  probable  that  the 
pure  and  somewhat  humid  air  of  the  ocean  would  only 
aggravate  his  sufierino-s. 

Inflarixnwiion  of  the  lungs  (pneumonia)  and  pleurisy 
are  diseases  which  sometimes  leave  behind  them  after- 
effects of  a  very  serious  character :  the  lungs  may  be 
crippled  in  various  ways,  or  weakened  and  rendered 
extremely  susceptible  to  climatic  influences,  while  the 
general  health  may  be  also  more  or  less  affected.  In 
these  cases — especially  if  the  patient  is  young  and  the 
constitution  naturally  a  sound  one — it  is  impossible  to 
speak  too  highly  of  a  sea  voyage  as  a  means  of  insuring 
complete  convalescence.  The  unfailing  supply  of  fresh 
air,  the  enforced  rest,  the  voracious  appetite  that  usually 
sets  in,  have  the  happiest  effect,  and  the  patient  often 
returns  home  with  a  re-established  constitution. 

Nervous  coin2:)laints.  These  are  so  numerous  and  so 
varied  in  their  manifestations,  that  it  is  only  possible  to 
speak  of  them  generally.  It  may,  however,  be  stated 
broadly  that  for  all  those  anomalous  affections  of  the 
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nervous  system  that  are  not  accompanied  by  any  actual 
disease  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  but  which  are  often 
dependent  either  upon  mental  causes  or  derangement  of 
the  digestive  organs,  we  have  in  a  sea  voyage  a  most 
valuable  and  successful  mode  of  treatment.  In  fact, 
there  are  no  cases  in  which,  as  a  rule,  the  effects  of  sea 
life  are  more  strikingly  beneficial  than  in  these.  The 
voyage,  however,  should  be  judiciously  chosen.  Whei'e 
the  physical  health  is  not  materially  affected,  but  the 
mind  is  more  at  fault  than  the  body — as  in  hypochon- 
driasis— voyages  of  more  varied  interest,  such  as  those 
to  the  Mediterranean,  India,  China,  etc.,  or  the  shorter 
trip  to  the  West  Indies,  may  sometimes  be  selected  in 
preference  to  the  somewhat  monotonous,  though  more 
invigorating,  voyages  to  Australia  or  the  Cape.  The 
change  of  scene,  the  different  mode  of  life,  and  the  varied 
social  conditions,  thus  experienced  usually  exercise  the 
most  cheering  influence,  not  only  upon  the  bodily  health, 
but  also  upon  the  mental  state;  so  that  the  nervous 
patient,  after  a  month  or  two  at  sea,  is  often  altogether  a 
different  being  from  what  he  was  when  he  sailed. 

With  regard  to  the  more  serious  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system,  such  as  paralysis  and  epilepsy,  it  is 
necessary  to  speak  much  more  guardedly ;  and  it  is  only 
after  all  the  circumstances  of  such  a  case  have  been 
carefully  weighed  by  the  medical  men  in  attendance, 
that  it  will  be  possible  to  form  a  decided  opinion  as  to 
the  advisability  of  a  sea  voyage. 

Scrofulous  affections  of  joints  and  glands  and  all 
kindred  affections  may,  in  certain  stages,  be  most  success- 
fully treated  by  means  of  a  sea  voyage.  It  would  of 
course  be  inadvisable  to  send  a  patient  to  sea  while 
suffering  from  the  more  acute  forms  of  joint  disease,  as 
the  constant  surgical  attention  and  the  many  appliances 
and  comforts  required  by  the  sufferer  could  scarcely  be 
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obtained  on  board  ship.  But  when  the  more  active 
symptoms  have  subsided,  and,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  the 
disease  assumes  a  chronic  form,  the  slow  and  tedious 
convalescence  may,  in  suitable  cases,  be  wonderfully 
hastened  by  a  sea  voyage  of  some  duration.  On  land, 
fresh  air  and  change  of  locality  can,  as  a  rule,  only  be 
obtained  at  the  expense  of  being  jolted  in  a  carriage  or 
some  other  mode  of  conveyance  equally  objectionable  for 
invalids  of  this  class ;  whereas  at  sea  the  patient  can, 
during  the  greater  portion  of  the  voyage,  recline  on  deck, 
in  an  invalid  chair,  under  the  most  health-Qfivina:  con- 
ditions  of  climate,  and  surrounded  by  much  that  will 
serve  to  interest  and  amuse  him. 

Dehility,  though  not  in  itself  a  distinct  disease,  is 
nevertheless  a  very  definite  condition.  It  may  be 
brought  about  from  a  variety  of  causes.  The  patient 
who  is  recovering  from  a  severe  illness  or  the  efiects  of 
a  surgical  operation,  and  whose  convalescence  is  slow  and 
tedious, — the  professional  man,  or  man  of  business  whose 
bodily  health  has  broken  down  through  over- work, — the 
lad  who  has  "  outgrown  his  strength," — these  are  a  few 
instances  out  of  many  that  could  be  given  of  the  way  in 
which  a  constitution  may  become  enfeebled,  and  where, 
although  no  actual  disease  may  exist  at  the  time,  a 
thorough  change  of  scene  and  climate  becomes  necessary 
to  restore  strength  or  prevent  the  development  of  more 
serious  complaints.  For  cases  such  as  these  a  sea  voyage 
is  thoroughly  suitable  :  the  entire  rest,  the  invigorating 
sea  climate,  and  the  fresh  experiences  of  life  on  board 
ship,  are  just  what  are  required  to  build  up  a  weakened 
and  debilitated  system. 

The  effects  of  over-work,  etc.  Closely  allied  with  such 
cases  as  the  preceding,  and  also  with  the  nervous  com- 
plaints that  have  been  previously  considered,  are  those 
cases   of  "  break-down "   which  are,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
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greatly  on  the  increase  amongst  us.  The  causes  are 
various,  but  generally  mental,  such  as  over-study,  do- 
mestic troubles  and  bereavements,  business  anxieties,  and 
the  innumerable  worries  of  modem  life.  In  such  cases  as 
these  the  brain  has  not  as  yet  given  way — it  is  only 
overwrought,  and  as  soon  as  the  thoughts  can  be  turned 
out  of  the  groove  in  which  they  have  so  long  been 
confined,  it  will  probably  recover  itself.  Here  again  a 
larger  choice  of  routes  is  open  to  us  than  in  cases  of 
purely  physical  illness,  and  it  is  impossible  to  over- 
estimate the  benefit  that  will  often  accrue  to  an  over- 
taxed brain  from  the  happy  combination  of  rest,  fresh 
air,  and  constantly  changing  scenes  to  be  found  in  a 
judiciously  selected  sea  voyage. 

There  are  doubtless  many  other  cases,  besides  those 
that  have  been  mentioned,  which  the  physician  will  from 
time  to  time  see  fit  to  send  to  sea ;  but  the  foregoing  will 
probably  include  most  of  the  disorders  from  which  the 
great  majority  of  invalids  met  with  on  board  ship  are 
found  to  be  sufiering.  In  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
such  cases  the  patient  wiU  improve  during  the  voyage  ; 
and,  in  fact,  lyroperly  selected  cases  will  seldom  fail  to 
do  so. 

But  the  improvement  in  health  will  not  be  confined 
only  to  actual  invalids.  Those  who  are  travelling  for 
business  or  pleasure  will  almost  always  derive  marked 
benefit  from  the  voj^age ;  and  if  they  are  strictly  careful 
in  carrying  out  the  rules  as  to  diet  and  exercise  that  are 
given  in  the  following  pages,  they  will  generally  ex- 
perience an  astonishing  increase  in  strength  and  vigour 
by  the  end  of  the  passage. 

At  the  same  time,  those  who  take  a  voyage,  whether 
as  invalids  or  otherwise,  must  not  fall  into  the  mistake 
of  looking  upon  the  sea  as  a  panacea  for  eveiy  ill,  but 
must  make  up  their  minds  to  face  many  inconveniences 
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and  perhaps  even  a  few  dangers  in  their  ocean  life.  They 
must  remember,  too,  that  the  term  "  a  good  sailor  "  does 
not  apply  only  to  those  who  suffer  little  from  sea-sickness, 
but  that,  in  its  wider  sense,  it  means  those  who  are  able 
to  adapt  themselves  easily  and  judiciously  to  a  new  mode 
of  life — who  are  not  unnecessarily  alarmed  by  bad  weather, 
or  the  many  little  accidents  of  the  sea — who  have  suf- 
ficient resources  within  themselves  not  to  be  easily  bored 
or  depressed  b}''  the  monotony  inseparable  from  a  long 
voyage,  and  who  are  able  to  "get  on  "  harmoniously  and 
pleasantly  with  their  fellow-passengers.  It  is  just  those 
who  are  good  sailors  in  this  sense,  who  will  derive  most 
benefit  from  the  sea,  and  who  will  be  able  in  after-life  to 
look  back  upon  the  voyages  tliey  have  taken  as  being 
amongst  the  pleasantest  experiences  they  have  known. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  VARIOUS  HEALTH  VOYAGES. 

Choice  of  voyages  limited — The  voyage  to  the  West  Indies — The  voyage 
to  Brazil  and  the  River  Plate — The  climate  of  Brazil — The  voyage 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — The  voyage  to  India  by  the  Suez  Canal 
— The  voyage  to  Australia  :  three  routes — The  Indian  route — The 
Pacific  route — The  Atlantic  route — The  latter  voyage  most  suitable 
for  invalids. 

WE  will  now  suppose  that  the  reader,  if  an  invalid, 
is  under  sailing  orders  from  his  physician ;  that 
he  has  been  recommended  to  take  a  sea  voyage  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health,  but  that  he  has  not  yet  received 
any  definite  instructions  as  to  his  route  and  destination. 
The  world  lies  before  him,  and  at  first  sight  there  would 
seem  to  be  routes  innumerable  from  which  to  choose. 
But  practically  the  choice  will  be  found  to  be  much 
more  limited  than  might  be  supposed.  For  the  over- 
worked man,  indeed,  or  for  the  nervous  invalid,  to 
whom  change  of  thought  and  scene  are  of  more  impor- 
tance than  climatic  influences,  there  will  be  a  tolerably 
wide  field  for  selection ;  but  in  the  case  of  those  who  are 
suflfering  from  physical  ailments,  especially  such  ailments 
as  affect  the  respiratory  organs,  the  really  suitable  voyages 
are  reduced  to  a  very  small  number. 

Excluding  all  sea  passages  of  less  than,  say,  fourteen 
days  each  way,  as  not  affording  sufficient  time  for  the 
ocean  climate  to  exercise  an  appreciable  influence  on 
the  health  and  constitution,  there  remain  the  following 
voyages  which  may  be  considered  more  or  less  suitable : — 
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To  The  West  Indies. 

„  Brazil  and  River  Plate. 

„  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

„  India,  China,  etc.,  by  the  Suez  Canal. 

„  Australia,  etc.,  by  the  Suez  Canal. 
„  „  by  the  Pacific  routes. 

„  „  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Let  us  examine  in  turn  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  each  of  the  above-named  voyages. 

The  Voyage  to  the  West  Indies. — This  voyage  is 
specially  suited  for  those  who  have  but  little  time  at 
their  disposal,  as  the  passage  is  comparatively  a  short 
one.  It  has  also  the  advantage  of  being  made  in  some 
of  the  finest  and  best-found  steam-vessels  afloat,  with 
every  surrounding  of  comfort  and  luxury  that  is  possible 
at  sea ;  while  the  ports  touched  at  in  the  various  islands 
present  a  constant  succession  of  objects  of  interest  to  the 
traveller  and  naturalist.  The  charming  description  of 
these  beautiful  islands  of  the  Atlantic  given  in  Charles 
Kingsley's  "  At  Last,"  will  have  rendered  their  wonders 
familiar  to  many  readers. 

The  voyage  to  the  West  Indies  should  only  be  under- 
taken in  winter,  as  in  summer  the  climate  is  far  from 
desirable  for  Europeans ;  but  during  the  cooler  months  of 
the  year — November,  December,  January,  and  February 
— most  of  the  islands  may  be  visited  with  confidence. 

The  steamers  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam-Packet  Com- 
pany leave  Southampton  for  the  West  Indies  on  the  2nd 
and  iTth  of  each  month.  The  steamer  that  sails  on  the 
2nd  goes  direct  to  St.  Thomas  ;  that  which  starts  on  the 
17th  calls  first  at  the  Island  of  Barbadoes.  Both  packets 
afterwards  proceed  to  Jamaica,  calling  at  various  islands 
on   their  way.     The    voyage   across  the   Atlantic,  from 
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Southampton  to  either  St.  Thomas  or  Barbadoes,  occupies, 
on  an  average,  about  fourteen  days,  and  the  trip  may 
afterwards  be  indefinitely  prolonged  by  proceeding  in 
the  Company's  steamers  to  the  various  groups  of  islands, 
or  to  the  adjacent  ports  of  Mexico,  Central  America,  or 
Bi'itish  Guiana.  The  Company  have  arranged  various 
tours,  occupying  from  six  weeks  to  four  months,  and 
these  afford  opportunities  for  visiting  an  almost  endless 
variety  of  places  of  interest. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  various  islands  and  ports 
at  which  the  steamers  call : — 


IsLANB  OF  St.  Thomas. 


Island  of  Porto  Rico. 


IsLAJSD  OF  San  Domingo. 


'City  of  San  Juan. 

Naguabo. 
)  Arroyo. 
I  Ponce. 

Mayaquez. 
^Aguadilla. 

/Porto  Plata. 
Samand.. 

ISan  Domingo. 
Jacniel. 
Port-au-Prince. 

^St.  Kitts. 
Antigua. 
Guadaloupe. 
Dominica. 
Martinique. 
W1NDWAF.D  Islands,  etc.  "{  St.  Lucia. 

Barbadoes. 
St.  Vincent. 
Grenada. 
Trinidad. 
Tobago. 

Island  of  Jamaica— Kingston. 
Island  of  Cuba — Havana. 
Island  of  Curacoa. 
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Poets  of 
Ce>tral         -( 
America,  etc. 


/Vera  Cniz — Mexico. 

Belize — Honduras. 

Grey  Town — Nicaragua. 

Port  Sinion — Costa  Bica. 

Colon — Isthmus  of  Panama. 

Carthagena)  „       _,  , 

c,         .,1        rJyevj  Granada. 
Savanilla     ) 

La  Guayra — Venezuela. 

^Demerara — British  Guiana. 


The  following  extracts  from  an  article  originally 
published  in  Land  and  Water*  and  reprinted  in  a 
pamphlet  form  by  the  Royal  ^ail  Company,  will  give, 
in  few  words,  a  capital  idea  of  a  West  Indian  Tour : — 

"  Let  those  of  my  readers  whose  only  experience  of  the 
sea  has  been  in  a  Channel  or  coasting  steamboat  imagine, 
if  they  can,  a  huge  vessel  of  nearly  4,000  tons  register, 
fitted  with  every  comfort  and  convenience  that  modern 
science  and  skill  can  devise.  Some  of  the  passengers  have 
already  seen  the  ship,  but  those  who  have  not  at  once 
commence  a  tour  of  inspection,  and  what  do  they  see  ? 
A  ladies'  and  smoking  room  on  deck,  a  magnificent 
dining  saloon  amidships,  and  most  commodious  cabins, 
all  provided  with  pneumatic  bells,  and  furnished  with 
best  electro-plate  fittings,  which,  together  with  glass  and 
panelling  of  fancy  wood,  give  a  charming  effect.  It 
takes  a  long  time  to  go  over  the  ship  and  glance  at  the 
machinery,  and  no  wonder,  for  there  are  upwards  of 
thirty  different  steam  engines  used  for  various  purposes, 
the  steam  for  which  is  obtained  from  nine  tubular  boilers. 
No  one  need  fear  short  commons  as  regards  fresh  water, 
on  seeing  a  condensing  apparatus  sufficient  to  provide 
both  passengers  and  crew  with  good  drinking  water, 
should  the  ordinary  supplies  by  any  accident  be  ex- 
hausted. The  lifeboats  and  steam  launches  are  hung  on 
davits  by  a  special  method,  so  that  two  men,  in  a  few 

*  Dec.  11th,  1880. 
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seconds,  can  lower  them  with  ease  and  safety.  Fire  is 
well  guarded  against ;  for  every  compartment  of  the  ship 
is  separately  fitted  with  an  effective  system  of  steam  fire 
annihilators,  on  the  Company's  own  plan. 

"  By  this  time  lunch  is  ready,  and  shortly  afterwards 
the  bell  rings  for  the  friends  of  passengers  to  leave  the 
steamer Amid  waving  of  handkerchiefs  and  lift- 
ing of  hats,  the  magnificent  vessel  starts  on  her  voyage, 
and  every  one  settles  down  for  two  or  three  weeks  to  '  a 
life  on  the  ocean  wave.'  There  is  considerable  variety 
in  a  West  Indian  mail  packet,  and  plenty  of  opportunity 
to  practise  French  and  Spanish ;  for  there  are  generally  a 
number  of  foreigners,  among  whom  the  Spanish  Don 
predominates.  There  is  also  plenty  of  English  society, 
consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  Government  officials  and 
their  families,  naval  and  military  officers,  planters,  and 
mei'chants.  What  with  flirting,  smoking,  playing,  read- 
ing, dancing,  singing,  and  eating,  the  time  soon  passes. 
I  have  mentioned  the  gastronomic  exercise  last,  but  it 
certainly  is  not  the  least  important  occupation  on  board, 
for  the  meals,  which  are  supplied  on  a  most  liberal  scale, 
are  coflfee,  biscuits,  etc.,  in  the  morning,  breakfast  at 
nine,  luncheon  at  12.30,  dinner,  a  la  Riisse,  at  five  p.m., 
tea  7.30,  and  some  indulge  in  supper  afterwards. 

"  In  about  twelve  days  we  reached  St.  Thomas,  and 
never  was  the  saying,  '  Distance  lends  enchantment  to 
the  view,'  more  true  than  in  this  case ;  for  although  it 
looks  pretty  from  the  sea,  a  closer  acquaintance  proves  it 
to  be  far  from  inviting.  This  is  the  head-quarters  and 
one  of  the  coaling  stations  of  the  Company  in  the  West 
Indies,  as  well  as  the  point  from  which  the  various 
intercolonial  lines  radiate. 

"The  sceneiy  presented  by  the  numerous  islands, 
which  are  of  every  conceivable  green,  is  magnificent, 
and  Canon  Kingsley  compares  them  to  '  an  emerald  with 
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tints  of  sapphire  and  topaz  hanging  between  blue  sea 
and  white  surf  below,  and  blue  sky  and  white  clouds 
above.'  After  sixteen  hours'  journey  the  steamer  arrives 
at  St.  Kitts,  and  proceeds  almost  at  once  to  Antigua,  the 
most  important  of  the  Leeward  Islands.  Seven  hours 
afterwards  Guadaloupe,  one  of  the  French  islands,  is 
reached,  and  then  Dominica,  which  possesses  magnificent 
scenery  and  a  boiling  lake.  Our  next  stopping  place  is 
St.  Pierre,  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Martinique, 
possessing  well-paved  streets,  a  handsome  opera  house, 
and  good  hotels.  After  leaving  Martinique,  St.  Lucia  is 
the  only  island  of  call  until  we  reach  Bridgetown,  the 
capital  of  Barbadoes,  the  residence  of  the  Governor- 
General   of  the   Windward   Islands,    and   the  see   of  a 

bishop The  broken  patois  of  the  negroes  is  most 

amusing,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  they  call  each 
other  '  nigger,'  as  a  term  of  reproach.  Their  Christian 
names  are  very  elaborate,  as  also  their  white  waistcoats 
and  striped  shirts  on  Sunday ;  but  the  black  girls  far 
outshine  the  men  in  finery,  and  appear  once  a  week  in 
gorgeous  apparel. 

"  My  next  journey  was  to  Trinidad,  calling  en  route  at 
St.  Vincent  and  Grenada,  the  latter  island  being  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  Caribbees,  but  so  mountainous 
that  I  believe  the  only  carriage  belongs  to  the  Governor, 
who  can  scarcely  use  it,  whilst  the  streets  are  so  steep  that 
barrels  of  sugar  roll  down  to  the  port  of  their  own  accord. 
No  view  can  be  more  lovely  than  that  afforded  by  the 
entrance  to  Port-of-Spain,  the  chief  town  of  Trinidad,  as 
it  is  approached  from  the  sea  through  one  of  the  three 
bocas  or  mouths.  A  great  many  French  people  reside 
in  this  island,  as  well  as  some  Spaniards,  and  here  I  saw, 
for  the  first  time,  both  Coolie  and  Chinese  immigrants. 
The  island  is  very  picturesque,  and  produces  a  large 
quantity  of  cocoa,  sugar,  and  cotton.     The  Pitch  Lake  is 
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a  curious  phenomenon,  usually  visited  by  strangers,  and 
behind  the  town  is  the  Savannah  and  racecourse,  around 
which  is  a  charming  drive.  The  Botanical  Gardens  and 
Government  House  are  also  in  its  vicinity,  and  the 
former  contain  the  most  wonderful  trees  and  shrubs  I 
have  ever  beheld.  I  left  Trinidad  for  Demerara  by  the 
French  Mail,  and  altbouofh  there  was  not  much  to  com- 
plain  about,  still  the  general  arrangements  and  discipline 
were  not  equal  to  the  Royal  Mail.  British  Guiana  has 
been  much  abused  with  regard  to  its  climate,  but  I  found 
the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  enjoyment  of 
perfect  health,  and  I  was  so  pleased  with  Georgetown, 
the  people  and  the  neighbourhood,  that  in  spite  of  the 
kindness  of  the  Barbadians  towards  me,  I  should  cer- 
tainly prefer  living  in  Demerara.  There  is  plenty  of 
variety,  and  although  the  country  is  flat  in  some  parts,  it 
is  very  fertile,  and  produces  splendid  sugar.  I  managed 
to  take  a  trip  to  Berbice,  and  also  ascended  the  Essequibo 
river  as  far  as  the  penal  settlement,  where  the  scenery  is 
most  beautiful  and  romantic,  and  consists  of  forests  of 
cedar,  ebony,  and  other  valuable  trees.  The  Kaiteur 
Fall,  on  the  River  Potaro,  a  tributary  of  the  Essequibo, 
is  nearly  750  feet  high,  and  is  alone  almost  worth  the 
voyage  from  England  now  that  it  can  be  accomplished  so 
quickly.  Having  learnt  to  eat  pepperpot  and  brew  milk- 
punch,  which  is  better  made  in  Demerara  than  elsewhere, 
I  returned  home  after  some  further  wanderings  consider- 
ably wiser  and  more  experienced  than  when  I  left  old 
England." 

With  the  exception  of  St.  Thomas,  which  is  seldom  free 
from  fever,  and  at  which  it  is  not  advisable  for  Europeans 
to  land,  most  of  the  islands  maybe  visited  in  winter  with- 
out risk,  and  the  climate,  although  somewhat  relaxing,  is 
pleasant  and  enjoyable,  and  will  form  a  most  agreeable 
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contrast  to  the  rigours  of  an  English  winter ;  while  the 
constant  change  of  scene  and  the  ever-varying  interest 
render  this  voyage  an  admirable  one  for  the  over-worked 
professional  man  or  the  nervous  invalid,  as  well  as  for  the 
ordinary  tourist  in  search  of  the  novel  and  the  picturesque. 
For  those,  however,  who  are  suffering  from  physical 
illness,  especially  if  it  have  a  pulmonary  origin,  the  voyage 
to  the  West  Indies  is  not  so  suitable.  The  time  occupied 
in  crossing  the  Alantic  each  way  is  not  sufficiently  long 
to  allow  of  the  sea  climate  exerting  its  full  curative 
influence ;  and  the  climate  of  the  islands  themselves  is 
not  sufficiently  good  to  constitute  a  really  desirable 
health  resort  for  consumptives.  The  fatigue  also  of  land- 
ing and  embarkation  at  the  various  ports  would  be  trying 
for  a  confirmed  invalid. 


The  Voyage  to  the  Ports  of  Brazil  and  the  River 
Plate  has,  for  invalids,  considerable  advantages  over  that 
to  the  West  Indies.  The  time  occupied  in  the  passage  to 
the  various  ports  is  approximately  as  follows : — 


To  Pernambuco      . 

17  days. 

To  Santos 

25  days 

,,  Bahia 

19    „ 

,,   Monte  Video    . 

26     „ 

,,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

22    „ 

, ,  Buenos  Ayres  . 

27    „ 

The  passenger,  therefore,  who  chooses  for  his  destination 
the  most  distant  of  these  ports  wiU  have  been  at  sea 
nearly  four  weeks ;  and  although  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  route  lies  near  land,  the  greater  part  of  the  coasting 
is  done  in  latitudes  that  are  favourable  to  the  invalid. 
Another  point  in  favour  of  the  voyage  is  that,  while  it 
has  the  advantage  of  being  longer  than  that  to  the  West 
Indies,  it  can  be  made  under  circumstances  of  equal  com- 
fort, as  not  only  do  the  Royal  Mail  Company  run  steamers 
to  Brazil  and  the  River  Plate,  but  there  are  also  several 
other   important  lines  of  steam  vessels  sailing  to  those 
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countries  from  various  ports.  Amongst  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  followingr : — 

The  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company,  from  Liverpool 
to  the  ports  of  Brazil  every  fortnight,  calling  at  some  or 
all  of  the  following  places  en  route :  Bordeaux,  Santander, 
Corunna,  Carril,  Vigo,  Lisbon. 

The  Red  Cross  Line,  from  Liverpool  to  the  northern 
ports  of  Brazil,  every  month,  calling  at  Havre  or  Lisbon. 

Messaoferies  Maritimes  de  France,  from  Bordeaux  to  the 
ports  of  Brazil  and  River  Plate,  every  fortnight,  calling 
at  Corunna,  Lisbon,  Dakar,  etc. 

The  steamers  of  the  Royal  Mail  Company  leave  South- 
ampton for  Brazil  on  the  7th,  9th,  and  24th  of  each  month. 

The  steamer  that  sails  on  the  7th  calls  at  Carril  and  Vigo, 
and  then  proceeds  direct  to  Monte  Video  and  Buenos  Ayres. 

The  packet  which  sails  on  the  9th  calls  at  the  follow- 
ing places :  Cherbourg,  Lisbon,  St.  Vincent  (Cape  Verd 
Islands),  Pernambuco,  Bahia,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos. 

The  packet  that  sails  on  the  24th  calls  at  Vigo,  Lisbon, 
Pernambuco,  Maeeio,  Bahia,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Monte  Video, 
and  Buenos  Ayres. 

As  regards  the  attractions  presented  by  this  voj'age,  I 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  folio-wing  passage  from 
Kidder  and  Fletcher's  "  Brazil  and  the  Brazilians,"  which, 
although  it  refers  to  the  homeward  voyage,  and  mentions 
one  or  two  places  not  now  called  at,  will,  mutatis 
mutandis,  apply  equally  well  to  the  outward  passage:  "I 
have  sailed  on  many  seas,  but  I  know  of  no  voyage  which, 
all  things  considered,  is  comparable  to  that  from  Rio  de 
Janeiro  to  England.  We  are  out  of  sight  of  land  but  six 
days  at  the  longest  stretch,  from  Pernambuco  to  the  Cape 
de  Verds  ;  while  the  average  number  of  days  at  sea  with- 
out stopping  are  two  and  a  half.     From  Rio  to  Bahia 
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there  are  but  three  days'  steaming  over  summer  waters, 
and  the  ten  or  twelve  hours  at  the  second  city  of  the 
empire  gives  plenty  of  time  for  refreshing  promenades  or 
rides  into  the  countrj^  In  less  than  two  days  we  land  at 
Pernambuco,  where  we  spend  from  twelve  to  twenty 
hours,  lay  in  a  stock  of  fine  oranges  and  pineapples — 
capital  '  nauseatics' — and  perhaps  purchase  a  few  scream- 
ing parrots  or  chattering  monkeys  to  present  to  our 
European  friends.  We  then  steam  for  St.  Vincent,  Cape 
de  Verds,  where  we  remain  a  few  hours  ;  and  next,  steer- 
ing northwards,  in  forty-eight  hours  we  behold,  150  miles 
at  sea,  the  tall  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  lifting  itself  more  than 
13,000  feet  from  the  bosom  of  the  ocean.  Here  we  revel 
in  peaches,  pears,  figs,  and  luscious  clusters  of  grapes — in 
short,  all  the  fruits  of  the  temperate  zone.  We  pass 
through  the  Canaries,  and  in  thirty  hours  are  at  Funchal, 
where  the  fruit-dose  is  repeated.  A  walk  upon  the  shore, 
'  if  health  bill  clean,'  is  permitted,  and  after  being  bored 
a  few  hours  by  the  pedlars  and  grape-vendors,  we  bid 
farewell  to  picturesque  Madeira,  and  at  the  end  of  three 
days  sail  up  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  and  anchor  before 
Lisbon.  When  we  leave  Portugal,  we  steam  alono-  its 
coast  and  that  of  Spain,  and  in  three  days  we  land  at 
Southampton.  No  such  steamer  voyage  exists  in  the 
world  ;  and  those  who  are  in  quest  of  the  strange,  the  new, 
and  the  beautiful,  can  nowhere  so  easily  and  so  cheaply 
gratify  their  wishes  in  those  respects  as  by  the  trip  from 
Southampton  to  Rio,  or  vice  versa." 

The  climate  of  Brazil  is  on  the  whole  a  favourable  one 
for  Europeans,  especially  during  the  cooler  months  of  the 
year.  The  northern  portions  of  the  state  are  of  course 
tropical ;  but  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  capital,  is  situated  only 
just  within  the  tropics.  Buenos  Ayres  and  Monte  Video, 
the  cities  of  the  River  Plate,  being  situated  many  deo^rees 
further  south,  possess  a  much  cooler  climate. 
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The  same  authority  I  have  quoted  above  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  climate  of  Brazil : — 

"No  other  tropic  country  is  so  generally  elevated  as 
Brazil.  Though  there  are  no  very  lofty  mountains 
exce])t  on  its  extreme  western  border,  yet  the  whole 
empire  has  an  average  elevation  of  more  than  700  feet 
above  sea  level.  This  great  elevation  and  those  strong 
trade-winds  combine  to  produce  a  climate  much  cooler 
and  more  healthful  than  the  coiTesponding  latitudes  of 
Africa  and  southern  Asia.  The  traveller,  the  naturalist, 
the  merchant,  and  the  missionary,  do  not  have  their 
first  months  of  pleasure  and  usefulness  thrown  away, 
or  their  constitutions  impaired,  by  acclimatising  fevers. 
The  mean  temperature  of  Brazil,  which  extends  from 
nearly  the  fifth  degree  of  north  latitude  to  the  thii-ty- 
third  degree  of  south  latitude  (almost  an  intertropical 
region),  is  from  81°  to  88°  F.,  according  to  different 
seasons  of  the  year.  At  Rio  de  Janeiro,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Dr.  Dundas,  the  mean  temperature  of  thirty 
years  was  78°.  In  December  (which  corresponds  to  June 
in  the  northern  hemisphere)  maximum  89'5°,  minimum 
70°,  mean  79°.  In  July  (the  coldest  month)  maximum 
79°,  minimum  66°,  mean  7S'o°.  I  can  add,  from  my 
own  observations  for  several  years,  that  I  never  saw 
90°  attained  in  the  summer-time,  and  the  lowest  in  the 
winter  (June,  July,  and  August)  was  60°,  and  this  was 
early  in  the  morning.  It  must,  however,  be  conceded 
that  three  months  of  weather  rangfinof  between  73°  and 
89°  would  be  intolerable  if  it  were  not  for  the  cool  sea 
breeze  on  the  coast,  which  generally  sets  in  at  eleven 
a.m.,  and  the  delicious  land  breeze,  which  so  gently  fans 
the  earth  until  the  mornino;  sun  has  flashed  over  the 
mountains.  In  the  interior  the  nights  are  always  cool, 
and  it  may  be  added  that  100  miles  from  the  sea-coast 
the  climate  is  entirely  difterent.     Eio  is  happily  situated 
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in  its  accessibility  to  the  elevated  regions.  An  hour's 
ride  leaves  you  among  the  cascades  and  coolness  of 
Zijuca.  Six  hours  by  steamer,  I'ailway,  and  coach  lift 
you  up  to  the  mountain-city  of  Petropolis  ;  or  twelve 
hours  will  bring  you  amid  the  sublimities  of  the  Sierra 
dos  Orgoes  and  the  silent  and  refreshing  shade  of  Con- 
stancia,  where  at  Heath's  we  may  be  far  away  from  the 
dust,  din,  and  diplomacy  that  are  the  constant  concomi- 
tants of  the  commercial  and  political  capital  of  Brazil."  * 

Lest  the  somewhat  glowing  description  just  quoted 
should  convey  a  false  impression  as  to  the  healthfulness 
of  the  climate,  it  is  but  right  to  add  that  of  late  years 
yellow  fever  has  invaded  the  coast  of  Brazil,  and  that 
now  nearly  all  the  ports  are  subject  to  its  visitations. 
Except,  however,  during  an  epidemic,  the  cases  are  not 
numerous,  and  I  am  assured  that  a  casual  visitor  is  not 
likely  to  run  any  risk  from  this  cause. 

Perhaps  the  best  of  the  Brazilian  ports  for  the  invalid 
to  stay  at,  if  he  contemplates  remaining  any  length  of 
time,  will  be  Rio  de  Janeiro ;  for  though  the  city  itself 
is  somewhat  unhealthy,  the  high-lying  localities  men- 
tioned above  possess  a  fine  and  salubrious  climate.  It 
will,  however,  be  still  better  to  push  on  to  the  River 
Plate,  and  to  take  up  quarters  either  at  Monte  Video 
or  Buenos  Ayres,  both  of  these  cities  being  almost 
entirely  free  from  fever,  and  possessing  a  cooler  climate 
than  any  of  the  Brazilian  ports.  Both  Monte  Video 
and  Buenos  Ayres  are  lively  and  interesting  cities,  and 
a  stay  of  some  duration  may  be  very  agreeably  made 
at  either  of  them. 

The  Voyage  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — This 
voyage,  although  scarcely  so  interesting  to  the  general 
traveller    as   either   of   the   preceding,   is,   for   invalids, 

*    "  Brazil  and  the  Brazilians."     Kidder  and  Fletcher. 
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perhaps  the  best  of  all  the  shorter  voyages.  A  great 
part  of  the  course  lies  through  the  central  regions  of  the 
Atlantic,  far  removed  from  land  influences;  and  the 
time  occupied  in  the  passage  out  and  home  is  sufficient 
to  allow  the  ocean  climate  to  exert,  to  some  extent,  its 
specific  effect  on  the  constitution.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  climate  of  South  Africa  is  one  of  the  best  for  pul- 
monary complaints  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  world. 

There  are  two  good  lines  of  passenger  steamers  between 
England  and  the  Cape — viz.,  those  of  the  Union  Steam- 
ship Company  and  those  of  the  Castle  Packets  Company 
(Messrs.  Donald,  Currie,  and  Co.). 

The  steamers  of  the  Orient  line,  which  leave  London 
at  fortnightly  intervals,  also  call  (for  the  present)  at  Cape 
Town  on  their  way  to  Australia,  and  take  all  classes  of 
passengers. 

The  Union  Company's  mail  steamers  for  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  leave  Southampton  every  alternate  Thursday, 
calling  at  Plymouth  the  following  day.  In  addition  to 
these,  a  steamer  for  Port  Elizabeth  and  Natal  is  de- 
spatched every  alternate  Friday,  calling  at  Cape  Town 
to  land  passengers  only. 

The  Castle  Packets  Company's  steamers  sail  from 
London  for  Cape  Town  every  alternate  Tuesday,  calling 
at  Dartmouth  on  the  following  Friday. 

All  the  Union  Company's  fortnightly  steamers  for 
Cape  Town  call  at  Madeira.  Once  in  eight  weeks  one 
of  the  steamers  calls  at  St.  Helena.  Ascension  is  only 
touched  at  on  the  homeward  voyage. 

Messrs.  Donald  Currie's  steamers  call  at  Madeira,  and 
at  intervals  they  also  touch  at  St.  Helena  and  Ascension. 

The  accommodation  and  fare  on  board  both  these 
lines  of  steamers  are  very  good,  and  will  compare  favour- 
ably with  other   important  ocean   lines :   all   the   latest 
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improvements  as  regards  ventilation,  cabin  fittings,  etc., 
have  been  adopted  by  both  companies. 

The  average  length  of  passage  from  Southampton  to 
Cape  Town  is  now  about  twenty  or  twenty-one  days ; 
to  Port  Elizabeth,  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  days  ;  and 
to  Natal,  about  twenty-eight  days.  Some  very  rapid 
passages  have  however  been  made  between  England  and 
the  Cape.  The  Pretoria  has  made  the  outward  voyage 
from  port  to  port  in  eighteen  days  sixteen  hours,  includ- 
ing stoppages  ;  and  the  Durban  has  made  the  homeward 
voyage  in  eighteen  days  nine  hours.  Both  these  vessels 
belong  to  the  Union  Company. 

Althouo-h  sailing  vessels  are  sometimes  advertised  for 
the  Cape,  they  are  not  adapted  for  passenger  traiBc ;  the 
accommodation  and  fare  would  scarcely  be  suitable  except 
for  those  in  robust  health  ;  and  the  want  of  society  would, 
also  be  a  sei'ious  drawback. 

The  voyage  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  may  be  extended 
by  taking  the  local  steamers  to  Algoa  Bay  or  Natal. 

An  account  of  the  climate  of  South  Africa  and  the 
localities  most  suitable  for  invalids  will  be  found  in  a,nother 
chapter. 

The  Voyage  to  India,  China,  etc.,  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean AND  the  Suez  Canal. — This  voyage,  from 
numberless  descriptions,  is  familiar  to  every  one  as  being 
the  great  high  road  to  our  Eastern  possessions.  It  has 
the  advantage  of  affording  glimpses  of  many  countries  in 
the  quick  succession  of  a  moving  panorama ;  while  the 
competition  of  many  great  lines  of  steamers  render  the 
passage  rapid  and  luxurious.  For  these  reasons  the 
Indian  voyage  may  sometimes  be  advantageously  recom- 
mended in  cases  of  nervous  illness  or  mental  strain,  where 
amusement  and  change  of  scene  are  chiefly  needed ;  but 
in  other  respects  it  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  health 
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voyage.  The  climate  of  the  Mediterranean — whatever 
that  of  its  coast-line  may  be — is  not  considered  favourable 
for  chest  diseases ;  and  the  intense  heat  usually  expe- 
rienced in  the  Red  Sea  is  trying  to  every  constitution. 

The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company's  steamers  sail 
from  Southampton  every  Wednesday  for  Bombay,  etc.,  vid 
the  Suez  Canal.  On  alternate  Wednesdaj^s  passengers  have 
to  change  steamers  at  Suez,  but  at  other  times  the  whole 
voyage  to  Bombay  is  performed  without  transhipment. 

In  the  "  overland  route,"  which  is  the  quickest,  pas- 
sengers cross  the  Continent  of  Europe  by  railway  to 
Venice  or  Brindisi;  from  thence  they  are  conveyed  by 
steamer  to  Alexandria,  and  instead  of  sailing  through  the 
Suez  Canal  they  make  the  journey  across  the  Isthmus  by 
train,  re-embarking  at  Suez  for  Bomba,y,  etc.,  in  one  of 
the  Company's  steamers. 

Besides  the  vessels  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Company,  many  other  fine  lines  of  steamers  ply  to  India, 
China,  and  Japan  through  the  Suez  Canal,  from  various 
British  and  Continental  ports.  The  accommodation  and 
cuisine  provided  by  most  of  these  lines  is  excellent,  and 
leaves  little  to  be  desired,  but  it  is  impossible,  in  the 
limits  of  the  present  chapter,  to  refer  to  each  one 
separately.  Special  mention  should,  however,  be  made 
of  the  British  India  Steam  Navigation  ComjDany,  whose 
enormous  fleet  of  seventy  or  eighty  vessels  plies  to  all 
parts  of  the  world.  The  accommodation  and  fare  on  board 
these  ships  are  said  to  be  of  the  very  best,  and  the  great 
number  of  different  places  visited  by  the  Company's 
packets  will  enable  the  passenger  to  vary  his  route  in 
many  ways. 

The  ports  touched  at  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
steamers  between  Southampton  and  Bombay  are  Gibraltar, 
Malta,  Port  Said,  Suez,  and  Aden. 

The  steamers  for  Calcutta,  after  leaving  Aden,  proceed 
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direct  to  Point  de  Galle  (Ceylon),  calling  afterwards  at 
Madras ;  those  for  China  and  Japan  sail  from  Aden  to 
Point  de  Galle,  from  thence  to  Penang,  and  passing 
through  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  touch  at  Singapore,  and 
afterwards  sail  northwards  to  Hong  Kong,  Shanghai, 
Yokohama,  etc. 

The  time  occupied  in  the  voyage  from  Southampton  to 
the  various  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  India,  etc.,  is 
approximately  as  follows  : — 


From 

Southampton 

to  Gibraltar  . 

.    5  days, 

Malta 

■     9    „ 

Port  Said 

•  13    „ 

Suez 

.  14    „ 

Aden 

.  15    „ 

Bombay    . 

.  27    „ 

Ceylon  (Point 

de  Galle) 

•  29    „ 

Madras     . 

.  33    „ 

Calcutta    . 

•  37    „ 

Penang 

•  37    „ 

Singapore 

•  39    „ 

Hong  Kong 

.  48    „ 

Shanghai . 

.  54    „ 

Yokohama  (Japan) 

•  57    „ 

As  neither  the  passage  itself  to  India  and  China  by 
steamer,  nor  the  climate  of  those  countries,  can  be  recom- 
mended for  those  whose  first  consideration  is  health,  this 
voyage  may  be  dismissed  for  the  present,  but  it  will  be 
necessary  to  revert  to  it  when  speaking  of  the  various 
Australian  routes. 

The  days  of  the  fine  old  East  Indian  sailing  vessels, 
which  used  to  convey  passengers,  troops,  and  freight  to 
our  Eastern  possessions  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  have  passed  away.  The  whole  of  the  passenger 
traffic  is  now  diverted  to  the  Suez  Canal,  and  even  cargo 
is  for  the  most  part  conveyed  by  that  route  ;  but  a  few 
sailing  vessels  still  carry  freight  to  China,  etc.,  by  the  old 
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route,  and  it  might  occasionally  be  possible  for  those  so 
disposed  to  secure  a  passage  on  board  one  of  those  ships  ; 
but  as  they  are  neither  fitted  up  nor  victualled  with  a 
view  to  carrying  passengers,  the  accommodation  will 
necessarily  be  rough,  and  the  absence  of  society  and 
the  tediousness  of  the  voyage  would  deter  most  people, 
nowadays,  from  taking  what  was  formerly  one  of  the 
favourite  and  most  luxurious  of  health  voyages. 

The  Voyage  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — This 
is  the  voyage  which,  in  preference  to  all  others,  is  now 
usually  recommended  to  invalids — especially  to  those 
who  are  suffering  from  pulmonary  complaints.  Its  length 
allows  time  for  the  ocean  climate  to  exert  its  full  effect 
upon  the  constitution ;  the  destination  is  a  healthy  one ; 
and  the  choice  of  steamers,  "  auxiliary  screw  "  vessels, 
and  sailing  ships  is  almost  unlimited. 

There  are  now  three  great  routes  to  Australia — viz., 
the  Indian  route,  the  Pacific  route,  and  the  Atlantic 
route. 

(1.)  The  Indian  Route. — The  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Company  and  other  lines  convey  passengers  for  Australia 
by  way  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Suez  Canal  and  the 
Red  Sea  to  Point  de  Galle,  and  from  thence  by  another 
steamer  to  King  George's  Sound,  Adelaide,  Melbourne, 
and  Sydney.  The  passage  from  Southampton  to  Mel- 
bourne by  this  route  occupies  about  fifty-three  days ;  it 
can,  however,  be  shortened  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three 
days  by  travelling  "  overland  "  to  Venice  or  Brindisi,  or 
it  can  be  lengthened  indefinitely  by  taking  Indian  or 
other  ports  on  the  way.  Passengers  may,  if  they  prefer 
it,  travel  to  Queensland  by  way  of  Singapore  and  Torres 
Straits.  In  this  case  they  are  conveyed  on  from  Singa- 
pore by  the  steamers  of  the  Eastern  and  Australian  Mail 
Steam  Company. 
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The  high  qualities  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Company's  steamers  are  too  well  known  to  need  com- 
ment, and  the  many  comforts,  the  varied  society  and 
amusing  incidents  of  this  route  will  always  recommend 
it  as  a  pleasure  trip.  The  disdavantages  for  invalids  of 
the  first  part  of  the  passage  have  been  alread}-  pointed 
out ;  but  after  Aden  has  been  passed,  and  the  Red  Sea  left 
behind,  the  healthfulness  of  the  voyage  is  much  increased, 
although  even  now  a  great  part  of  the  course  will  lie 
through  those  equatorial  regions  which,  of  all  parts  of 
the  ocean,  are  least  desirable. 

(2.)  The  Pacific  Route. — This  voyage  may  be  made 
either  byway  of  New  York  and  San  Francisco,  or  by 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

In  the  former  case  the  passenger  may  travel  by  any  of 
the  great  Atlantic  lines  of  steamers  to  New  York,  from 
whence  a  railway  journey  of  over  3,300  miles  across  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  American  continent  takes  him  to 
San  Francisco,  where  he  joins  one  of  the  Pacific  Mail 
steamers  for  Sydney,  calling  at  Honolulu  (Sandwich 
Islands)  and  Auckland  (New  Zealand)  on  the  way. 

The  distances  and  the  average  time  occupied  on  this 
route  are  as  follows :  but  of  course  no  one  travelling  for 
pleasure  or  health  would  think  of  making  the  journey 
in  so  short  a  time,  and  without  resting  at  intermediate 
points. 

*  Liverpool  to  New  York 
New  York  to  San  Francisco 
San  Francisco  to  Honolulu 
Honolulu  to  Auckland 
Auckland  to  Sydney   .         .         .         , 

Total 

The  first  half  of  the  railway  journey  from  New  York 
*  Handbook  of  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company. 


Miles. 

Days. 

3,000     . 

.      10 

3,318     . 

.        6 

2,100     . 

.       8 

3,879    . 

.     15 

1,300    . 

.       4 

13,597     . 

.     43 
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across  the  American  continent  can  be  varied  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  according  to  individual  taste,  and  can 
be  made  to  embrace  a  great  number  of  places  of  interest. 
The  latter  section  of  the  journey  is  made  by  the  Pacific 
Railway,  and  takes  the  traveller  near  some  of  the  most 
magnificent  scenery  and  most  remarkable  localities  of  the 
New  World. 

If,  in  order  to  avoid  the  long  railway  journey  across 
America,  the  voyage  is  made  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  the  traveller  can  either  proceed  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  New  York  as  before,  and  from  thence  take  one 
of  the  Pacific  Mail  steamers  to  Aspinwall ;  or  preferably, 
he  can  sail  direct  to  the  latter  place  from  England  by 
one  of  the  Royal  Mail  steamers. 

Colon  (Aspinwall),  on  the  northern  or  Atlantic  side  of 
the  Isthmus,  is  connected  with  Panama,  on  the  southern 
or  Pacific  side,  by  a  railway  line  forty-seven  miles  in 
length.  From  Panama  the  Pacific  Mail  steamers  convey 
passengers  to  San  Francisco,  where  they  are  transferred 
to  another  of  the  Company's  vessels  for  Sydney,  via 
Honolulu  and  New  Zealand. 

Although  both  the  Pacific  routes  are  full  of  interest 
to  the  general  traveller,  neither  of  them  can  be  regarded 
as  suitable  to  the  confirmed  invalid.  The  long  railway 
journey  in  the  one  case,  occupying,  as  it  does,  many  days 
and  nights ;  the  unhealthy  climate  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  in  the  other  case;  the  many  changes  and  the 
relaxing  latitudes  common  to  both,  render  the  Pacific 
routes  inadmissible  for  the  valetudinarian.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  for  those  who  are 
sufficiently  well  to  brave  fatigue  and  heat,  and  whose 
first  considerations  are  change  and  recreation  rather  than 
the  curative  efiects  of  the  ocean  climate,  there  are  few 
pleasanter  ways  of  seeing  the  world  than  by  combining 
the  Pacific  and  the  Indian  routes — visiting  Australia,  for 
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instance,  by  way  of  New  York  and  San  Francisco,  and 
returning  by  way  of  India  and  the  Suez  Canal,  or  vice 
versa.  The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  issue  circu- 
lar tickets  for  this  tour  round  the  world,  and  give  every 
facility  for  breaking  the  journey  at  all  points  of  interest 
which  the  tourist  may  desire  to  visit. 

(3.)  The  Atlantic  Route. — As  the  long  sea  voyage  to 
Australia  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  emphatically 
the  invalid's  route,  it  demands  more  careful  consideration 
than  either  of  the  preceding.  Although,  perhaps,  pre- 
senting less  variety  and  interest  than  the  others,  its 
advantages  for  the  invalid  are  at  once  apparent.  The 
whole  voyage  is  performed  without  transhipment  or 
changes  of  any  kind,  so  that  the  traveller  can  settle 
himself  into  his  cabin,  surrounded  by  such  comforts  as 
are  possible  to  him,  and  feel  that  it  will  be  his  floating 
home  until  he  is  landed  at  his  destination  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world.  The  duration  of  the  voyage — from 
forty  days  to  three  months,  according  to  the  class  of 
vessel  in  which  it  is  made — is  sufficiently  long  to  allow 
the  sea  climate  to  exert  its  full  constitutional  etfects  ; 
and,  lastly,  the  portions  of  the  ocean  that  are  traversed 
by  this  route  are,  on  the  whole,  the  best  that  can  be 
chosen.  The  voyage  itself,  and  the  regions  of  the  ocean 
through  which  a  vessel  passes  on  its  way  to  Australia  by 
this  route,  are  described  in  detail  in  other  chapters ;  at 
present  it  will  be  only  necessaiy  to  glance  at  the  different 
classes  of  passenger  ships  available  for  selection  by  the 
intending  voyager. 

There  are  three  descriptions  of  vessels  in  which  the 
voyage  to  Australia  or  New  Zealand  may  be  made  ;  viz., 
(1)  Full-powered  ocean  steamers,  (2)  sailing  vessels, 
(3)  a  combination  of  the  two — viz.,  sailing  vessels  with 
an  "auxiliary  screw," 

With   the  exception  of  the  venerable  Great  Britain, 
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which  plied  for  so  many  years  between  England  and 
Australia  without  a  rival,  and  which  properly  belonged 
to  the  class  of  auxiliary  screws,  Australian  steam  vessels 
are  a  comparatively  recent  institution. 

About  18G2,  Messrs.  Money  "Wigram  added  to  their 
fine  fleet  of  Australian  sailing  ships  a  few  vessels  such  as 
the  Somersetshire,  the  Northumberland,  and  the  Durham, 
which,  while  they  were  built  to  sail  with  speed,  were 
also  furnished  with  screw  propellers,  worked  by  engines 
of  moderate  power,  for  use  when  the  wind  is  light  or 
contrar3^  These  vessels,  which  have  been  for  so  many 
years  favourably  known  on  the  Austi-alian  line,  are 
for  the  present  running  to  New  Zealand  at  intervals  as 
required. 

Vessels  of  this  class  made  the  passage  to  Melbourne, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  in  from  fifty  to  fifty-five 
days.  Some  of  the  newer  ones  have  occasionally  done  it 
in  forty-five  days. 

The  first  steam  vessel  built  to  perform  the  vjhole 
journey  between  England  and  Australia  by  steam,  with- 
out the  aid  of  sails,  was  despatched  in  1874,  and,  despite 
all  unfavourable  prognostications,  succeeded  in  making 
the  voyage  to  Melbourne  in  about  forty-nine  days, 
including  stoppage  at  the  Cape  to  coal.  Since  that  time 
many  other  full-powered  steamships  have  been  put  on  to 
the  Australian  line,  the  average  time  occupied  on  the 
passage  being  now  only  from  forty  to  forty-five  days.* 

The  lines  of  sailing  vessels  to  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land  are  now  so  numerous  as  to  afford  j^assengers  an 
almost  unlimited  choice ;  and  although  some  of  the  old 
well-known  firms,  such  as  Green's,  still  retain  the  fore- 
most rank  in  public  estimation,  yet  the  competition  is 
so  great,  that  fairly  good  accommodation  may  be  reckoned 
upon  in  the  ships   belonging  to  all  respectable  owners, 

*  The  Orient  has,  I  believe,  made  the  passage  in  thirty-seven  days. 
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if  due  care  is  taken  in  the  selection,  while  the  charsres 
by  some  of  these  are  considerably  lower  than  in  the  case 
of  the  old-established  lines. 

The  speed  of  sailing  vessels  has  been  greatly  increased 
since  the  days  when  a  voyage  to  Australia  often  occupied 
six  months.  It  may  now  take  from  fifty-nine  days 
(which  is,  I  believe,  the  shortest  passage  on  record)  to 
120  days,  or,  in  very  exceptional  cases,  even  longer  ; 
while  the  average  length  of  passage  is  about  eighty 
days. 

More  detailed  information  as  to  the  various  lines  of 
passenger  ships  to  Australia,  and  the  comparative  merits 
of  the  difierent  classes  of  vessels,  will  be  found  in  the 
next  chapter. 
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CHAPTEE   III. 

TIME    OF    STARTING. — CHOOSING    A     SHIP. 

Best  time  of  starting  for  the  West  Indies — Healthiest  months  in  India — 
Keversal  of  the  seasons  in  the  southern  hemisphere — The  best  time 
of  year  for  Brazil  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — Importance  of 
leaving  England  in  the  early  autumn — Choice  of  a  ship — Respective 
advantages  of  sailing  vessels  and  steamers — Tonnage  of  sailing  vessels 
— Ii'on,  wooden,  and  "  composite  "  ships — Poop-ships  and  flush- deck 
ships — Australian  and  New  Zealand  steam-lines — The  "  Orient  ''line 
—  The  "  Colonial "  line — The  '•  Elder  "  line — Messrs.  Wigram's  steam- 
ships— Australian  lines  of  sailing  vessels — Messrs.  Green's  "  Black- 
wall  "  line— Messrs.  Wigram's  sailing  ships  discontinued — Messrs. 
Devitt  and  Moore — Messrs.  Anderson,  Anderson,  and  Co. — Messrs. 
Trinder,  Anderson,  and  Co. — Messrs.  Houlder  Brothers  and  Co. — 
Mr.  J.  H.  Flint — Various  other  firms — New  Zealand  sailing  lines — 
The  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co. — The  "  Passenger "  line — The 
Australian  ports. 

HAVING  selected  his  route,  our  traveller  must  next 
decide  upon  his  time  for  starting.  Of  course  in 
many  cases  he  will  have  no  option — he  must  go  when  he 
can;  but  where  circumstances  will  allow  a  choice  to  be 
made,  the  time  of  year  at  which  the  voyage  is  commenced 
is  a  point  to  be  carefully  considered,  not  only  with  refer- 
ence to  the  voyage  itself,  but  also  with  regard  to  the 
climate  of  the  country  that  is  to  be  visited.  Thus,  hot 
countries  should,  as  a  rule,  be  visited  only  in  winter ;  and 
even  in  those  countries  which  possess  a  more  moderate 
climate,  some  months  are  much  more  favourable  than 
others.  A  brief  consideration  of  the  best  time  of  year 
for  making  each  of  the  voyages  that  have  been  mentioned 
may  prove  useful. 

In  the  West  Indies  the  seasons  coincide  with  our  own ; 
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and  it  is  only  in  winter  that  a  European,  and  especially 
an  invalid,  would  from  choice  visit  these  islands.  One  or 
two  of  the  West  Indian  ports  are  scarcely  altogether  free 
from  yellow  fever  and  other  infectious  diseases  even  in 
winter,  and  of  course  in  summer  the  risk  of  infection  is 
everywhere  greater ;  added  to  which,  the  intense  heat 
during  the  hot  months  of  the  year  would  be  trying  even 
to  the  strongest  constitutions.  The  best  time,  therefore, 
to  start  on  this  voyage  is  in  the  late  autumn,  so  as  to 
be  in  the  West  Indies  during  the  months  of  December, 
January,  or  February.  The  necessity  for  starting  so  late 
in  the  year  is  a  drawback  to  this  voyage  for  those  suffering 
from  any  chest  dehcacy. 

In  taking  a  voya.ge  to  India  through  the  Suez  Canal 
the  time  of  starting  is  also  very  important.  During  the 
summer  and  early  autumn  the  heat  in  the  Red  Sea  is 
often  most  intense, — so  much  so  as  occasionally  to  prove 
fatal ;  while  the  pleasantest  and  healthiest  months  for 
Europeans  in  India  are  as  a  rule  November,  December, 
,  and  January.  The  time  of  sailing  should  therefore  be 
so  arranged  as  not  only  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the 
period  of  extreme  heat  in  the  Red  Sea,  but  also  to  arrive 
in  India  during  the  cool  season.  This  is  best  done  by 
leavino;  England  some  time  during  the  month  of  October. 
The  seasons  in  countries  situated  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere are  of  course  the  reverse  of  our  own,  and  the  time, 
of  departure  must  be  arranged  with  due  regard  to  this 
fact.  The  following  simple  table  of  the  months  which 
correspond  with  each  other  in  the  two  hemispheres  may 
be  found  of  use  : — 

January  corxesponds  with  July 
Februaiy         ,,  ,,         August 

March  ,,  ,,         September 

April  ,,  ,,         October 

May  ,,  ,,         November 

June  I,  „        December. 
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Li  Brazil  the  healthiest  season  of  the  year,  on  the  whole, 
is  the  winter  (corresponding  to  our  summer) — the  coolest 
month  being  July.  An  invalid  visiting  that  country 
should  therefore  endeavour  to  start  in  the  spring,  about 
May.  Unless  it  is  intended  to  spend  the  following  winter 
abroad,  the  Brazilian  voyage  is  on  this  account  an  unsuit- 
able one  for  patients  suffering  from  pulmouary  complaints, 
as  they  would  be  returning  to  England  at  the  worst  time 
of  year — viz.,  in  the  autumn. 

The  climate  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  if  the  locality  be 
judiciously  chosen,  is  at  all  times  a  good  one  for  chest 
invalids  ;  but  the  time  of  year  when  the  country  is  to  be 
seen  at  its  best,  and  when  the  colony  is  altogether 
pleasantest  for  Europeans,  is  the  spring — viz.,  about 
October  and  November.  The  best  time,  therefore,  for 
leaving  England  will  be  in  September,  which  is  an 
admirable  time  for  invalids  w^ho  wish  to  escape  the 
winter  at  home. 

In  the  Australian  colonies,  as  in  South  Africa,  localities 
are  to  be  found  that  are  admirably  adapted  for  invalids  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year.  Those,  therefore,  who  choose  the 
Australian  voyage  need  be  under  no  particular  anxiety  as 
to  the  time  at  which  they  will  arrive  at  their  destination. 
Speaking  generally,  the  autumn — corresponding  to  our 
March,  April,  and  May — is  perhaps  the  most  favourable 
time  of  year  as  regards  climate.  In  many  parts  of 
Australia,  however,  the  winter  is  delightful,  while  for 
seeing  the  vegetation  in  full  perfection  the  spring  is  the 
most  favourable  time. 

The  climate  of  Australia  and  of  South  Africa,  and  the 
characteristics  of  the  seasons  in  those  countries,  will  be 
fully  described  in  future  chapters. 

Having  spoken  of  the  best  time  for  sailing,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  country  to  be  visited,  it  may  be  as 
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well  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  most  favourable 
months  for  leaving  our  own  shores  in  order  to  avoid  the 
inclemencies  of  our  climate  and  unnecessary  discomforts 
at  startinsf. 

For  invalids  suffering  from  chest  delicacy  it  will  of 
course  be  very  important  to  escape  our  English  winter ; 
and  for  this  reason  the  autumn  should  in  all  cases  be 
chosen,  when  practicable,  as  the  time  for  commencing  the 
voyage.  It  is  true  that  cold  weather  will  not  altogether 
be  avoided  by  those  who  start  in  the  autumn  on  a  voyage 
to  Australia.  For  five  or  six  weeks  after  passing  to  the 
south  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  a  temperature  will  be 
experienced  which,  though  seldom  below  50°,  will  appear 
considerably  lower  on  account  of  the  humidity  of  the  air 
and  the  strong  winds  that  almost  constantly  blow  in  those 
regions  of  the  ocean.  But  although  the  weather  is  cold 
and  bracing,  it  is  still  the  summer  of  those  latitudes,  as 
shown  by  the  length  of  the  days  and  the  brightness  of  the 
sunshine.  Those  few  weeks  of  cold  weather  are  therefore 
very  different  in  their  effect  on  the  constitution  to  the 
seven  or  eight  months  of  fog,  gloom,  and  rain  which  we 
so  frequently  experience  in  England. 

The  date  of  sailing  should  not  be  delayed  too  long. 
September,  or,  at  the  latest,  October,  should  be  the  month 
chosen.  Towards  the  end  of  September  and  the  begin- 
ning of  October  the  "  equinoctial  gales"  are  supposed  to 
prevail  round  the  British  coasts,  and  some  may  prefer  to 
avoid  sailing  during  the  time  they  are  expected.  But 
seafaring  men  take  but  little  notice  of  these  gales,  which 
are  very  irregular  in  their  occurrence. 

The  invalid  should,  if  possible,  avoid  sailing  during  the 
winter  months.  The  weather  round  our  coasts  is  then 
often  very  severe,  and  the  cold  is  all  the  more  trying 
because  the  comforts  of  home  have  just  been  left  behind. 
Sea  fogs  and  violent  gales  frequently  prevail  during  the 
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winter  season,  and  increase  the  discomforts,  if  not  the 
dangers,  of  the  first  part  of  the  voyage. 

Besides  these  objections  to  commencing  a  voyage  in 
winter,  there  is  also  the  very  important  one  of  the  rapid 
transition  from  the  cold  of  England  to  the  heat  of  the 
tropics,  which  cannot  but  be  trying  to  those  of  delicate 
constitution  at  the  commencement  of  a  voyage. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  it  will  be  seen  that  if  the 
invalid  is  in  a  position  to  fix  his  own  time  of  starting ; 
if  his  destination  should  be  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or 
Australia ;  and  particularly  if  he  suffers  from  chest 
delicacy,  the  early  autumn  is  the  best  time  for  him  to 
commence  his  travels. 

Choice  of  a  Ship. — The  next  point  will  be  the  choice 
of  a  ship.  If  the  voyage  is  to  the  West  Indies,  to  Brazil, 
to  India  by  the  Suez  Canal,  or  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
the  choice  will  be  confined  to  those  steamers  of  one  or 
more  great  lines  which  happen  to  be  sailing  at  the  time 
the  traveller  wishes  to  start.  Nor  would  it  be  necessary 
in  these  cases  to  exercise  any  further  selection,  because 
the  name  of  the  company  is  usually  a  sufiicient  guarantee 
for  the  safety  and  comfort  of  each  of  its  vessels.  But  when 
the  contemplated  voyage  is  to  Australia  or  New  Zealand 
by  the  Atlantic  route,  there  will  be  a  much  wider  choice. 
It  will  then  be  necessary  to  decide  between  sailing  vessels, 
steamers,  and  vessels  with  an  auxiliary  screw ;  and  if  a 
sailing  vessel  be  chosen,  there  will  be  the  ships  of  various 
lines  from  which  to  select. 

This  brings  us  to  the  important  question  of  the  respec- 
tive advantages  to  the  invalid  of  sailing  vessels  and 
steamers.  Putting  aside  the  question  of  greater  speed 
and  economy  of  time,  which,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  are 
not  of  the  first  importance  to  an  invalid  traveller,  the 
principal  advantages  of  a  steamer  over  a  sailing  vessel 
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are  the  (usually)  superior  cuisine  and  attendance,  and 
the  uniform  rate  of  progress — the  steam-power  being 
specially  of  value  as  ensuring  a  rapid  passage  through 
those  equatorial  regions  in  which  it  is  by  no  means 
desirable  to  linger.  The  currents  of  air  produced  by  the 
movement  of  the  vessel,  and  the  greater  facilities  for 
ventilation  by  means  of  windsails,  etc.,  will  also  be  points 
in  favour  of  steamers  during  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
voyage.  Against  these  advantages,  however,  are  to  be 
set  some  very  grave  drawbacks.  One  of  these  is  the 
constant  vibration  of  the  engines,  which,  continuing 
night  and  day,  is  very  distressing  to  some  invalids,  espe- 
cially to  those  who  are  suffering  from  nervous  complaints. 
The  disagreeable  greasy  smell  from  the  engine-room,  and 
the  blacks  which  are  sometimes  sprinkled  from  the  funnel, 
are  also  far  from  pleasant.  The  whole  ship  is  also  hotter 
on  account  of  the  furnaces  and  the  radiated  heat  from 
the  funnel,  etc.  I  find  that  the  maximum  heat  in  the 
tropics  is  from  8°  to  10°  greater  in  the  cabins  of  an  iron 
steamship,  than  in  those  of  a  wooden  sailing  vessel. 
Again,  the  motion  of  a  steamer  is  more  uneasy  than  that 
of  a  sailing  vessel,  especially  when  the  former  is  steam- 
ing against  a  head  wind.  But  the  most  important  dis- 
advantage of  all  is  the  greater  economy  of  space  rendered 
necessary  in  steamers  by  the  large  amount  of  room  taken 
up  by  the  engines  and  coal-bunkers ;  by  the  extra  expenses 
of  steam,  and  the  extra  value  of  freight.  The  cabins  are 
therefore  smaller  and  more  crowded.  Thus,  while  in  a 
good  sailing  vessel  a  cabin  measuring  ten  feet  by  ten 
feet  will  contain  only  two  berths,  a  cabin  considerably 
smaller,  viz.,  ten  feet  by  seven  or  eight  feet,  will  in  a 
steamer  be  made  to  accommodate  three  passengers.  In 
the  more  modern  steamers,  much  is  done  to  render  the 
ventilation  as  satisfactory  as  possible,  but  the  small  cabin 
space,  and  the  crowding  together  of  its  occupants,  must 
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always  be,  especially  in  the  case  of  invalids,  a  serious 
drawback. 

Vessels  with  an  "  auxiliary  screw  "  would  seem  at  first 
sight  to  combine  all  the  advantages  of  sailing  ships  and 
steamers  ;  and  in  some  respects  this  is  the  case.  They 
sail  when  the  wind  is  favourable,  and  they  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  able  to  get  up  steam  and  hurry  through 
those  belts  of  calm  in  which  a  vessel  with  only  sails  to 
depend  upon  is  sometimes  detained  for  many  days.  The 
great  objection  of  comparatively  small  and  crowded  cabins 
still,  however,  remains,  and  seems  at  present  to  be  insepa- 
rable from  steamers  of  all  kinds. 

Looking  at  the  question  from  every  point  of  view, 
there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that,  for  any  one 
really  travelling  for  health,  a  sailing  vessel  is  more  suit- 
able than  a  steamer,  especially  if  the  invalid  suffers  from 
chest  delicacy.  Not  only  are  the  cabins  more  roomy  and 
less  crowded,  but  a  certain  air  of  quiet  and  an  absence  of 
bustle  and  hurry  usually  prevail  on  board  a  sailing  vessel, 
which  are  seldom  to  be  found  in  a  steamer ;  and  although 
those  who  are  of  an  impatient  disposition  may  chafe  at 
the  delay  caused  by  calms  and  contrary  winds,  others 
only  regard  those  hindrances  as  an  agreeable  change, 
£Lnd  find  them  less  monotonous  than  a  uniform  rate  of 
progress. 

But  the  most  important  points  of  all  in  favour  of  a 
sailing  vessel  for  invalids  suffering  from  chest  delicacy  are 
the  greater  length  of  time  occupied  in  the  voyage, — thus 
allowing  the  climate  of  the  sea  ample  scope  for  its  curative 
effects, — and  the  more  gradual  transition  from  cold  to  hot 
latitudes,  and  vice  versa.  In  a  steamer,  these  transitions 
are  so  sudden  and  abrupt  as  often  to  be  extremely  trying 
to  delicate  constitutions ;  for  although  those  changes  ot 
climate,  by  their  hardening  effect  on  the  system,  consti- 
tute an  important  factor  in  the  benefit  derived  from  sea 
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voyages,  yet  if  made  too  rapidly  the  shock  is  greater 
than  can  be  borne  by  most  invalids. 

Bearing  in  mind,  however,  the  extraordinarily  rapid 
development  of  steam  in  connection  with  the  Australian 
trade  during  the  last  five  or  six  years,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  doubt  that  before  long  the  whole  of  the 
passenger  traffic  will  be  absorbed  by  the  great  lines  of 
steamers,  and  that  the  handsome  and  well-found  Aus- 
tralian sailing  packet  will — unless  a  few  are  specially 
retained  as  invalid  ships — become  as  much  a  thing  of 
the  past  as  the  old  East  Indiaman.  But  although  we 
may  be  inclined  to  regret  this,  we  fortunately  live  in  an 
age  of  progress,  and  the  great  improvements  already 
made  in  the  construction  and  arrangements  of  steamers 
warrant  us  in  the  hope  that  most  of  the  objections  which 
at  present  exist  to  this  class  of  vessels  in  the  ease  of 
invalids  may  before  long  be  removed. 

A  few  particulars  as  to  the  size  and  construction  of  the 
two  classes  of  passenger  vessels  may  be  found  of  interest. 

To  begin  with  steamers.  The  great  tendency  of  the 
present  day  is  to  increase  not  only  the  size  but  the 
power  of  ocean  steam-ships.  Each  year  sees  vessels 
launched  which  are  larger  and  more  powerful  than  their 
predecessors.  In  saying  this,  no  account  is  made  of  the 
Great  Eastern,  which  was  a  prodigj^,  born  before  its  time, 
and,  like  most  prodigies,  to  some  extent  a  failure.  But 
the  ships  which  are  year  by  year  added  to  the  fleets  of 
great  existing  lines  are  not  experiments,  but  a  cautious 
and  successful  advance  upon  former  models. 

It  is  little  more  than  sixty  years  ago  since  the  first 
steamer  was  constructed.  It  was  merely  a  strong  barge 
fitted  with  engines  and  paddle-wheels.  The  large  ocean 
steamers  of  the  present  day  are  nearly  all  from  300  ft. 
to  520  ft.  in  length,  and  have  a  gi-oss  tonnage  of  from 
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2,000  to  8,500  tons.  In  size,  construction,  rig,  and 
internal  arrangement,  steamers  present  an  almost  endless 
variety.  In  some  the  saloon  and  principal  cabins  are  at 
the  stern  end  of  the  ship ;  in  others  they  are  in  front  of 
the  engine-room ;  and  in  others  again  they  occupy  the 
more  central  portion  of  the  vessel.  The  saloon  is  in 
many  cases  placed  longitudinally,  with  the  sleeping 
cabins  opening  into  it  on  either  side ;  while  in  other 
ships  it  occupies  a  section  of  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
vessel.  Some  steamers  are  built  with  "  poop-decks," 
and  in  this  case  the  "  poop,"  which  is  constructed  above 
the  main  deck,  contains  the  saloons  and  the  best  sleeping 
cabins.  Other  ships  have  "flush-decks,"  in  which  case 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  accommodation  is  below.  No 
two  ships  are  altogether  alike,  and  all  have  their  distinc- 
tive features,  and  good  and  bad  qualities. 

The  following  description  of  the  Servia,  a  new  ship 
added  to  the  fleet  of  the  Cunard  Company  in  March, 
1881,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  latest  development  of 
ship-building  as  applied  to  ocean  passenger  trafiic. 

"  The  dimensions  of  the  Servia  are — length,  530ft., 
breadth  52ft.,  depth  44ft.  9in.,  gross  tonnage  8,500  tons. 
A  better  idea  of  the  huge  size  of  the  vessel  will  be 
gained  from  the  following  facts.  Her  cargo  capacity 
will  be  equal  to  6,500  tons,  with  1,800  tons  of  coal  and 
1,000  tons  of  water  ballast,  the  vessel  having  a  double 
bottom  on  the  longitudinal  bracket  system.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  the  indicated  horse-power  will  amount  to 
10,500.  There  are  in  all  seven  boilers,  six  of  which  are 
double  and  one  single-ended,  and  all  are  made  of  steel, 
with  corrugated  furnaces,  the  total  number  of  furnaces 
being  thirty- nine.  Practically  the  Servia  is  a  five-decker, 
as  she  is  built  with  four  decks  and  a  promenade.  The 
promenade,  which  is  reserved  for  the  passengers,  is  very 
large  and  spacious.     On  the  fore  part  of  it  are  the  steam 
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steering  gear  and  house,  captain's  room,  and  flyino- 
bridge.  On  the  upper  deck  forward  is  the  forecastle, 
with  accommodation  for  the  crew,  and  lavatories  and 
bath  rooms  for  steerage  passengers,  while  aft  are  the 
light  towers  for  signalling  the  Admiralty  lights,  with 
the  look-out  bridge  on  the  top.  Near  to  the  midship 
house  are  the  captain's  and  officers'  sleeping  cabins. 
Next  to  the  engine  skylight  is  the  smoking-room,  which 
can  be  entered  from  the  deck  or  from  the  cabins  below. 
It  is  unusually  large  for  a  smoking-room,  being  30ft. 
long  by  22ft.  wide.  Near  the  after-deck  house  is  the 
ladies'  drawing-room,  to  which  access  can  be  obtained 
either  from  the  music-room  or  from  the  deck.  Abaft  of 
this,  and  in  the  upper  end  of  the  upper  deck,  is  the 
music-room,  which  is  50ft.  by  22ft.  in  dimensions,  and 
which  is  to  be  fitted  up  in  a  handsome  manner  with 
polished  wood  panellings.  Immediately  abaft  of  the 
music-room  is  the  grand  staircase,  which  leads  to  the 
main  saloon  and  the  cabins  below  on  the  main  and  lower 
decks.  For  the  convenience  of  the  passengers  there  are 
no  fewer  than  four  different  entrances  from  the  upper 
deck  of  the  ship  to  the  cabins.  At  the  foot  of  the  stair 
leading  to  the  saloon  and  also  in  the  cabins  the  panel- 
lings are  of  polished  Hungarian  ash  and  maple  wood. 
The  saloon  is  very  large,  being  74ft.  long  by  49ft.  wide, 
with  sitting  accommodation  for  350  persons,  while  the 
clear  height  under  the  beams  is  8ft.  Gin.  The  sides  are 
all  in  fancy  woods,  with  beautifully  polished  inlaid 
panels.  All  the  upholstery  of  the  saloon  is  of  morocco 
leather.  Right  forward  of  the  after-deck  are  the  pantries, 
baths,  lavatories,  and  state  rooms.  The  total  number  of 
state  rooms  is  1G8,  and  the  vessel  has  accommodation  for 
450  first-class  and  600  steerage  passengers,  besides  a  crew 
of  200  officers  and  men.  For  two-thirds  of  its  entire 
length  the  lower  deck  is  fitted  up  with  first-class  state 
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rooms.  The  ship  is  divided  into  nine  water-tight  bulk- 
heads, and  she  is  built  according  to  the  Admiralty  re- 
quirements for  war  purposes.  There  are  in  all  twelve 
boats,  and  these  are  equipped  as  lifeboats,  and  have  Hill 
and  Clark's  patent  improved  boat-lowering  apparatus. 
The  upper  deck  is  of  steel,  covered  with  yellow  pine,  the 
main  deck  is  of  steel  with  a  teak  covering,  and  the  lower 
deck  is  of  steel  with  a  covering  of  teak  above  the  engine 
and  boiler  spaces.  All  the  deck  houses  and  deck  fittings, 
which  are  liable  to  be  carried  away  in  a  heavy  sea,  are 
made  of  iron  and  steel,  and  are  riveted  to  the  steel  decks 
underneath.  The  Servia  possesses  a  peculiarity  which 
will  add  to  her  safety — namely,  a  double  bottom,  or  iron 
skin.  Thus,  were  she  to  ground  on  rocks,  she  would  re- 
main perfectly  safe  while  the  inner  skin  continued  intact. 
There  are  three  masts  on  the  vessel,  and  the  Cunard 
Company  have  adhered  to  their  special  rig,  believing  it 
to  be  more  ship-shape  than  the  practice  of  fitting  up 
masts  according  to  the  length  of  the  ship.  On  these 
masts  there  will  be  a  good  spread  of  canvas  to  assist  in 
propelling  the  vessel."  * 

In  some  of  the  more  recently  built  steamers,  consi- 
derable improvements  have  been  made  as  regards  the 
ventilation  and  warming  of  the  cabins :  not  a  few  are 
fitted  up  throughout  with  electric  or  pneumatic  bells ; 
and  I  believe  it  is  in  contemplation  to  introduce  the 
electric  light  in  some  of  the  larger  vessels. 

We  will  now  turn  to  sailing  ships.  Although  vessels 
of  this  class  have  within  the  last  fifty  years  undergone 
very  great  improvements,  especially  as  regards  size  and 
speed,  the  advance  has  scarcely  been  so  rapid  as  in  the 
case  of  steamers.  The  rig  has,  at  any  rate  to  a  lands- 
man's eye,  been   but  little  altered — there  are  still  the 

*  Times,  March  3rd,  1881. 
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full-rigged  ships,  barques,  brigs,  brigantines,  and  schooners, 
of  former  days.  Certain  labour-saving  appliances,  such 
as  double  topsail  yards,  self-reefing  topsails,  donkey- 
en  oines,  etc.,  have  been  introduced.  These  have  been 
rendered  necessary  by  the  small  crews — scarcely  half 
those  of  former  days — which,  owing  to  competition  and 
heavy  expenses,  even  the  largest  ships  are  now  com- 
pelled to  carry.  A  wonderful  increase  of  speed  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  application  of  scientific  principles 
to  the  construction  of  modem  sailing  vessels.  Little 
more  than  half  a  century  ago  a  voyage  to  Australia  often 
occupied  more  than  six  months;  now  it  is  frequently 
made  in  little  more  than  two. 

But  it  is  perhaps  in  the  matter  of  size  that  the  greatest 
advance  has  been  made.  In  old  times  the  longest 
voyages  used  to  be  made  in  vessels  of  40  or  .50  tons 
burden.  Even  in  the  most  flourishing  days  of  the  East 
India  traders,  there  were  but  few  ships  of  more  than 
1,000  tons,  and  their  size  was  only  excused  on  the  ground 
that  they  might  have  to  defend  themselves  or  even  to 
attack  on  occasion.  They  took  out  small  armam.ents 
and  a  crew  some  sixty  to  a  hundred  strong.  Now  there 
are  few  passenger  ships  of  less  than  1,000  tons,  and 
many  are  over  2,000  tons.  Most  of  the  sailing  vessels 
carrying  passengers  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand  have 
a  registered  tonnage  of  1,000  to  2,000,  and  even  the 
largest  are  now  content  with  a  crew  of  from  thirtj^  to 
forty  men  and  boys,  including  ofiicers  and  midshipmen, 
but  exclusive  of  stewards. 

Iron  has  been  so  rapidly  superseding  wood  for  ship- 
building purposes  of  late  year.s,  that  the  old-fashioned 
"  frigate-built"  ship,  framed  entirely  of  hard  wood  (gene- 
rally teak  or  oak),  is  quickly  disappearing.  The  new  .ships 
— which  are  generally  of  the  longer  narrower  build  to 
which  the  term  "  clipper  "  has  been  applied — are  mostly 
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either  built  altogether  of  iron,  or  are  what  are  called 
"  composite  "  ships — that  is,  they  consist  of  a  casing  of 
wood  upon  an  iron  framework.  There  are  still,  however, 
some  fine  wooden  ships  remaining;  and,  where  the  choice 
can  be  made,  wood  is  to  be  preferred  to  iron  for  several 
reasons,  the  most  important  of  which  is  that  wooden  ships 
are  cooler  in  hot  and  warmer  in  cold  latitudes  than  iron 
ones.  Composite  vessels,  whose  sides  are  constructed 
entirely  of  wood,  are  free  from  any  objection,  and  are 
often  most  comfortable  and  reliable  in  every  respect. 

The  great  majority  of  passenger  sailing  vessels  are 
"  poop  "  ships,  and  most  of  the  first-class  passengers  are 
accommodated  in  the  poop  cabins.  There  are,  however, 
a  few  very  fine  "  flush-deck "  ships,  in  which  there  is 
either  no  poop  at  all,  or  one  only  sufficiently  large  to  con- 
tain the  officers'  cabins.  In  these  vessels  the  whole  of  the 
passengers'  cabins  are  on  the  lower  deck.  Flush-deck 
ships  have  one  or  two  advantages  over  those  with  a  poop. 
They  generally  afford  a  larger  space  for  exercise,  and  the 
cabins  are  more  protected  in  rough  weather.*  On  the 
other  hand,  the  ventilation  in  the  cabins  is  not  usually 
so  good  as  it  is  in  a  poop  ship,  as  the  ports  are  not  only 
smaller,  but  also  being  nearer  the  sea,  they  have  to  be 
closed  more  frequently.  In  fact,  poop  cabins  are  always 
liked  on  account  of  their  airiness  and  cheerfulness. 

Australian  sailing  vessels  intended  to  carry  passengers 
are,  as  we  have  seen,  generally  of  from  1,000  to  2,000  tons 
register.  As  a  rule,  the  larger  the  ship  the  steadier  she 
will  be  in  all  ordinary  weather ;  but  some  seafaring  men 
hold  that  in  really  severe  gales  a  ship  of  1,000  tons  will 

*  Flush-deck  ships  frequently  have  a  smoking-room  on  deck. 
This  is  a  very  great  advantage  to  invalids,  as  it  affords  them  shelter 
during  rough  or  rainy  weather,  and  they  are  not  compelled  to  go 
below  and  breathe  the  vitiated  air  of  the  saloon  and  cabin — always 
worse  at  such  times  on  account  of  the  skylights  being  closed. 
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behave  better  than  one  of  2,000.  Speaking  generally,  and 
from  personal  experience,  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
the  larger  the  ship  the  more  comfortable  she  will  be  found 
in  all  respects  under  all  ordinary  circumstances. 

The  following  description  of  the  Sobraon,  one  of 
Messrs.  Green's  Australian  packets,  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  dimensions  and  equipment  of  a  first-class  sailing  vessel. 

The  ship  in  question  is  a  "composite"  ship — that  is, 
she  is  built  of  solid  teak,  with  iron  beams  and  frame- 
work. She  is  of  2,130  tons  register,  3,500  tons  burden. 
Her  length  is  800  feet,  her  breadth  40  feet ;  extreme 
depth  of  hold  28  feet.  The  height  of  the  mainmast, 
which  in  common  with  the  other  masts  is  of  wrought 
iron,  is  189  feet,  29  feet  being  below  the  main  deck. 
The  length  of  the  main  and  fore  yards  is  90  feet ; 
lower  topsail  yards  76  feet ;  upper  topsail  yards  56  feet ; 
royal  yards  44  feet.     All  the  yards  are  of  steel. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  sails,  with  the  quantity 
of  canvas  contained  in  each  : — 

MAIXMAST. 

Mainsail  .         .  .  720  yds.  Topmast  staysail  .  330  yds. 

Two  maintopsails  .  700    ,,  Topgallant     ,,  .  260    ,, 

Topgallantsail .  .  280   ,,  Royal  ,,  .  188    „ 

Royal       .         .  .  193    ,, 

FOREMAST. 

Foresail  .         .         .583  yds.      Royal  .         .         .180  yds. 

Two  foretopsails       .  700    ,,         Topmast  staysail  .   165    ,, 

Topgallantsail  .         .  280   „  Three  jibs  .         .         .  600    ,, 

MIZEXMAST. 

Cross  jack         .         .  300  yds.  Topmast  staysail  .  327  yds. 

Two  mizentopsails   .  450    ,,  Topgallant     ,,  .  210   ,, 

Topgallantsail.         .   190    „  Spanker    .         .  .280    „ 
Royal       .         .         .   120   ,, 

Giving  a  total  of  7,056  yards,  or  not  far  short  of  two  acres  of  canvas. 
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Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  expense  of  a  suit  of 
sails  from  the  fact  that  a  new  mainsail  costs  nearly  £100. 

The  Sobraon  is  built  with  a  special  view  to  carrjdng  a 
large  number  of  passengers.  She  has  a  flush  deck,  with 
only  a  very  small  poop,  containing  merely  the  officers' 
quarters.  There  is  a  deck-house,  containing  a  smoking- 
room,  two  bath-rooms,  and  a  handsome  staircase  leading 
to  the  saloons.  The  principal  saloon  is  more  than  100 
feet  in  length,  and  is  panelled  in  polished  teak  and 
maple.  It  will  dine  seventy  or  eighty  people.  There  is 
also  a  prettily  decorated  ladies'  saloon  near  the  stern  of 
the  ship.  On  eith.er  side  of  the  saloons  are  the  sleeping 
cabins,  and  at  one  end  of  the  principal  saloon  there  is 
a  piano.  The  second  and  third-class  cabins  are  particu- 
larly roomy  and  well  ventilated. 

The  reader  will  now,  it  is  hoped,  be  in  a  position  to 
make  his  .selection  of  the  class  of  ship  which  will  best  suit 
his  state  of  health,  his  requirements,  and  the  length  of 
time  at  his  disposal,  and  may  turn  his  attention  to  the 
various  lines  of  vessels  which,  in  the  case  of  a  voyage  to 
Australia  or  New  Zealand  will  be  at  his  disposal. 

If  it  is  decided  to  make  the  passage  out  by  steam,  the 
choice  will  be  somewhat  limited,  as  there  are  at  present 
only  a  few  lines  of  steamers  running  to  the  Australian 
colonies.  They  are  as  follows :  but  changes  are  so  con- 
stantly occurring  in  all  matters  connected  with  shipping, 
especially  at  the  present  time,  that  the  information  given 
can  only  be  taken  as  approximately  correct  up  to  the 
date  of  publication : — 

1.  The  full-powered  steamships  of  the  "Orient"  Steam 
Navigation  Company  (limited),  associated  at  present  with 
vessels  belonorincr  to  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany,  run  every  fortnight  from  London  (South-west  India 
Docks)  to  Adelaide,  Melbourne,  and  Sydney.    The  steamers 
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of  this  line  are  splendid  vessels,  of  about  4,000  to  5,400 
tons  register.  They  are  provided  with  every  accommo- 
dation for  passengers,  including  steam  heating  apparatus, 
bath-rooms,  smoking-room,  ice-house,  piano,  library,  etc., 
and  make  the  passage  out  in  about  forty  to  forty-five 
days.*  They  embark  passengers  at  either  Gravesend  or 
Plymouth,  and  call  at  St.  Vincent  (Cape  Verd  Islands) 
and  at  Cape  Town  on  the  outward  voyage. 

2.  Messrs  Houlder  Brothers  advertise  a  line  of  Aus- 
tralian Steamships  comprising,  according  to  their  lists, 
some  fine  vessels  of  3,000  to  4,500  tons  register.  These 
vessels  have  the  advantage  of  containing  only  two  berths 
in  each  cabin.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  outward 
route  of  these  ships  is  sometimes  by  the  Suez  Canal,  and 
sometimes  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  according  to 
circumstances.     The   sailings   take  place  at  present  at 

*  The  following  account  of  the  Orient,  one  of  the  new  steamships 
of  the  "  Orient  "  Steam  Navigation  Company,  is  taken  from  the 
Daily  News  : — "  The  total  length  of  the  Orient  is  460  ft.,  her  width 
46  ft.  6  in.,  and  her  depth  37  ft.  8  in.  Her  tonnage  is  5,400.  She 
is  4,000  horse-power  nominally,  but  practically  4,500.  She  has 
accommodation  for  136  saloon  passengers,  138  second-class,  and  300 
steerage,  with  further  capacity  for  250  more.  If  needed  for  war 
purposes,  she  could  take  3,000  troops  and  400  horses.  Every  pro- 
vision for  safety  in  case  of  accident  has  been  made.  Cork  life-belts 
are  found  in  every  bunk.  The  life  and  other  boats  are  capable 
of  taking  off  the  whole  of  an  average  ship's  party,  and  the  ship  is 
divided  into  seven  water-tight  compartments.  Pipes  are  laid  aU 
over  in  case  of  fire,  so  that  the  vessel  might  be  almost  instanta- 
neously flooded.  The  Orient  is  buUt  expressly  for  the  Australian  and 
New  Zealand  trade,  and,  as  already  stated,  is  expected  to  do  the 
voyage  to  Adelaide  in  thirty-five  days.  Her  consumption  of  coal 
will  not  be  fiir  short  of  seventy  tons  per  day.  Her  total  weight, 
vfiih.  full  complement  of  passengers  and  freightage,  wUl  be  about 
10,000  tons — her  four  anchors  alone  weighing  four  tons  each.  The 
total  cost  will  not  be  much  less  than  £150,000.  Her  crew,  includ- 
ing stewards,  numbers  nearly  150." 
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irregular  intervals,  but  are  well  advertised  beforehand  in 
the  public  papers.* 

3.  Mr.  John  Henry  Flint  advertises,  in  connection 
with  the  "  Colonial "  line,  steamers  similar  to  the  above 
for  the  Australian  voyage.  The  sailings  and  full  particu- 
lars are  notified  from  time  to  time  in  the  public  prints. 

4.  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  vessels 
belonging  to  the  class  formerly  known  as  "  auxiliary 
screws,"  owned  by  Messrs.  Money  Wigram  and  Sons. 
They  comprise  the  Somersetshire,  Northumberland, 
Durham,  and  Kent — vessels  of  from  2,000  to  3,000 
tons  register,  all  of  which  achieved  a  great  reputation 
for  comfort  and  convenience.  The  Norfolk,  the  last 
added  to  the  list,  is  a  vessel  of  a  somewhat  diflferent  class 
to  the  others.  She  has  engines  of  greater  power,  and 
more  nearly  resembles  the  full-powered  steamers,  such 
as  those  of  the  "  Orient "  line.  After  a  long  and  useful 
career  in  the  Australian  trade,  these  ships  now  run  at 
intervals  to  the  ports  of  New  Zealand,  in  connection  with 
one  of  the  New  Zealand  passenger  lines. 

It  will  be  seen,  on  looking  over  the  above  list,  that 
a  passenger  wishing  to  proceed  to  Australia  by  steam, 
during  any  particular  month,  will,  on  an  average,  have 
two  or  three  steamers  from  which  to  choose ;  and  as 
each  of  these  vessels  will  probably  be  of  a  different  class, 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  decision. 

But  when  the  voyage  is  to  be  made  in  a  sailing  vessel, 
the  selection  becomes  a  matter  of  some  little  difficulty, 
because  there  are  so  many  great  lines  of  passenger  ships, 
many  of  which  offer  excellent  accommodation. 

Perhaps  the  best  known  of  all  the  shipping  firms  is 

*  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  same  vessels  are  some- 
times advertised  under  different  agencies,  and  would  appear  as  if 
belonging  to  several  different  "  lines." 
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that  of  Messrs.  Green  and  Co.,  of  Blackwall,  whose 
magnificent  fleet  of  East  Indian  and  Australian  vessels 
used  in  former  days  to  rank  next  to  the  Royal  Navy. 

Since  the  discontinuance  of  the  old  passenger  route  to 
India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  actual  number  of 
their  sailing  ships  has  been  considerably  diminished ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  built  some  very  fine 
steamers  for  the  Indian  voyage  through  the  Suez  Canal. 
They  still  retain,  however,  a  considerable  number  of 
Australian  sailing  packets — some  being  frigate-built  ships 
of  the  older  type,  others  iron  and  composite  vessels, — 
many  of  which  ai'e  amongst  the  largest  and  finest  sailing 
ships  to  be  found  in  the  mercantile  marine.  Although 
perhaps  not  so  well  found,  nor  so  fully  manned,  as  in  the 
palmy  old  East  Indian  days,  Messrs.  Green's  ships  still 
maintain  their  position  in  the  very  first  rank  of  Australian 
passenger  lines,  and  their  vessels  are  in  all  respects 
thoroughly  reliable.  Some  of  them,  such  as  the  Sobraon, 
regularly  make  the  return  voyage  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  have  obtained  quite  a  reputation  as  invalid 
ships. 

The  firm  of  Messrs.  Money  Wigram  and  Sons  was, 
many  years  ago,  associated  with  that  of  Messrs.  Green  ; 
and  when  the  separation  occurred,  they  took  with  them 
the  original  house  flag,  which,  according  to  tradition, 
they  won  by  lot.  In  addition  to  their  auxiliary  screw 
steamships,  which  have  been  already  mentioned,  Messrs. 
Wigram  until  recently  owned  a  fine  fleet  of  sailing  vessels 
of  much  the  same  type  as  those  of  Messrs.  Green  and  Co. 
For  some  years  past,  however,  they  have  gradually 
reduced  the  number  of  their  ships,  until  at  the  present 
time  not  more  than  one  is  retained  on  the  Australian 
line,  even  if  that  has  not  also  been  already  discontinued. 
Not  a  few  who  can  look  back  to  pleasant  voyages  in 
these  comfortable  vessels  will  feel  some  regret  that  the 
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familiar  flag  will  be  no  longer  seen  upon  Australian 
waters. 

Messrs.  Devitt  and  Moore  have  for  many  years  owned 
or  chartered  some  of  the  largest  and  most  popular 
passenger  ships  in  the  Australian  trade.  The  firm  has 
recently  become  associated  with  that  of  Messrs.  Green 
and  Co.,  both  the  lines  being  now  under  the  same 
management.  Messrs.  Devitt  and  Moore's  ships  have 
achieved  a  great  and  deserved  reputation,  especially  in 
the  colonies,  and  the  name  of  this  firm  may  always  be 
reo-arded  as  a  gruarantee  for  the  excellence  of  their  vessels. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  are  many  other  firms  of 
hisfh  standinof  which  own  lines  of  vessels  for  Australia 
and  New  Zealand.  Amongst  them  the  following  may 
be  mentioned : — 

Messrs.  Anderson,  Anderson  and  Co.'s  line  of  sailing 
ships  for  Adelaide,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Brisbane,  etc. 
These  ships,  most  of  which  are  over  1,000  tons  register, 
are  despatched  at  frequent  intervals  from  the  South- 
west India  Dock.  Two  of  these — the  Hesperus  and  the 
Harbinger — now  regularly  make  the  return  voyage  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  are  therefore  well  suited  for 
invalids  going  out  and  returning  by  sailing  vessel. 

Messrs,  Geo.  Thompson's  "  Aberdeen "  line  of  clipper 
ships  has  long  been  favourably  known  amongst  the 
Australian  sailing  lines.  Messrs.  Thompson  own  a  large 
number  of  vessels,  and  they  frequently  despatch  four  or 
five  ships  in  one  month — some  to  Melbourne,  and  some 
to  Sydney  or  other  ports. 

Messrs.  Trinder,  Anderson  and  Co.'s  ships  of  the 
"  Elder  "  hne  sail  from  the  London  Docks  for  Adelaide 
o-enerally  twice  in  every  month.  Their  vessels  are  also 
occasionally  despatched  to  the  other  Australian  ports. 
Several  of  the  ships  belonging  to  this  line  make  the 
return  voyage  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     The 
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Torrens,  which  is  specially  recommended  by  Messrs. 
Trinder  and  Co.,  as  an  invalid  ship,  leaves  London  each 
year  in  October,  and  calls  at  Cape  Town  and  St.  Helena 
on  her  way  home. 

Messrs.  Houlder  Brothers  and  Co.'s  line  of  clipper  ships 
are  despatched  from  the  South-west  India  Docks  for 
Melbourne,  Adelaide,  etc.,  several  times  each  month ; 
also  from  Liverpool  to  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Adelaide 
every  month. 

Mr.  John  Henry  Flint's  "  Colonial  Line  "  of  steam  and 
sailing  ships  comprises  some  fine  vessels  belonging  to  the 
latter  class.  The  ships  of  this  line  are  usually  despatched 
to  Sydney  or  Melbourne. 

Other  well-known  lines  are  the  "  Thames  and  Mersey 
Line "  of  Messrs.  Gavin,  Birt  and  Co.,  the  "  Victoria 
Line "  of  Messrs.  John  Potter  and  Co.,  the  "  London 
Line  "  of  Messrs.  Taylor,  Bethel  and  Roberts,  and  the 
"  White  Star  Line  "  of  Messrs.  Ismay,  Imrie  and  Co. 
Some  of  those  firms  despatch  .ships  from  Liverpool  as 
well  as  from  London.  The  ships  of  the  "  Scottish  Line  " 
of  Messrs.  M'llwraith,  M'Eacharn  and  Co.  run  ch^.efi}^  to 
the  ports  of  Queensland,  and  are  despatched  from  London 
or  Glasgow. 

Amongst  the  lines  of  passenger  ships  to  New  Zealand 
may  be  mentioned  those  of  the  "  New  Zealand  Shipping 
Company  "  and  the  "  Passenger  Line  "  of  Messrs.  Shaw, 
Savill  and  Co.  The  fine  vessels  belonging  to  both  these 
lines  sail  at  frequent  intervals  to  the  various  ports  of 
New  Zealand. 

In  addition  to  the  above  firms,  there  are  many  others 
trading  from  the  different  ports  of  England  and  Scotland 
to  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

The  particular  port  of  Australia  to  which  the  passage 
should  be  taken    is   a   point  demanding   consideration. 
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Formerly — that  is  to  say,  some  twelve  or  fourteen  years 
ago — as  many  vessels  sailed  from  England  for  Sydney  as 
for  Melbourne.  After  a  time  Melbourne  seemed  to 
absorb  the  direct  trade,  and  nearly  all  the  ships  belong- 
ing to  the  great  firms  went  to  that  port.  Recently, 
however,  New  South  Wales  has  been  regaining  her 
former  influence,  and  some  of  the  finest  passenger  ships 
are  despatched  direct  to  Sydney.  As  already  mentioned, 
a  good  many  vessels  are  also  sent  to  Adelaide  (South 
Australia),  some  to  Brisbane  and  the  other  ports  of 
Queensland,  and  a  few  to  Hobart  Town  (Tasmania)  ; 
while  several  sfreat  lines  of  vessels  run  to  the  various 
ports  of  New  Zealand.  The  climate  of  each  of  these 
ports,  and  their  suitability  to  the  invalid,  will  be  discussed 
in  a  future  chapter ;  but,  speaking  generally,  Melbourne 
will  be  found  the  most  convenient  destination  for  those 
who  are  sufficiently  well  to  undertake  a  moderate  amount 
of  travelling  on  their  arrival  in  Australia,  because  not 
only  do  many  of  the  finest  sailing  vessels  and  nearly  all 
the  steamships  sail  direct  to  that  port,  but  also  because 
from  thence,  on  account  of  its  central  situation,  any 
other  part  of  the  colonies  can  be  reached  in  a  few  days 
by  local  steamers. 

Although  a  separate  chapter  has  been  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  homeward  voyage,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned here  that  all  the  steamers — including  the  auxiliary 
screws — now  return  from  Australia  by  the  Suez  Canal ; 
and  the  sailing  vessels,  with  a  few  exceptions,  by  Cape 
Horn. 
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CHAPTER.  IV. 

PRELIMINAKY  ARRANGEMENTS. 

Securing  a  passage  and  engaging  a  berth — Personal  inspection  desirable 
— Hints  on  choosing  a  berth — Furnishing  the  cabin  in  sailing  vessels 
— Articles  of  cabin  furniture  provided  by  the  owners — Furniture 
to  be  provided  by  the  passenger  himself  :  bedding,  folding-chair, 
lamp,  bookshelf,  carpet,  bath,  swing-tray,  etc.,  etc. — Trunks  and 
boxes — Travelling  chest  of  drawers — Outfit  of  wearing  apparel — 
Outfitters — Stores  :  medicines  and  sundries — Joining  the  ship — The 
ports  of  departure. 

HAYING  decided  upon  his  route  and  time  of  depar- 
ture, and  chosen  the  line  of  vessels  in  which  he 
will  sail,  the  next  thing  for  the  intending  passenger  to 
do  will  be  to  secure  his  passage  and  choose  his  berth. 

When  the  dock  in  which  the  ship  is  lying  is  suffi- 
ciently near  to  be  easily  accessible,  it  will  be  always 
much  more  satisfactory  to  see  the  ship  before  taking  a 
passage,  or,  indeed,  to  compare  several  ships  belonging  to 
the  same  or  rival  lines. 

This,  however,  is  usually  practicable  only  in  the  case  of 
sailing  vessels,  which,  remaining  a  considerable  time  in 
dock,  afford  ample  opportunities  for  inspection.  Steamers, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  despatched  so  quickly,  that  it  is 
often  necessary  to  secure  a  passage  in  them  before  they 
arrive  in  dock. 

The  earlier  a  berth  is  selected  the  better,  even  in  the 
case  of  sailing  vessels,  as  the  favourite  passenger  ships 
fill  up  very  rapidly,  and  the  best  cabins  are  soon  engaged. 

Where   a    personal   inspection    cannot   be   made,   the 
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owners  or  their  agents  will,  on  application,  send  full 
particulars  of  the,  ships,  together  with  the  regulations 
relating  to  passengers,  and  a  plan  of  the  cabins.  The 
position  of  each  vacant  berth  will  thus  be  seen  at  a 
glance,  those  that  are  already  engaged  being  usually 
marked  off. 

It  is,  of  course,  always  best  to  act  under  the  advice  of 
some  friend  who  has  been  to  sea,  or  who  is  practically 
acquainted  with  ships  ;  but  where  such  assistance  cannot 
be  obtained,  the  following  hints  may  be  found  useful. 

In  all  ships  that  have  poops,  take  if  possible  a  poop 
cabin — i.e.,  do  not  be  induced  to  take  one  on  the  lower 
deck. 

In  steamers  and  on  hot  voyages,  such  as  that  to  India, 
deck  cabins  (where  they  are  to  be  bad)  will  be  found 
cooler  and  altogether  more  pleasant  than  those  opening 
into  the  saloon,  but  on  rough  or  cold  voyages  they  are 
better  avoided,  at  any  rate  by  invalids.  They  are  gene- 
rally rather  more  expensive  than  the  saloon  cabins. 

The  dimensions  of  each  cabin  in  feet  and  inches  are 
generally  marked  on  the  plan,  and  you  will  see  that 
the  cabins  vary  more  or  less  in  size.  Cceteris  ijarihus, 
choose  the  largest  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  berths 
in  it. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  nearer  you  approach  the  centre 
of  the  ship,  the  less  motion  there  wiU  be,  and  that  the 
stern  cabins,  which  in  sailing  ships  are  almost  always 
larger  than  the  others,  are  in  this  respect  the  least 
desirable.  In  steamers  also  the  noise  and  vibration  of 
the  screw  are  much  more  unpleasantly  felt  than  they 
are  nearer  the  centre  of  the  ship.  The  after-cabins  are 
therefore  seldom  so  much  crowded  as  those  more  amid- 
ships. Those  who  are  not  easily  disturbed  by  noises 
may  feel  inclined  to  take  advantage  of  this  fact. 

The  stern  cabins  in  sailing  vessels  have  one  or  two 
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otlier  drawbacks :  they  are  more  liable  to  be  "  washed 
out"  in  rough  weather  (especially  if  they  have  large 
old-fashioned  ports),  and  the  noises  of  tbe  rudder  chains 
and  of  the  waves  are  apt  to  disturb  sleep.  But  as  these 
are  after  all  comparatively  slight  inconveniences,  the 
greater  size  and  cheerfulness,  and  the  superior  ventilation 
of  the  stern  cabins  in  sailing  ships  will  always  recom- 
mend them,  and  they  usually  fetch  a  higher  price  than 
the  others. 

Avoid  taking  a  cabin  in  the  immediate  neio^hbourhood 
of  the  steward's  pantry,  the  store-room,  or  the  bar,  and — 
in  steamers — of  the  engine-room,  and  get  as  near  as 
possible  to  a  skylight  or  other  means  of  ventilation.  It 
is  customary  to  advise  that  the  cabin  should  be  taken 
on  the  windward  side  of  the  ship — that  is,  on  that  side 
on  which  the  wind  will  most  often  blow  during  the 
voyage.  This  is  no  doubt  of  importance  in  steamers  on 
the  Indian  and  other  hot  voyages ;  but  in  sailing  ships, 
owing  to  the  frequency  with  which  they  change  their 
position  by  tacking,  there  is  but  little  difterence  between 
the  two  sides,  except  perhaps  in  the  trade-wind  regions. 

In  steamers,  the  number  of  berths  in  each  cabin  varies 
from  two  to  four  or  even  six ;  in  auxiliary  screws,  each 
cabin  contains  usually  either  two  or  three  berths,  an 
additional  payment  of  about  fifteen  per  cent,  securing 
the  half-share.  In  sailing  vessels,  however,  it  is  seldom 
that  more  than  two  passengers  are  put  into  each  cabin ; 
whilst  by  paying  an  additional  fifty  or  sixty  per  cent, 
upon  the  passage  money  it  is  generally  possible  to  secure 
the  whole  cabin.*  Of  course,  when  a  ship  does  not  fill 
up,  it  is  often  possible  to  secure  the  sole  use  of  a  cabin 
without  additional  payment. 

*  If  the  passenger  is  a  confirmed  invalid,  and  is  not  accompanied 
by  friends,  it  will  of  course  add  immensely  to  his  comfort  if  he  can 
arrange  to  travel  with  a  medical  man,  or,  at  any  rate,  if  he  can 
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In  choosing  a  berth,  do  not,  if  you  can  help  it,  take 
one  that  is  either  over  or  under  another  berth,  for  both 
positions  are  undesirable,  although  unfortunately  such 
an  aiTangement  is,  from  the  economy  of  space  so  ob- 
tained, a  very  frequent  one  on  steamers.  Choose,  if 
possible,  a  cabin  in  which  the  berths  are  on  different 
sides.  Select  a  berth  opposite  a  port,  if  you  can,  but  not 
under  one,  or  you  may,  when  you  least  expect  it,  get 
"a  sea"  in,  and  be  exposed  for  days  afterwards  to  that 
crowninof  discomfort  of  sea  life — wet  bedding.* 

Of  two  berths,  one  under  the  other,  the  upper  is  the 
more  airy  and  comfortable  when  once  you  are  in  it,  but 
for  an  invalid  the  necessarj"  climbing  involved  is  some- 
times trying,  especially  in  rough  weather. 

It  is  customary,  when  a  berth  is  engaged,  by  letter  or 
otherwise,  to  pay  half  the  passage  money  (sometimes  a 
less  sum)  as  deposit,  the  balance  being  paid  a  few  days 
before  sailing,  when  you  will  receive  a  properly  filled  up 
contract  ticket,  which  it  is  advisable  to  preserve  care- 
fully, as  it  is  sometimes  required  for  official  purposes. 

The  next  point  for  consideration  is  the  fitting  up  of  the 
cabin — that  is,  in  those  cases  in  which  it  has  to  be  done 
by  the  passenger  himself  In  all  steamers  (I  believe  there 
are  no  exceptions)  the  cabin  fittings  and  furniture,  as  well 
as  bedding,  bed-linen,  and  towels,  are  provided  by  the 
owners.     The  passenger  has  therefore  nothing  to  do  but 

take  with  him  an  experienced  male  nurse  or  attendant,  who  would 
share  his  cabin  and  give  him  any  attention  he  might  require. 
Indeed,  where  a  patient  goes  to  sea  seriously  ill,  such  an  arrange- 
ment is  indispensable.  It  need  not  be  said,  however,  that  the 
expense  is  considerable. 

*  In  steamers,  the  position  of  the  berths  frequently  offers  only 
a  choice  of  evils,  as  one  of  the  most  usual  arrangements  is  for  two 
berths — one  under  the  other — to  be  placed  opposite  the  port,  and 
one  (generally  called  the  sofa)  just  beneath  it. 
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to  walk  on  board  with  his  baggage  and  take  possession 
of  his  cabin.  He  will  there  find  his  berth — which  to  a 
landsman's  eyes  looks  preposterously  narrow — containing 
his  bedding,  ready  prepared  for  occupation.  There  will 
also  be  a  fixed  washstand  (with  water  laid  on  to  a  tap), 
to  be  used  throughout  the  voyage  jointly  with  the  other 
occupants  of  the  cabin.  The  furniture  will  be  completed 
by  a  strip  of  carpet  for  the  fioor,  a  curtain  at  the  head 
of  the  bed,  a  looking-glass,  and  a  lamp,  or  some  other 
means  of  liohtincr  the  cabin. 

But  in  a  sailing  vessel,  except  in  those  lines  where  all 
cabin  requisites  are  provided,  things  are  very  different. 
Some  few  years  ago  your  passage  money  entitled  you  only 
to  your  share  of  a  cabin  with  four  bare  walls.  Now,  most 
of  the  owners  provide  the  following  articles — viz.,  a  fixed 
berth  or  sleeping-place,  a  looking-glass,  a  rack  to  contain 
a  water-bottle  and  tumblers,  and  a  fixed  washstand  with 
more  or  less  complete  fittings.  I  say  advisedly  more 
or  less  complete,  for  the  washstand  fittings  provided  in 
different  ships  vary  greatly ;  and,  trifling  as  such  a  matter 
may  seem,  it  will  be  advisable,  if  possible,  to  ascertain 
before  starting  exactly  what  ts-  provided,  as  it  is  exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable  during  a  long  voyage  to  find  oneself 
without  some  necessary  article,  such  as  a  wash-hand  basin, 
a  water-can,  or  a  water-bottle ;  and,  once  afloat,  it  will  be 
next  to  impossible  to  supply  any  such  deficiency.* 

The  passenger  who  is  bound  on  a  voyage  to  Australia 
in  a  sailing  vessel  will  find  that,  in  addition  to  the  fittings 
provided  by  the  owners,  it  will  be  necessary  to  obtain  for 
himself  a  good  many  articles  of  cabin  furniture  before  he 
will  be  able  to  start  upon  his  journey  with  any  prospect 
of  comfort. 

The  first  thing  to  see  to  will  be  the  bedding,  which, 

*  In  some  ships,  by  extra  payment,  the  passenger  may  be  supplied 
with  all  cabin  requisites,  bedding,  linen,  etc. 
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although  reduced  to  the  narrowest  dismensions  by  the 
width  of  the  berth  (2  ft.  6  in.),  is  an  important  considera- 
tion. I  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  the  purchase  of  a 
horsehair  mattress,  which,  although  dearer,  is  far  more 
comfortable,  cleanly,  and  wholesome  than  any  other  kind. 
A  horsehair  bolster,  a  pillow,  blankets,  and  a  good  railway 
rug  (to  act  as  a  coverlet)  will  also  be  required,  together 
with  the  necessary  bed-linen.* 

A  folding  chair  will  be  convenient,  not  only  in  the 
cabin,  but  also  for  use  on  deck.  It  should  be  as  light  and 
portable  as  possible. 

A  lamp  of  some  sort  will  be  required.  Those  usually 
sold  are  small  spring  lamps  (to  burn  Price's  candles) 
mounted  on  a  swivel  arrangement  which,  when  secured 
to  the  wall  of  the  cabin,  always  ensures  an  upright  posi- 
tion. I  have  however  found  a  small  brass  flat  candlestick 
heavily  weighted  with  lead  quite  as  usefid  as,  and  less 
troublesome  than,  a  lamp. 

A  small  bookshelf,  with  a  bar  in  front  to  prevent  the 
books  falling  out,  is  very  useful  to  hold  the  supply  of 
literature  which  is  almost  indispensable  during  a  long 
voyage. 

A  strip  of  carpet  or  a  rug  for  the  bedside  is  a  luxury 
which  can  be  dispensed  with  without  much  inconvenience, 
except,  perhaps,  during  the  colder  parts  of  the  voyage. 

A  vjater-can  (unless  provided  by  the  ship)  is  a  necessity. 
It  should  hold  nearly  a  gallon,  and  should  be  of  a  "  squat  " 
shape,  nat  liable  to  fall  over. 

A  small  portable  hath  of  some  kind  will  be  found  a 
great  comfort.  It  must,  however,  be  either  a  folding  bath 
or  quite  a  small  one,  as  otherwise  it  will  take  up  too 
much  room  in  the  cabin. 

Where  a  convenient  place  can  be  found  for  hanging  it, 

*  Sheets  axe  by  no  means  a  necessity  if  a  pyjama  sleeping  suit  be 
worn. 
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a  siving-iray  is  sometimes  useful  in  a  cabin.  It  consists 
merely  of  a  round  japanned  tray  about  twelve  inches  in 
diameter,  hung  by  cords  or  chains  from  the  deck  over- 
head. It  is  used  for  holding  anything  liable  to  spill 
(such  as  a  glass  of  water)  in  rough  weather. 

A  "cabin  pocket  "  is  amongst  the  most  useful  and  indis- 
pensable of  the  articles  for  cabin  use.  It  consists  of  a 
piece  of  holland  or  other  material  divided  into  compart- 
ments or  pockets  for  the  reception  of  brushes,  combs, 
slippers,  bottles,  etc.,  etc.  This  arrangement  is  nailed 
against  the  cabin  wall,  and  is  effectual  in  preventing 
those  erratic  movements  to  which  small  loose  articles  are 
so  liable  on  board  ship. 

When  the  cabin  is  sufficiently  large,  a  small,  firmly 
fixed  table  will  be  found  most  convenient  during  a  long: 
voyage.  It  can  only  be  introduced,  however,  jointly  with 
the  other  occupant  of  the  cabin ;  and  this  is  one  of  the 
many  instances  in  which  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  it 
is  of  great  advantage  either  to  travel  with  a  friend  or 
attendant,  or,  at  any  rate,  if  possible,  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  your  future  travelling  companion  before  starting, 
as  many  articles  of  cabin  furniture  will  do  for  joint  use, 
and  need  not  be  provided  in  duplicate. 

A  curtain  for  the  door,  hung  upon  a  semicircular  red 
of  iron,  is  very  useful,  especially  in  hot  weather,  as  it 
allows  of  the  cabin  door  being  left  open  during  the  night, 
greatly  to  the  improvement  of  the  ventilation. 

A  small  curtain  for  the  head  of  the  bed  may  also  be 
provided,  if  desired. 

During  a  long  voj^age  a  good  deal  of  wearing  apparel 
will  of  course  be  required,  and  the  form  and  size  of  the 
trunks  or  boxes  in  which  it  is  to  be  taken  will  be  a  con- 
sideration. In  all  steamers  the  amount  of  personal 
bao-gao-e  is  strictly  limited  to  a  certain  number  of  cubic 
feet,  and  the  most  convenient  form  of  box  for  cabin  use 
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in  steamers  is  the  "  overland  "  trunk.  In  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  Company's  steamers  the  size  of  the  trunks 
is  limited  to  3  ft.  x  1  ft.  3  in.  x  1  ft.  3  in. ;  and  although 
other  companies  allow  them  to  be  of  a  somewhat  larger 
size,  yet,  where  much  travelling  is  to  be  undertaken,  the 
smaller  the  trunks  are  the  more  convenient  they  will  be 
found. 

In  a  sailing  vessel,  however,  in  which  the  allowance  of 
luggage  is  much  more  liberal  than  in  steamers,  and  there 
are  no  restrictions  (within  reasonable  limits)  as  to  the  size 
of  the  packages,  a  travelling  chest  of  drav:ers  will  be  found 
most  convenient  for  cabin  use.  It  consists  of  a  small, 
strongly  made  chest  of  drawers,  divided  in  the  middle  in 
such  a  way  as  to  form  two  boxes  of  moderate  size.  The 
front  of  each  portion  is  made  to  close  with  a  cover  when 
removing  from  place  to  place.  Although  very  suitable 
for  cabin  use,  it  must  be  acknowledo-ed  that  these  two 
chests  form  rather  clumsj^  and  cumbersome  packages 
for  travelling  on  land.  The  convenience  of  the  chest  of 
drawers  when  in  use  at  sea  may  be  greatly  increased  by 
having  a  rim  of  wood  (about  an  inch  and  a  half  deep) 
made  to  screw  on  to  the  top,  round  the  edge.  In  this  way 
a  most  useful  table  is  made,  upon  which  numbers  of  things 
may  be  placed  without  fear  of  their  slipping  off  in  rough 
weather. 

Should  ornamentation  be  desired,  the  addition  of  a  few 
small  pictures  in  gilt  frames  will  make  the  cabin  look 
bright  and  homelike. 

Wearing  Apparel. — With  regard  to  the  outfit  of 
wearing  apparel,  it  is  possible  only  to  speak  generally, 
as  it  will  vary  greatly  according  to  individual  require- 
ments and  the  voyage  to  be  taken.  The  invalid  should 
bear  in  mind  that  the  English  Channel  is  almost  alwa}'s 
cold,  even  in  summer.     In  the  Australian  voN-age,  cold 
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weathei'  lasting  several  weeks  is  also  always  met  with 
south  of  the  Cape,  and  must  be  provided  for,  especially 
as  it  follows  so  closely  upon  the  heat  of  the  tropics.  A 
thick  warm  suit  of  clothes  should  in  every  case  be  pro- 
vided, as  well  as  under-clothing  to  match ;  also  a  warm 
overcoat,  and  another  of  lighter  material.  For  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  voyage,  suits  of  thinner  woollen  materials, 
such  as  serge  or  flannel,  are  recommended  ;  and  one  or 
two  coats  of  China-silk  or  cashmere  for  cabin  use  in 
equatorial  regions.  There  is  generally  so  much  humidity 
in  the  air  at  sea,  that  I  should  strongly  advise  all  invalids 
to  abjure  linen  shirts,  and  to  wear  onl}'-  flannel — thick 
for  cold  and  thin  for  warm  latitudes.  Under-waistcoats 
should,  in  my  opinion,  always  be  w^orn.  Even  in  the 
warmest  weather  a  thin  India  gauze  under-waistcoat  will 
generally  be  found  more  comfortable  than  none  at  all. 

It  is  customary  on  board  ship  to  wear  white  canvas 
shoes  during  the  warmer  weather,  and  these  certainly 
have  the  advantage  of  requiring  no  blacking ;  but  I 
should  advise  the  invalid  to  take  with  him,  in  addition 
to  thinner  shoes,  one  or  two  pairs  of  thick  strong  boots, 
made  as  waterproof  as  possible  with  dubbing  or  grease, 
for  use  when,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  the  decks  are  wet 
and  sloppy,  either  from  the  weather  or  from  being 
washed. 

"While  passing  through  the  tropics,  it  is  often  found 
almost  impossible  to  bear  bedclothes  of  any  kind  over 
one.  A  sheet  is  even  more  uncomfortable  than  a  blanket, 
and  a  cotton  or  linen  ni^ht-dress  is  an  abomination.  For 
use  under  these  circumstances,  and  indeed  during  the 
whole  voyage,  the  traveller  is  strongly  recommended  to 
provide  himself  with  one  or  more  sleeping-suits  of  thin 
flannel,  consisting  of  a  shirt  and  a  loose  pair  of  drawers, 
or  "  pyjamas,"  made  to  tie  round  the  waist.  Bedclothes 
may  then  be  boldly  dispensed  with,  and  the  gain  in  point 
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of  comfort  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have 
tried  both  plans. 

The  best  way  of  determining  the  amount  of  wearing 
apparel,  linen,  etc.,  to  be  taken,  is  to  make  a  rough  calcu- 
lation based  upon  the  probable  length  of  the  voyage  and 
the  number  of  articles  generally  used  per  week.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  services  of  a  laundress  are  not 
obtainable  on  board  ship,  and  although  the  sailors  will 
sometimes  wash  clothes  for  the  passengers,  tfiis  cannot 
always  be  depended  upon.* 

All  necessary  articles,  both  for  cabin  use  and  personal 
outfit,  may  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  respectable  outfitters 
that  are  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cornhill  and 
Fenchurch  Street,  London.  At  some  of  these  establish- 
ments an  outfit  for  any  purpose — from  a  voyage  to  the 
North  Pole  to  an  expedition  to  Central  Africa — may  be 
obtained  at  a  few  hours'  notice. 

Every  British  seaport  of  any  importance  has  also  usually 
one  or  more  outfitting  establishments,  at  which  all  the 
requisites  for  a  voyage  may  be  obtained. 

In  an  appendix  is  given  a  list  of  the  various  articles 
that  may  be  required  for  use  during  a  long  sea  voyage. 
It  is,  however,  intended  more  as  a  memorandum  than  as 
a  statement  of  the  actual  requirements  of  every  passenger, 
and  the  hst  should  be  reduced  to  the  smallest  possible 
dimensions  that  are  compatible  with  comfort. 

The  outfitter  usually  undertakes  to  deliver  on  board 
ship  and  to  place  in  the  cabin  all  articles  that  are  pur- 
chased of  him  ;  and  he  will  also,  if  desired,  do  any  fitting 

*  In  the  above  hints  as  to  wearing  apparel  at  sea,  no  special 
reference  has  been  made  to  ladies'  dress  :  first,  because  it  can  be 
arranged  on  the  same  general  principles  that  have  been  indicated  ; 
and,  second,  because,  in  the  author's  opinion,  the  discomforts  of  a 
long  voyage  in  a  sailing  ship  are,  for  an  invalid  lady,  so  much  greater 
than  for  a  man,  as  to  render  it  very  doubtful  if  such  patients  should 
be  sent  to  sea  at  all. 
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up  or  fixing  that  may  be  necessary.  Great  care  should 
be  taken  that  everything  that  is  likely  to  shift  its  posi- 
tion (such  as  chests,  boxes,  etc.)  is  properly  secured ;  or 
in  nautical  language,  "cleated  and  lashed" — i.e.,  prevented 
from  sliding  by  little  blocks  of  wood  (cleats)  which  are 
screwed  to  the  deck ;  and  lashed  down  to  the  deck  by 
means  of  thin  cord  and  screw-eyes. 

Nothing  is  more  unpleasant  than  on  the  first  rough 
day  to  find  all  your  cabin  penates  lying  in  a  confused 
heap  to  leeward ;  and  although  the  ship's  carpenter  may 
sometimes  be  prevailed  upon  to  cleat  your  belongings,  it 
is  always  better  to  get  it  done  before  sailing,  either  by 
the  outfitter's  man  or  a  man  of  your  own.  Of  course 
these  remarks  apply  only  to  sailing  vessels. 

There  are  a  few  sundries  in  the  way  of  stores  with 
which  an  invalid  may  find  it  well  to  provide  himself 
when  starting  on  a  long  voyage  :  a  few  tins  of  preserved 
milk,  some  Liebig's  extract  of  meat,  a  bottle  or  two  of 
effervescing  citrate  of  magnesia  (so  called),  and  some  mild 
aperient  medicine  of  whatever  kind  he  is  accustomed  to 
take,  will  all  be  found  useful.  A  small  filter  (a  "  pocket 
filter  "  answers  very  well),  and  some  contrivance  for  heat- 
ing water  by  means  of  spirits  of  wine  may  be  added 
with  advantage,  as  clear  dinnking  water  and  hot  water 
are  both  rather  difficult  to  obtain  on  board  ship.  A 
small  private  stock  of  fresh  fruit — especially  oranges  and 
lemons — will  be  found  very  grateful  during  the  first  few 
days  of  the  voyage,  particularly  when  suffering  from  sea- 
sickness. 

All  preparations  being  now  completed,  the  cabin  fitted 
up,  and  the  baggage  on  board,  nothing  remains  but  to 
join  the  ship. 

Many  of  the  steamship  companies  grant  facilities  to 
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intending  passengers  in  the  shape  of  free  railway  passes 
from  London  to  the  port  of  departure,  or  else  they  issue 
tickets  at  reduced  fares. 

In  some  cases  the  passenger  has  the  option  of  embark- 
ing at  one  of  two  ports.  Thus  passengers  by  the  Orient 
line  and  other  Australian  steam  lines  may  join  generally 
either  at  Gravesend  or  Plymouth  ;  while  in  the  case  of 
the  Union  Company  the  choice  lies  between  Southampton 
and  Plymouth  ;  and  in  the  case  of  Messrs.  Donald,  Currie 
and  Co.,  between  London  and  Dartmouth.  Some  of 
Messrs.  Green's  ships  call  at  Plymouth.  Where  this 
option  is  given,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  to  go  on 
board  at  first  or  to  choose  the  port  that  is  farthest  down 
Channel.  In  summer  and  in  fine  weather  the  run  down 
Channel  is  often  very  pleasant,  passing,  as  one  does,  so 
many  familiar  places  along  the  coast.  There  is  also  time 
to  settle  down  before  the  remainder  of  the  passengers 
come  on  board  ;  and  the  apprenticeship  to  sea-sickness, 
if  it  Tnust  be  served,  is  partly,  if  not  entirely,  got  through 
before  making  a  final  start.  In  the  late  autumn  or  winter, 
however,  it  is  advisable  that  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
Channel  should  be  avoided,  as  the  weather  is  then  often 
cold  and  trying  to  invalids,  and  the  passage,  particularly 
in  a  sailing  vessel,  is  often  tedious,  and  not  without  risk. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

LIFE  AT   SEA. 

The  Australian  voyage — Commencement  of  the  voyage— Sea-sickness — 
Daily  routine — General  aiTangement  of  the  ship — Meals  on  board 
ship — Quality  of  the  various  articles  of  food  in  sailing  vessels — Sup- 
ply of  water — Unavoidable  defects  of  the  dietary  on  long  sea  voyages 
— The  quantities  of  provisions  consumed  during  an  Australian  voy- 
age— List  of  officers,  crew,  etc.,  of  a  large  passenger  ship — Mode  of 
indicating  the  time  :  the  "bells" — Taking  the  noon ''  sights'"— Agree- 
ment of  passengers  amongst  themselves — Reading — Open-air  games 
—  Quoits —  Cricket  — "  Bull-board  "—  Shooting  sea-birds  —  Athletic 
sports — Dancing — Theatricals,  concerts,  etc. — Newspapers — Chess 
tournaments — Sailors'  amusements — Crossing  the  line — "  Burying 
the  dead  horse  " — Sailors'  songs — Speaking  passing  ships — Sending 
home  letters — ^Excursions  in  the  ship's  boats. 

AS  it  would  be  impossible  within  the  limits  of  a  work 
such  as  the  present  to  give  a  detailed  description  of 
each  voyage  that  has  been  mentioned,  I  have  chosen  one — 
the  voyage  to  Australia  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope — to  illustrate  life  on  board  ship,  and  to  show  the 
intending  voyager,  as  faithfully  as  may  be,  what  he  has 
to  expect  in  the  way  of  comfort  and  discomfoit,  climate, 
food,  amusement,  and  occupation,  during  his  absence  from 
his  native  shores. 

The  Australian  voyage  has  been  selected  for  several 
reasons.  It  is  the  one  most  frequently  taken  by  invalids; 
it  is  the  longest ;  and  as  all  the  latitudes  which  are 
traversed  in  the  other  voyages  are  sailed  through  on  the 
way  to  Australia,  the  description  of  each  region  of  the 
ocean  may,  mutatis  miutandis,  be  applied  to  most  other 
routes. 
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A  sailing  vessel  ha§  been  chosen,  because  it  gives,  on 
the  whole,  a  better  illustration  of  true  sea  life  than  a 
steamer ;  but  any  material  points  of  difference  between 
the  two  classes  of  vessels  will  be  mentioned  as  they 
arise. 

We  will  suppose,  then,  that  the  reader,  having  sailed 
down  the  Eno-lish  Channel  with  fine  weather  and  a  fair 
wind,  and  having  watched  the  last  point  of  the  familiar 
Eno-lish  coast  as  it  vanished  from  the  distant  horizon,  has 
now  fairly  entered  upon  his  ocean  voyage.  The  attention 
of  all  on  board,  hitherto  engrossed  by  surrounding  objects, 
will  now  be  turned  to  the  ship  in  which  the}'  are  destined 
to  spend  so  many  days  and  weeks. 

But  it  is  probable  that  by  this  time  the  traveller,  if  not 
a  STOod  sailor,  will  have  been  aware  of  certain  uncomfort- 
able  sensations  which  have  forcibly  reminded  him  of  the 
fact  that  he  is  now  no  longer  on  dry  land ;  and  if  this 
should  be  the  unfortunate  experience  of  the  present 
reader,  I  cannot  do  better  than  refer  him  at  once  to  the 
hints  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  in  Chapter  VII.  upon 
the  management  of  sea-sickness, — and,  for  the  present, 
draw  a  curtain  over  his  sufferings. 

What  with  unavoidable  "  attention  to  private  affairs," 
bad  weather,  and  the  confusion  inseparable  from  the 
commencement  of  a  long  voyage,  it  is  generally  not  until 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  has  been  passed  that  the  passengers 
begin  to  settle  down  to  regular  habits,  and  the  many 
gaps  that  have  hitherto  been  seen  on  the  benches  down 
the  sides  of  the  saloon  table  begin  to  be  filled  up  at  meal- 
times. At  last,  however,  brighter  skies  and  calmer 
weather  tempt  even  the  worst  sailors  from  their  cabins, 
and  all  begin  to  take  more  or  less  interest  in  their  novel 
mode  of  life. 

The  daily  routine  on  board  a  sailing  vessel  is  always 
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pretty  much  as  follows  :  About  five  o'clock  in  the  morning 
you  are  probably  awakened  by  that  most  noisy  of  opera- 
tions, washing  decks.  If  "holy-stoning"  is  also  in  vogue, 
the  pounding,  scraping  and  grinding  noises  which  go  on 
over  your  head  will  effectually  banish  sleep,  unless  you 
are  a  very  determined  sleeper  indeed.  . 

At  8  o'clock  the  dressing-bell  rings  ;  but  in  the  warmer 
latitudes  most  of  the  passengers  have  been  up  long 
before  that  time,  have  had  their  bath,  and  are  pro- 
menading on  deck  to  encourage  appetite,  or  are  more 
quietly  enjoying  the  cool  and  refreshing  morning  breeze. 
At  8.30  (in  some  ships  9  o'clock)  the  breakfast  bell 
summons  the  passengers  to  a  very  substantial  meal,  to 
which  they  probably  do  good  justice,  as  by  this  time 
their  sea-appetite  has  most  likely  set  in  in  earnest. 

Lunch  is  at  twelve  o'clock  ;  this  is  the  time  also  for 
taking  the  noon  "  sights,"  to  determine  the  position  of 
the  ship  and  the  progress  she  has  made  since  the  previous 
day.  The  result  is  usually  chalked  upon  a  board  for 
the  information  of  the  passengers. 

Dinner,  which  in  most  ships  is  at  4  o'clock,  is  another 
of  the  events  of  the  day.  Tea  is  at  7,  and  at  9  biscuits 
and  hot  and  cold  water  for  grog  are  put  upon  the  table. 
At  10  o'clock  the  lamps  in  the  saloon  are  put  out,  and 
all  lights  in  the  cabins  have  (nominally)  to  be  extin- 
guished by  10.30  p.m.* 

For  the  benefit  of  such  readers  as  have  had  no  previous 
acquaintance  with  matters  appertaining  to  the  sea  we 
will  now  look  round  the  ship,  and  endeavour  to  get 
some  idea  of  its  general  arrangements. 

*  In  steamers  the  hours  for  meals  vary  considerably ;  they  are, 
however,  generally  later  than  in  sailing  ships.  In  tlxe  Union  Co.'s 
vessels  they  are  as  follows  : — Coffee  in  cabin,  6  a.m.  ;  breakfast, 
9  a.m.  ;  luncheon^  12.30  p.m.  ;  dinner,  G  p.m..;  tea,  SjJ.m, 
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In  most  passenger  sailing  vessels  the  first-class  saloon 
occupies  the  after  part  of  the  ship,  extending  from  the 
stem  nearly  as  far  forwards  as  the  mainmast.  In  poop 
ships  the  saloon  and  principal  sleeping  cabins  are  built 
above  the  main  deck,  and  the  raised  deck  that  covers 
them  is  called  the  poop  deck.  In  flush-deck  ships  the 
whole  of  the  passenger  accommodation  is  below  the  main 
deck.  In  most  ships,  the  saloon,  which  is  necessarily- 
long,  low,  and  narrow,  runs  "fore  and  aft,"  and  has  the 
sleeping  cabins  on  either  side.  In  a  few  vessels,  how- 
ever, it  is  still  "  athwart  ships  " — i.e.,  transverse  in 
direction.  It  is  lighted  from  above  by  means  of  long 
skylights,  and  has  a  table  down  the  centre,  with  fixed 
benches  on  either  side.  Above  the  table  are  swinginc; 
lamps,  swing-trays,  and  racks  for  glasses  and  bottles. 

The  lower  deck,  which  (in  poop  ships)  communicates 
with  the  saloon  by  a  short .  staircase,  generally  contains 
at  its  after  part  extra  first-class  cabins  and  the  rooms  of 
some  of  the  officers ;  while  farther  forward,  and  par- 
titioned off  by  a  "  bulkhead,"  is  the  second-class  depart- 
ment, and  farther  forward  again  the  third-class. 

Returning  to  the  upper  deck  by  the  "  companion 
hatch,"  we  find  near  the  mainmast  the  galley  in  which 
the  cooking  for  the  whole  ship  is  carried  on,  and  done, 
too,  with  a  rapidity  and  excellence  which  seem  a  mystery 
when  one  sees  the  very  small  space  which  the  cook  has 
at  his  disposal.  Farther  forward,  in  the  bows  of  the 
ship,  we  see  the  forecastle,  in  which  the  sailors  have 
their  quarters ;  and  near  this  is  generally  to  be  found 
the  small  deck-house  inhabited  by  the  cow,  usually  a 
great  pet  of  the  tars.  On  the  top  of  the  galley,  in  the 
long-boat,  and  in  other  apparently  strange  positions, 
may  be  noticed  the  pens,  or  rather  cages,  containing  the 
sheep,  pigs,  geese,  and  other  live  stock. 

The  poop-deck  above  the  saloon  is  kept  exclusively 
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for  the  use  of  the  officers  and  the  first-class  passengers. 
There  the  deck  is  scrubbed  and  scoured  until  it  is  speck- 
lessly  white  and  clean,  and  the  ropes  are  neatly  coiled 
by  the  midshipmen,  whose  special  domain  it  is. 

All  round  the  sides  of  the  poop  are  the  hen-coops,  the 
tops  of  which  serve  as  seats,  and  inside  which  are  the 
fowls  and  ducks,  whose  melancholy  fate  it  is  either  to 
be  eaten,  or  to  die  a  natural  death  before  the  end  of  the 
voyage ;  and  who  avenge  themselves  by  smelling  very 
unpleasantly  in  the  hot  weather,  and  (in  the  case  of  the 
cocks)  by  crowing  vociferously  at  all  hours  of  the  night. 
Here — on  the  poop — congregate  the  passengers  day 
after  day  during  the  long  voyage,  reclining  in  their 
chairs  in  all  stages  of  laziness,  or  walking  industriously 
backwards  and  forwards  for  exercise;  and  from  hence 
they  survey,  as  from  a  tower,  the  sea,  the  sky,  and  all 
that  goes  on  in  the  ship,  either  on  deck  or  aloft. 

Food,  which  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  every  one,  is 
more  especially  of  moment  to  the  invalid.  I  will  there- 
fore endeavour  to  give  some  idea  of  the  fare  on  board  an 
average  Australian  passenger  ship. 

For  the  first  week  or  two  you  might  be  inclined  to 
wonder  at  the  variety  of  dishes  that  appear  at  each  meal, 
but  after  a  time  you  find  that  it  is  a  variety  that  repeats 
itself  day  after  day,  and  which  becomes  at  last  rather 
wearisome. 

The  breakfast  consists  of  broiled  and  cold  ham,  cold 
meat,  grilled  bones,  rissoles,  mutton  cutlets,  preserved  fish 
of  vai'ious  kinds,  potted  meats,  marmalade  or  preserves, 
tea,  cofiee,  and  cocoa.  In  many  ships,  hot  rolls  ai-e  pro- 
vided every  morning,  and,  by  special  desire,  porridge  is 
sometimes  added  to  the  bill  of  fare. 

The  luncheon  varies  in  different  ships.  In  some,  only 
bread,  cheese,  butter  and  biscuits  are  put  on  the  table, 
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but  in  others  cold  meats,  preserved  salmon,  Australian 
meats,  etc.,  are  provided. 

Dinner  commences  with  soup,  followed  by  joints  of 
mutton  and  salt  beef,  and  sometimes  joints  of  pork  ; 
fowls,  ducks,  and  occasionally  geese ;  made-dishes  com- 
posed of  mutton  and  preserved  meats  cooked  in  various 
ways ;  potatoes  and  preserved  vegetables  of  various  kinds. 
In  Messrs.  Green's  and  in  Wigram's  ships  currie  is  always 
served  as  a  separate  course.  Then  come  pastrj^  and 
puddings,  cheese,  and  finally  a  dessert,  which  for  the  first 
few  weeks  perhaps  boasts  some  dishes  of  apples  and  pears, 
but  towards  the  end  of  the  voyage  consists  only  of  almonds 
and  raisins,  nuts,  and  similar  dry  fare.* 

A  few  words  may  now  be  said  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
various  articles  of  diet  on  board  a  sailing  vessel,  and  their 
suitability  for  the  invaUd. 

Water. — In  former  days,  when  the  whole  of  the  water 
for  a  long  voyage  had  to  be  carried  in  casks  or  tanks,  it 
was  not  only  a  scarce,  but  often  a  nauseous,  or  even  an 
unwholesome,  article  on  board  ship.  The  allowance  to 
each  passenger  was  strictly  limited  to  a  few  pints  a  day 
for  all  purposes.     Even  if  the  casks  were  in  thoroughly 

*  In  steamers,  the  bill  of  fare  is  much  of  the  same  description, 
although  rather  more  ambitious,  and  comprising  various  articles 
of  diet  which  cannot  be  supplied  throughout  a  long  voyage  in  a 
sailing  vessel.  The  following  breakfast  and  dinner  menus  profess 
to  be  taken  at  random  from  the  steward's  bill  of  fare  book  in  one 
of  the  Union  Company's  steamers.  Breakfast,  rump  steak  and 
onions,  mutton  chops,  fried  soles,  hashed  duck,  gi-illed  bones, 
minced  beef,  currie  and  rice,  porridge,  potatoes,  cold  ham,  beef, 
and  mutton.  Dinner,  soup  ;  giblet, — fish ;  cod,  and  ancho\"y  sauce — 
entrees  ;  lapereaux  saut^e,  haricot  de  mouton,— roast  joints  ;  geese 
and  apple  sauce,  sirlion  of  beef  and  horseradish — boiled  joints  ;  legs 
of  mutton  and  caper  sauce — vegetables  ;  baked  and  boiled  potatoes, 
green  peas,  mashed  turnips — beef-currie  and  rice — pastry  ;  plum 
puddings,  baked  custard,  sandwich  pastry — dessert ;  assorted.  Tea 
and  coflfee. 
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good  order,  the  water  in  them  usually  underwent  decom- 
position from  the  organic  matter  contained  in  it,  and 
after  a  few  weeks  became  offensive  both  to  taste  and 
smell.  Occasionally,  too,  the  water  was  contaminated, 
either  from  the  casks  being  foul,  from  red-lead  being  used 
for  the  joints  of  the  tanks,  or  from  other  causes.  I  have 
known  a  whole  ship's  company  reduced  to  a  state  of 
emaciation  from  drinking  poisonous  water.  At  the 
present  day  things  are  very  different.  Nearly  all  the 
large  passenger  and  emigrant  ships  are  provided  with  an 
apparatus  for  distilling  sea-water,  called  a  "  condenser." 
This  is  capable  of  producing  several  hundreds  of  gallons 
of  fresh  water  daily;  and  although  a  large  supply  is 
also  carried  in  tanks,  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  fall  back 
upon  this.  The  distilled  water,  although  somewhat  flat 
and  vapid  to  the  taste,  is  thoroughly  pure  and  whole- 
some, and  is  supplied  on  a  much  more  liberal  scale  than 
formerly.  There  is  still,  I  believe,  a  nominal  allow- 
ance to  each  passenger,  but  it  is  by  no  means  strictly 
enforced. 

Meat. — Fresh  beef  is  of  course  a  thing  unknown,  ex- 
cept for  the  first  few  days  after  leaving  port.  Mutton 
forms  the  staple  diet,  and  fortunately  English  sheep  thrive 
well  at  sea,  and  the  mutton  is  generally  fairly  good, 
although  in  the  warm  weather  it  has  necessarily  to  be 
eaten  so  soon  after  being  killed,  that  it  is  often  tough. 
Pork  is,  for  the  most  part,  excellent,  as  the  pig,  like  the 
sheep,  takes  remarkably  well  to  ship  life.  Pigs  are  gene- 
rally only  killed  during  the  cooler  parts  of  the  voyage. 
Poultry,  on  the  other  hand,  never  seem  to  thrive  at  sea, 
and  the  skinniness,  toughness,  and  want  of  flavour  of  the 
fowls  and  ducks  is  beyond  belief.  Those  of  them,  however, 
that  survive  to  the  latter  part  of  the  voyage,  escaping  not 
only  the  butcher's  hands,  but  also  a  high  rate  of  mortality 
from  natural  causes,  sometimes  recover  their  condition  and 
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become  more  eatable.     The  geese  are,  as  a  rule,  a  shade 
better  than  the  fowls  and  ducks. 

Bread  is  usually  fairly  good,  considering  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  is  made ;  but  towards  the  end  of 
the  voyage  the  flour  sometimes  deteriorates,  and  often 
contains  weevils  ;  the  same  remark  applies  to  pastry. 

Potatoes  are  pretty  good  for  the  first  month  or  two,  but 
before  the  voyage  is  over  they  freqiiently  become  poor,  and 
sometimes  fail  altogether.  It  is  then  necessary  to  fall  back 
upon  the  stock  of  preserved  potatoes,  which,  for  a  con- 
tinuance, are  neither  very  wholesome  nor  inviting. 

Milk. — The  cow,  by  habit,  becomes  so  good  a  sailor 
that  she  will  often  give  a  full  supply  of  milk  during  the 
whole  voyage,  but  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  artificial 
conditions  under  which  she  is  placed  tell  after  a  time  upon 
her  constitution,  and  the  supply  fails.  So  long  as  there 
is  plenty  of  good  preserved  milk,  this  is  not  of  so  great 
consequence,  but  if  that  also  fails  through  the  supply 
being  inadequate,  the  want  becomes  a  serious  one,  espe- 
cially for  children  and  invalids.  For  this  reason  the 
traveller  has  been  advised  to  provide  himself  with  a 
small  private  stock  of  preserved  milk,  which  will  be 
found  a  valuable  supplement  to  that  supplied  by  the 
ship. 

Butter  is  seldom  good.  It  is  necessary  thoroughly  to 
salt  it  in  order  to  preserve  it  for  the  voyage  ;  and  although 
the  steward  does  his  best  to  remedy  this  by  having  the 
butter  well  washed  before  use,  it  is  never  very  inviting  at 
any  time,  and  in  the  hot  weather  is  still  less  attractive. 

Presetted  Stores. — The  art  of  preserving  vegetables  has 
been  brought  to  so  great  a  perfection  that  dishes  of  green 
peas,  French  beans,  carrots,  parsnips,  etc.,  are  often  put 
upon  the  table,  that  could  scarcely  be  distinguished  from 
the  freshly  gathered  vegetables.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
preserved  fish,  the  tinned  salmon  being  particularly  good. 
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Wines,  Spirits,  etc. — Several  years  ago  it  was  the  custom 
in  some  of  the  lines  of  sailing  vessels  to  include  beer,  wine, 
and  spirits  in  the  passage  money,  which  was  then  rather 
higher  than  it  is  now.  But  the  universal  custom  at 
present,  both  in  sailing  ships  and  steamers,  is  for  the 
passenger  to  purchase  these  things  for  himself  They  are 
supplied  on  board  at  fixed  prices,  which,  although  some- 
what high,  considering  their  quality,  and  the  fact  that  they 
pay  no  duty,  are  not  exorbitant.  An  account  is  delivered 
to  each  passenger  by  the  head  steward  at  the  end  of  every 
week,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  on  the  whole,  this 
arrangement  is  far  preferable  to  the  old  one. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  remarks  that  the 
great  drawbacks  to  the  dietary  on  board  a  sailing  vessel 
are  the  want  of  fresh  vegetables,  fruits,  salads,  eggs,  and 
butter,  and  the  tendency  of  the  stores  to  deteriorate 
towards  the  end  of  the  voyage.  In  a  steamer,  the  com- 
parative shortness  of  the  voyage,  the  usual  provision  of  an 
ice-room,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  generally  necessary  to  call 
at  some  port  to  take  in  coal,  all  tend  to  make  the  fare 
better  and  more  varied.  In  addition  to  this,  the  efforts  of 
the  commissariat  department,  which  may  be  kept  up  to 
the  mark  for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  are  apt  to  flag  during 
a  voyage  of  three  or  four  months.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  clearly  understood  that,  although  the  fare  is 
perhaps  not  so  luxurious  as  in  a  steamer,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  dietary  of  a  sailing  vessel  that  need  prevent  an 
invalid  choosing  the  latter;  or  that  would  in  any  way 
prevent  his  deriving  benefit  from  the  voyage. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject  it  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  the  reader  to  know  the  quantities  of  the 
various  stores  that  are  required  for  a  voyage  to  or  from 
Australia.  The  subjoined  list  was  given  me  by  the 
captain  of  a  favourite  Australian  ship,  as  the  quantity  laid 
in   of  each  article   named   for  the  return  voyage: — 173 
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sheep,  30  pigs,  18  sucking-pigs,  720  fowls,  420  ducks,  144 
geese,  1  cow ; — flour,  1 2  tons  ;  sugar,  2^  tons ;  butter,  1 
ton  ;  biscuits,  3  tons ;  preserved  meat,  6,000  lb. ;  salt 
meat,  6,200  lb. ;  soup  in  tins,  1,200  lb. 

There  were  on  board  73  first-class,  37  second-class,  and 
25  third-class  passengers,  together  with  a  crew  of  62  all 
told,  making  a  total  of  197,  including  about  30  young 
children. 

As  a  large  passenger  vessel  is  not  only  a  ship,  but  also  a 
floating  hotel,  it  may  be  imagined  that  many  and  various 
officials  are  required  both  for  its  navigation  and  for  its 
commissariat  department.  It  may  therefore  be  interest- 
ing to  the  intending  passenger  to  be  furnished  with  a  list 
of  the  officers,  crew,  etc.,  of  a  first-class  Australian  ship  of 
moderate  size.  The  following  will  represent  the  average 
ship's  company  on  board  one  of  Messrs.  Green's  sailing 
vessels : — 

Captain;  first,  second,  third,  and  (sometimes)  fourth 
officers  ;  from  four  to  eight  midshipmen  ;  surgeon  ;  boat- 
swain ;  carpenter ;  sailmaker ;  engineer ;  three  or  four 
quarter-masters  ;  from  twelve  to  sixteen  able  seamen ; 
from  two  to  four  ordinary  seamen;  three  or  four  boys. 
Chief  steward  ;  four  to  six  cuddy  servants  ;  pantiy-boy  ; 
second-class  steward,  third-class  steward ;  midshipman's 
servant ;  captain's  cook,  ship's  cook ;  baker ;  butcher, 
butcher's  mate ;  storekeeper. 

Amongst  tlie  novelties  on  board  ship,  one  of  the  first  to 
attract  one's  attention  is  the  method  of  indicating  the 
time.  Every  half-hour  one  of  the  midshipmen  strikes 
"the  bells,"  which  by  no  means  coincide  with  the  striking 
of  a  clock.  Thus,  at  half-past  8  in  the  morning,  oiie  bell 
is  struck  ;  at  9,  tvjo  bells  ;  at  half-past  9,  three  bells,  and  so 
on  up  to  12  o'clock  noon,  when  eight  hells  are  struck. 
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They  then  begin  again  in  the  same  order  from  one  to  eight. 
Eight  hells,  therefore,  always  indicates  either  4,  8,  or  12 
o'clock,  and  is  the  signal  for  changing  watch.  But  from 
4  to  8  in  the  afternoon  the  order  is  a  little  different, 
because  then  the  watches  last  only  two  hours  instead  of 
four,  and  are  called  the  "  dog  watches."  The  order  of  the 
bells  is  then  1,  2,  3,  4 ;  1,  2,  3,  8.  You  will  notice  that  the 
strokes  are  struck  in  pairs — e.g.,  five  bells  are  struck  thus : 
1,  2—3,  4—5. 

One  of  the  great  events  of  the  day,  as  before  mentioned, 
is  the  taking  of  the  noon  "  sights"  for  longitude.  Most  of 
the  officers  then  turn  out  upon  the  poop,  and  with  their 
sextants  take  frequent  observations  of  the  sun  until  he 
passes  the  meridian.  These  observations  (in  connection 
with  others  taken  earlier  in  the  morning  for  latitude)  give 
the  exact  position  of  the  ship  at  twelve  o'clock,  and,  as  a 
deduction,  the  distance  she  has  sailed  since  noon  on  the 
previous  day — or,  as  it  is  generally  called,  "  the  day's  run." 

The  result  is  chalked  on  a  board  for  the  benefit  of  the 
passengers,  and  gives  rise  to  much  interest  and  specula- 
tion, bets  being  frequently  made  on  the  day's  run.  Even 
sweepstakes  are  sometimes  got  up  amongst  the  passengers. 

The  noon  "  sights"  also  determine  the  actual  time  by 
the  sun,  and  the  ship's  clock  is  therefore  corrected  at 
twelve  o'clock  each  day.  When  travelling  due  east  or 
west,  the  loss  or  gain  in  time  each  day  is  considerable. 
As  the  difference  of  time  for  each  degree  of  longitude  is 
about  four  minutes,  and  as  a  fast  ship  will  often  accom- 
plish six  degrees  of  easting  when  running  before  the  strong 
westerly  winds  south  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  clock 
has  sometimes  to  be  put  on  as  much  as  tw^enty-four 
minutes  at  a  time. 

If  after  leaving  England  a  passenger  keeps  his  watch 
going  without  correcting  it,  the  difference  of  time  becomes 
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at  length  rather  startling;  but  if  he  perseveres  until  he 
reaches  the  antipodes,  it  will,  of  course,  have  corrected 
itself,  because  the  difference  will  then  be  twelve  hours. 

Any  one  starting  upon  a  voyage,  the  monotony  of 
which  will  for  months  be  unbroken  by  letters,  news- 
papers, or  visits  from  friends,  and  in  the  course  of  which 
it  is  quite  possible  that  not  even  a  passing  glimpse  of 
land  may  be  obtained,  naturally  asks  himself  what  sources 
of  amusement  and  occupation  will  be  open  to  him,  to 
prevent  his  falling  a  victim  to  that  ennui  which  to  some 
minds  is  almost  as  bad  as,  and  indeed  sometimes  directly 
productive  of,  ill-health  itself  But  although,  as  a  general 
rule,  nothing  very  exciting  is  to  be  looked  for  on  board 
ship,  yet  a  well-balanced  mind  ought  not,  I  think,  to  find 
a  sea  life  insufferably  dull.  To  those  who  have  an  eye 
for  the  wonders  and  beauties  of  Nature,  objects  of  interest 
in  sea  and  sky  are  daily  and  hourly  presenting  them- 
selves ;  while,  if  the  passengers  themselves  possess  a  fair 
amount  of  vivacity  and  enterprise,  there  will  be  no  lack 
of  amusement  even  within  the  limits  of  their  little  float- 
ing communit}^ 

And  here  it  may  be  as  well  to  refer  very  briefly  to 
a  matter  of  great  difficulty  and  delicacy — viz.,  the  agree- 
ment of  passengers  amongst  themselves.  Probably  no 
mode  of  life  has  so  great  a  tendency  to  bring  into  pro- 
minence whatever  is  weak  or  little  in  a  character  as  the 
life  on  board  ship.  The  conditions  are  all  peculiar  ;  and 
the  want  of  usual  occupations,  the  enforced  association, 
and  the  tedium  and  monotony  of  the  voyage,  are  all 
factors  tending  to  destroy  the  balance  of  even  the  best 
regulated  minds. 

The  late  Canon  Kingsley  has,  however,  written  much 
more  forcibly  on  this  point  than  I  can  hope  to  do.  He  says :  * 
*  "  At  Last,"  by  Charles  Kuigaley. 
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"  We  see  in  travel  but  the  outside  of  people ;  and  as  we 
know  nothing  of  their  inner  history,  and  little  usually 
of  their  antecedents,  the  pictures  we  might  sketch  of 
them  would  be  probably  as  untruthfully  as  rashly  drawn. 
Crushed  together  too,  perforce,  against  each  other,  people 
are  apt  on  board  ship  to  make  little  hasty  confidences 
— to  show  unawares  little  weaknesses,  which  should  be 
forgotten  all  round  the  moment  they  step  on  shore  and 
return  to  something  like  a  normal  state  of  society.  The 
wisest  and  most  humane  rule  for  a  traveller  towards  his 
companions  is  to 

'  Be  to  their  faults  a  little  blind, 
Be  to  their  virtues  very  kind,' 

and  to  consider  all  that  is  said  and  done  on  board  ship 
like  what  passes  among  the  members  of  a  club,  as  on  the 
whole  private  and  confidential." 

Reserving  for  a  future  chapter  some  little  description 
of  such  objects  of  interest  at  sea  as  are  connected  with 
Natural  History,  I  will  now  endeavour  to  say  a  few 
words  about  those  amusements  and  occupations  which 
are  available  on  board  most  passenger  ships. 

First  and  foremost  comes  reading,  for  which  a  long  sea 
voyage  presents  unusual  facilities.  If  each  passenger 
provides  himself  with  a  few  books,  a  fair  variety  may  be 
obtained  by  circulating  and  exchanging  the  stock  of  each. 
This  course,  however,  should  not  be  taken  with  works 
that  are  of  much  value  to  the  owner,  as  books  have  a 
great  tendency  mysteriously  to  disappear  on  board  ship. 

Those  who  expect  to  be  able  to  study  in  the  sense  of 
reading  hard  will  almost  always  be  disappointed.     There 
is  somethinsr  in  a  sea  life  that  seems  to  be  antagonistic 
to  work  of  this  kind,  and  it  is  generally  seen  that  those 
who  started  with  high  resolves  in  this  respect  very  soon 
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subside  into  light  literature  or  idleness.  There  are  of 
course  exceptions,  but  they  are  rare.  The  prevailing 
inability  to  study  is,  however,  scarcely  to  be  regretted  in 
the  case  of  invalids,  who  cannot  do  better  than  provide 
themselves  with  a  supply  of  light  literature,  and  direct 
all  their  energies  towards  deriving  the  greatest  possible 
benefit  from  their  voyage. 

There  are  several  open-air  games  which  can  be  played 
on  board  ship,  and  which  furnish  a  capital  means  of 
obtaining  that  exercise,  the  want  of  which  is  one  of  the 
drawbacks  of  being  shut  up  Avithin  such  narrow  limits. 

Of  these,  one  of  the  most  universal  is  a  modification  of 
the  game  of  quoits.  The  quoits  are  made  by  the  sailors, 
and  consist  of  circles  of  stout  rope  about  six  inches  in 
diameter.  Each  player  has  two  quoits,  and  there  are 
several  ways  of  playing  the  game.  One  of  the  most 
usual  is  to  throw  from  a  given  distance  at  a  dot  chalked 
on  the  deck,  which  takes  the  place  of  the  peg  in  the 
original  game.  The  two  quoits  that  are  nearest  the  mark 
each  scores  one,  unless  one  of  them  is  directly  over  the 
dot,  in  which  case  it  scores  three.  A  great  point  in  the 
game  as  played  on  board  ship  is  to  attempt  to  drive  an 
adversary's  quoit  from  an  advantageous  position.  It 
requires  some  little  skill  to  allow  properly  for  the  force  of 
the  wind  and  the  roll  of  the  ship ;  and  a  good  match 
between  champion  players  always  excites  a  great  deal  of 
interest.  Other  modifications  of  the  game  are — playing 
into  circles  with  numbered  divisions  ;  endeavouring  to 
throw  the  quoit  over  an  upright  wooden  peg  fixed  in  a 
stand ;  and  (in  rough  weather)  throwing  the  quoits  into 
a  bucket  placed  at  some  little  distance  from  the  player. 

A  good  deal  of  exercise  and  considerable  amusement 
may  be  obtained  by  playing  cricket,  with  such  modifica- 
tions as  are  necessary  to  adapt  it  to  a  ship's  deck.     The 
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single-wicket  game  is  the  one  usually  played,  and  the 
wicket  is  fixed  on  a  wooden  stand,  but  has  loose  bales. 
As  the  balls  are  necessarily  very  frequently  lost  over- 
board, tbey  are  made  by  the  sailors  of  "  spun  yarn,"  and 
are  supplied  to  the  passengers  at  so  much  a  dozen.  The 
bats  are  generally  either  roughly  made  by  the  players 
themselves,  or  are  supplied  by  the  carpenter.  Much 
amusement  is  caused  by  the  strange  localities  into  which 
the  ball  is  sent,  and  by  the  difficulty  of  making  the  runs 
if  there  is  much  sea  on  at  the  time. 

Another  game  sometimes  played  on  board  ship  is  called 
"  bull-board."  It  consists  of  a  sloping  board  marked  off 
into  nine  divisions,  all  of  which  are  numbered  except  the 
two  upper  corner  ones,  which  have  a  bull's  head  painted 
upon  them.  The  players  are  provided  with  flat  pieces 
of  lead  covered  with  leather,  and  these  they  throw  upon 
the  board,  standing  at  a  distance  of  a  few  feet.  Each 
player  has  four  throws,  and  his  score  is  reckoned  accord- 
ing to  the  value  of  the  squares  upon  which  the  leads 
pitch.  Any  lead,  however,  pitching  upon  either  of  the 
squares  marked  with  a  bull's  head,  deducts  ten  from  the 
score.     Leads  lying  upon  a  line  do  not  count. 

The  number  of  sea-birds  which,  in  some  parts  of  the 
voyage,  constantly  follow  the  ship,  prove  a  great  in- 
ducement to  passengers  with  sporting  tastes  to  try  the 
qualities  of  their  guns  and  rifles.  But  as  it  is  almost 
always  impossible  to  obtain  the  birds  that  have  been 
shot,  this  form  of  sport  cannot  but  be  regarded  by  most 
in  the  light  of  a  cruel  and  useless  destruction  of  life. 
For  this  reason  some  captains  will  not  allow  shot  to  be 
used, — permitting  the  guns  to  be  loaded  with  bullets 
only,  which,  while  furnishing  a  far  better  test  of  skill,  do 
comparatively  little  execution.  When  a  bird  is  hit,  it  is 
but  seldom  killed  outright,  and  it  is  always  sad  to  see 
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it  floating  away  astern  with  a  broken  wing  or  leg,  to 
be  pecked  to  death  by  other  birds,  or  perhaps  to  linger 
on  in  agony  for  hours  or  days. 

When  once  the  passion  for  shooting  has  set  in  amongst 
the  passengers  who  possess  lire-arms,  the  perseverance 
with  which  they  aim  at  everything,  animate  and  inani- 
mate, is  truly  surprising.  Empty  bottles  or  tins  are 
thrown  overboard,  or  are  towed  astern,  to  act  as  targets 
for  rifles  and  revolvers.  The  motion  of  the  ship  and  of  the 
sea  combined  make  it  very  difficult  to  hit  these  floating 
objects.  I  have  seen  a  large  target  made  from  the  head 
of  a  cask  and  suspended  from  the  yard-arm,  and  as  this 
follows  the  movements  of  the  ship,  it  answers  very  fairly 
for  rifle  shooting. 

In  the  evenings,  when  the  weather  is  fine,  the  midship- 
men and  those  whose  tastes  incline  in  that  direction 
frequently  indulge  in  athletic  sports  of  various  kinds, 
such  as  jumping,  boxing,  singlestick,  as  well  as  various 
strange  games  and  feats  of  agility  such  as  one  sees  only 
on  board  ship.  Some  of  the  more  adventurous  passengers 
are  on  such  occasions  tempted  to  make  excursions  in  the 
rigofino;  •  but  those  who  have  not  been  aloft  before  must 
bear  in  mind  that  they  are  liable  to  be  lashed  to  the 
rigging  by  the  sailors  until  they  have  paid,  or  promised 
to  pay,  their  "footing" — viz.,  the  price  of  a  bottle  of 
rum. 

On  fine  calm  evenings,  too,  there  is  sometimes  dancing 
on  the  poop,  to  the  strains  of  a  violin,  piano,  or  any 
other  musical  instrument  that  may  happen  to  be  forth- 
coming ;  and  the  impromptu  dance  is  perhaps  kept  up 
by  the  light  of  the  tropical  moon  until  a  comparatively 
late  hour. 

But  many  of  the  amusements  on  board  ship  require 
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more  organization  than  those  which  have  been  aheady 
enumerated  ;  and  the  plan  adopted  with  regard  to  these, 
where  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  passengers  to 
render  it  practicable,  is  to  convene  a  meeting  soon  after 
the  commencement  of  the  voyage,  and  to  form  an  "amuse- 
ment committee,"  which  in  its  turn  may  appoint  dramatic, 
literary,  and  musical  sub-committees,  to  get  up  amateur 
theatricals,  concerts,  negro  entertainments,  mock  trials, 
etc.,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  literary  department,  to  start 
and  keep  up  a  newspaper  or  magazine.  The  latter,  if 
well  managed,  and  kept  free  from  offensive  personalities, 
causes  great  interest  and  amusement,  and  often  bring^s 
out  unexpected  talent.  The  newspaper  is  generally  issued 
weekly,  and  is,  of  course,  in  manuscript.  If  there  are 
artists  amongst  the  passengers,  its  interest  is  much  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  illustrations.  At  the  end  of 
tlie  passage,  the  newspapers  are  frequently  printed  in  the 
form  of  a  pamphlet,  and  form  a  capital  souvenir  of  the 
voyage. 

Chess  and  draughts,  always  favourite  games  on  board 
ship,  are  made  of  more  general  interest  by  being  played 
in  the  form  of  a  "  tournament."  The  rules  for  chess 
tournaments  vary,  but  the  usual  plan  is  for  each  member 
of  the  tournament  to  play  three  games  with  every  other 
member,  the  players  having  been  previously  divided  into 
classes,  and  handicapped  according  to  their  proficiency, 
the  upper  classes  giving  various  pieces  to  the  lower. 
The  player  who  wins  the  greatest  total  number  of  games 
is  of  course  the  champion  of  the  tournament.  Where 
there  are  a  good  many  players,  the  tournament  lasts  for 
several  days,  and  becomes  very  interesting  towards  its 
close. 

If  there  is  any  one  on  board  who  is  competent  to  give 
instruction  in  foreign  languages,  and  who  does  not  mind 
the  trouble,  French  or  German  classes  may  with  much 
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advantage  be  formed  amongst  the  passengers.  Capital 
progi-ess  is  sometimes  made  in  this  way,  as  a  feeling  of 
rivahy  springs  up,  which  keeps  the  pupils  up  to  their 
work  at  any  rate  for  a  time,  although,  like  everythiog 
else  entailing  exertion  either  of  body  or  mind,  such 
classes  are  apt  to  die  a  natural  death  under  the  ener- 
vatinof  influences  of  the  warmer  latitudes. 

The  introduction  of  spelling  bees  or  of  geographical  or 
crrammatical  bees,  thousjh  thev  are  now  obsolete  on  shore, 
will,  if  properly  managed,  make  an  agreeable  variety  in 
the  amusements  of  a  long  voyage. 

Card  playing  is  of  course  a  gi'eat  resource  on  board 
ship,  especially  during  those  evenings  when  the  state  of 
the  weather  or  of  the  temperature  prevents  the  passen- 
gers being  on  deck.  One  or  two  whist  parties  are 
generally  formed ;  while  others  play  bezique,  loo,  cribbage, 
etc.  Unfortunately,  however,  card  playing  but  too  fre- 
quently leads  to  gambling,  and  considerable  sums  of 
money  that  can  but  ill  be  spared  often  change  hands 
during  a  voyage. 

Another  evil  incidental  to  ship  life  is  the  practice  of 
betting  upon  almost  everything.  Thus  the  day's  run  of 
the  ship,  the  date  of  passing  various  points  in  the  journey, 
the  day  and  hour  of  arrival  in  port,  as  well  as  the  various 
games  that  are  played,  all  form  excuses  for  bets  and 
sweepstakes  amongst  those  who  find  a  difficulty  in  em- 
plo}"ing  their  time  in  a  more  sensible  manner.  Bets  have 
even  been  made  upon  the  order  of  appearance  at  the 
breakfast  table  of  habitual  late  risers  ! 

There  are  one  or  two  time-honoured  customs  amoncrst 
sailors  which  furnish  a  good  deal  of  amusement  to  the 
passengers. 

One  of  these — the  ancient  drama  attendant  on  crossing 
the   line — is   now   veiy  properly   discouraged   by   most 
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captains,  on  account  of  the  ill-feeling  that  sometimes 
results  from  the  rough  horse-play  indulged  in  on  the  occa- 
sion. It  still,  however,  survives  in  a  few  old-fashioned 
merchant  ships,  and  flourishes  also  in  some  of  the  ships 
of  the  Royal  Navy.  Quite  recently  in  the  Bacchante, 
which  had  on  boaixl  their  Roval  Highnesses  Prince  Albert 
Victor  and  Prince  George  of  Wales,  the  various  ceremonies 
were  gone  through  in  very  grand  style  indeed,  and  it  is 
said  that  Prince  Louis  of  Battenburgh  was  the  first  novice 
to  submit  himself  to  the  barber's  razor  and  the  other  roufjh 
attentions  of  Neptune  and  his  suite. 

Althouo^h  "  crossing:  the  line  "  has  been  described  num- 
berless  times,  the  following  account  from  a  lady's  diary 
may  prove  interesting  to  any  readers  who  may  not 
happen  to  have  seen  these  descriptions : — 

"  On  Saturday,  the  9th  November,  we  crossed  the  line. 
It  was  a  day  of  great  festivity  among  the  sailors,  and  from 
morning  to  night  all  kinds  of  amusements  were  carried 
on  on  board. 

"They  commenced  on  Friday  night  by  Neptune's 
secretary  coming  on  deck  and  delivering  letters  from  '  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  the  Seas'  to  our  captain.  One  of 
the  sailors  was  dressed  up  to  represent  the  character,  and 
it  was  most  amusing  to  see  the  grave  manner  in  which 
the  skipper  carried  on  a  conversation  with  this  individual. 
His  inquiries  for  Neptune,  his  queen  and  family,  were 
gone  through  with  the  utmost  decorum,  and  he  ended  by 
saying,  '  You  must  give  my  respects  to  His  Majesty,  and 
say  that  I  shall  be  prepared  to  receive  him  on  board  to- 
morrow, and  swear  allegiance  to  him  as  Monarch  of  the 
Seas.'  Then  the  secretary  took  his  leave,  and  our  letters 
were  distributed. 

"  The  next  day,  at  the  appointed  time,  Neptune,  accom- 
panied by  his  satellites,  appeared  on  board.  He  certainly 
seemed  more  hair  than  anything  else,  but  that  no  doubt 
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was  correct.  The  queen  was  too  modern  to  be  in  charac- 
ter. She  had  a  huge  chignon  of  yellow  tow,  and  was  less 
careful  in  her  deportment  than  might  liave  been  expected 
from  a  person  in  her  dignified  position.  Their  son  was 
decidedly  the  best  of  the  three.  He  looked  really  capital. 
He  was  painted  a  dark  yellowish  red,  with  all  kinds  of 
mystic  emblems  in  black  on  his  face  and  body.  His  only 
clothing  was  a  brilliant  striped  cloth  round  his  loins  and 
a  silver  (?)  crown  on  his  head.  Round  these  principal 
personages  were  grouped  several  droll  characters,  repre- 
senting a  doctor  and  barber,  with  their  attendants. 

"  Neptune  and  his  train  came  on  the  poop-deck,  where 
they  were  received  by  the  captain  with  all  due  honours. 
After  this  ceremony  they  went  on  the  quarter-deck,  and 
the  barber,  who  had  an  enormous  razor,  shaved  various 
passengers  who  had  not  before  crossed  the  line.  They 
were  then  put  into  the  bath  and  had  a  good  ducking.  All 
this  was  carried  on  with  perfect  good  humour,  only  willing 
victims  being  sacrificed.  Then  Neptune  took  his  depar- 
ture amidst  great  cheering. 

"  The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  sports  of  various  kinds 
— a  prize  of  money  being  given  to  successful  candidates. 
The  most  interesting  was  a  race  to  the  masthead  and 
back,  a  prize  of  10s.  being  given  by  the  first  mate.  It 
was  won  by  a  Dutch  sailor,  who  performed  the  feat  in 
two  minutes  five  seconds ;  this,  the  captain  told  us,  was 
remarkably  quick  work. 

"  There  was  also  a  smoking  race,  a  prize  being  awarded 
to  the  man  who  could  get  through  a  quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  tobacco  in  the  shortest  time.  In  the  evening  a  grand 
concert  was  given,  the  captain  having  ofiered  a  prize  for 
the  best  song.  The  quarter-deck  was  lighted  up  for  the 
occasion,  and  some  men  blacked  their  faces  and  came  out 
as  Christy  Minstrels.  Their  '  get  up '  was  capital,  and 
they  gave  us  some  really  good  songs.     I  expect  that  the 
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glorious  night  we  had,  with  the  moon  so  bright  that  one 
could  easily  read  by  it,  had  much  to  do  with  the  affair 
going  off  so  well.  So  the  day  came  to  an  end,  and  a  very 
jolly  day  it  was." 

The  ceremonies  attendant  on  crossing  the  line  are 
believed  to  be  of  very  ancient  origin  indeed,  and  it  is 
dimly  conjectured  that  they  may  have  some  connection 
with  the  festive  rites  in  honour  of  Neptune,  performed 
by  mariners  on  the  occasion  of  a  ship  passing  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules,  from  the  Atlantic  into  the  Mediterranean,  or 
vice  versa.  How  the  scene  of  the 'ceremonial  came  to  be 
transferred  from  the  boundary  separating  the  two  seas  to 
that  dividing  the  northern  from  the  southern  hemisphere 
baffles  all  conjecture,  and  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  the  past. 

The  ceremony  known  as  "  burying  the  dead  horse " 
is  a  curious  one,  and  is  still  practised  in  a  good  many 
Australian  ships.  It  takes  place  during  the  outward 
voyage,  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  after  departure  from 
port,  and  seems  to  have  a  double  signification.  Sailors, 
before  they  join  their  ship,  have  an  advance  note  given 
them  for  a  month's  wages.  This  they  usually  spend, 
so  that  the  first  month  they  may  be  said  to  be  earning 
no  wages.  They  therefore  symbolise  the  first  month's 
work  by  the  dead  horse,  and  speak  of  it  as  "  working  the 
dead  horse."  The  second  signification  seems  to  have 
to  do  with  the  probable  position  of  the  ship  at  the  end 
of  the  month,  for  by  this  time  she  is  likely  to  be  in  the 
"  horse  latitudes  "  (calms  of  Cancer).* 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  "  burial  of  the  dead 
horse  "  as  it  took  place  in  one  of  Messrs.  Wigram's  ships  :— 

"  In  the  morning  we  were  called  upon  for  contributions, 

and  about  £7  was   collected.     At  tea-time  a  bell  was 

rung^  and  a  crier  announced  in  different  parts  of  the  ship 

*  See  page  107. 
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that  the  dead  horse  would  be  sold  by  auction  at  eight 
o'clock  the  same  evening,  prefacing  his  proclamation 
with  '  Oyez  !  Oyez  !  Oyez  ! '  and  ending  up  with  '  God 
save  the  Queen.' 

"  By  eight  o'clock  all  the  passengers  and  officers  were 
■assembled  on  the  poop,  and  the  second  and  third-class 
passengers  on  the  quarter-deck,  making  altogether  quite 
a  crowd.  Presently  we  heard  a  dismal  chant  proceeding 
from  the  forecastle,  consisting  of  a  solo  and  chorus,  one 
of  the  refrains  being  'Poor  old  horse.'  Gradually  the 
sounds  drew  nearer,  and  a  procession  was  revealed, 
headed  by  a  gi'oom  with  a  halter  and  two  policemen.  A 
number  of  other  characters  in  various  costumes  next 
appeared,  drawing  after  them  the  effigy  of  a  horse  of 
very  peculiar  construction,  but  not  by  any  means  a  dead 
one,  to  judge  by  his  prancing  legs.  On  his  back  was  a 
man  dressed  in  a  white  dress  coat  and  a  white  hat,  with 
his  face  blackened,  and  riding  vigorously.  Following 
were  two  men  armed  with  sticks,  with  which  from  time 
to  time  they  dealt  resounding  blows  upon  the  hind- 
quarters of  the  horse. 

"  After  making  the  tour  of  the  main  deck,  the  pro- 
cession stopped  in  front  of  the  poop,  and  then  the 
auctioneer  (the  cook),  dressed  in  racecourse  costume,  took 
his  stand  upon  a  barrel,  and,  assisted  by  his  two  clerks, 
proceeded  to  sell  the  horse,  after  making  a  very  humorous 
speech  as  to  its  merits  and  pedigree,  symbolical  through- 
out of  the  ship  and  the  men's  work.  The  passengers  on 
the  poop  made  successive  bids  up  to  £7  10s.,  at  which 
price  the  horse  was  knocked  down,  the  auctioneer  using 
as  a  hammer  a  gigantic  mallet. 

"  Then  came  the  most  curious  part  of  the  peformauce. 
The  horse  luith  the  man  on  his  back  was  hauled  bodily 
up  from  the  deck  to  the  main  yard-arm,  illuminated 
durino-  his  ascent  by  blue  lights  burnt  on  the  yard.     The 
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appearance  was  most  peculiar,  as  the  ropes  were  not 
visible,  and  the  horse  and  his  rider  seemed  to  be  sus- 
pended in  mid-air  over  the  foaming  sea,  which  looked 
very  grand  in  the  strange  blue  light.  As  soon  as  the 
yard-arm  was  reached,  the  rider  detached  the  horse  from 
the  line,  and  it  fell  with  a  great  splash  into  the  seething 
water  beneath.  The  man  was  then  hauled  down  upon 
deck,  with  a  blue  light  burning  in  his  hand,  and  after 
hearty  cheers  for  the  captain,  the  officers,  the  ladies,  and 
the  Prince  of  Wales  (whose  birthday  it  was),  the  per- 
formance terminated." 

Amongst  the  first  things  to  attract  the  attention  of  a 
landsman  will  be  the  songs,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes 
called,  "chanties"  of  the  sailors. 

The  men  in  most  ships  indulge  in  these  songs  on  every 
possible  occasion,  but  it  is  when  hauling  up  the  topsails 
after  a  gale,  or  when  heaving  up  the  anchor  at  starting 
upon  the  homeward  voyage,  that  they  sing  with  the 
greatest  vigour.  Many  of  the  songs  are  said  to  be 
ancient,  and  to  have  been  handed  down  from  remote 
generations  of  sailors.  They  nearly  all  consist  of  a 
solo  alternating  with  a  chorus,  which,  being  very  short, 
and  recurring  between  each  line  of  the  solo,  serves  to 
mark  the  point  at  which  all  the  men  pull  together.  To 
the  uninitiated  it  seems  as  if  there  were  a  vast  amount  of 
singing  in  proportion  to  the  work  done.  Many  of  the 
songs  are  in  a  minor  key,  and  most  of  them  are  quaint 
and  "  taking,"  and  when  heard  either  amidst  the  roarino- 
of  a  gale  or  in  the  stillness  of  night,  they  have  a  wild 
and  impressive  effect.  The  words  of  the  "  chanties  "  will 
seldom  repay  investigation,  as  they  are  often  unfit  for 
ears  polite,  and  when  not  coarse,  are  generally  nonsensical : 
not  unfrequently  they  are  more  or  less  improvised  for  the 
occasion.     Occasionally  popular  land  songs  are  adopted 
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by  the  sailors,  but  they  never  seem  so  suitable,  nor  do 
they  "  go  "  as  well,  as  the  original  time-honoured  ditties. 

Next  to  the  chance  of  seeing  land,  nothing  excites  more 
interest  at  sea  than  passing  vessels. 

The  number  of  ships  met  with  during  a  voyage  to 
Australia  varies  greatly.  I  have  heard  of  cases  in  which 
not  a  single  sail  has  been  seen  between  the  English 
Channel  and  Port  Phillip  Heads.  But  these  were  quite 
exceptional  instances,  and  usually  a  large  number  of 
vessels  are  passed,  although  not  so  many  now  as  before 
the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal ;  for  then  the  Atlantic  was 
the  great  highway  to  India  and  China,  as  well  as  to 
Australia. 

The  greatest  number  of  ships  are  usually  met  with  in 
the  tropics,  where  the  tracks  of  outward-bound  and 
homeward-bound  vessels  cross  each  other. 

Although  sighting  a  ship  is  at  all  times  a  matter  of 
interest,  it  is  in  those  localities  where  but  few  are 
seen,  and  where  the  loneliness  of  the  ocean  is  most  felt, 
that  the  greatest  impression  is  produced.  Whether  the 
approaching'vessel  is  outward  or  homeward  bound  (some- 
times difficult  to  decide) ;  what  are  her  rig  and  tonnage  ; 
to  what  nationality  she  belongs;  and  whether  she  will 
come  near  enough  to  speak,  are  all  questions  which  excite 
much  discussion  and  surmise.  As  she  approaches,  all 
glasses  are  brought  to  bear  upon  her,  and  any  sign  of 
hoisting  signals  is  carefully  noted. 

The  order  of  signalling  is  as  follows :  First  the  ensign 
is  hoisted — the  etiquette  being  that  the  smaller  vessel 
should  take  the  initiative.  This  being  interpreted  means, 
"  1  belong  to  such  a  nation ;  what  is  your  nationality  ?  " 
Then  the  other  vessel  hoists  her  ensign  in  reply.  Of 
course,  in  the  case  of  an  English  merchantman  the  ensign 
is  the  Union  Jack  without  the  St.  George's  cross,  which 
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is  used  only  by  men-of-war.  The  next  proceeding  is  for 
the  first  ship  to  hoist  her  "  number  " — that  is,  a  combina- 
tion of  flasfs  that  sioTiilies  her  name.  In  the  "  Commer- 
cial  Code  of  Signals,"  which  is  now  almost  universally  in 
use,  there  is  a  flag  for  every  letter  of  the  alphabet,  except 
X,  y,  z,  and  the  vowels.  Every  captain  is  furnished  with  a 
list  in  which  the  combination  of  letters  which  constitutes 
each  ship's  number  is  placed  opposite  her  name,  together 
with  her  tonnage  and  other  particulars.  When  the 
number  has  been  responded  to  by  the  answering  ship, 
the  first  ship  hoists  a  combination  of  flags  which  stands 
for  the  port  from  which  she  has  sailed  ;  then  another 
signifying  the  port  to  which  she  is  bound ;  next  the 
number  of  days  out — which,  when  a  ship  has  made  a 
slow  voyage,  is  sometimes  reduced  to  smaller  limits  than 
are  quite  compatible  with  truth.  After  this,  flags  are 
hoisted  which  signify  "  all  well  on  board,"  if  such  is  the 
case,  and,  in  the  case  of  an  outward-bound  EngKsh  ship, 
"  Please  report  me  at  Lloyd's,"  if  it  is  wished  that  tidings 
should  reach  the  owners.  Questions  on  other  subjects 
are  sometimes  asked  and  answered — such  as  the  kind  of 
weather  that  has  been  experienced,  the  point  at  which 
the  trade-winds  have  been  picked  up  or  lost,  or  the  exact 
time  by  the  ship's  chronometers.  The  latter  is  commu- 
nicated in  a  very  ingenious  manner,  but  the  method 
would  take  too  long  to  describe  here. 

Finally,  the  ensign  is  dipped  three  times  as  a  parting 
salute,  signifying  "  We  wish  you  a  pleasant  voyage,"  and 
then  each  of  the  ships  goes  on  her  way.  Of  course,  the 
whole  of  this  routine  is  not  gone  through  with  every 
ship  that  is  spoken  ;  and  indeed  there  is  often  time  only 
to  hoist  the  ensign  or  the  number  while  passing ;  and 
some  ships  are  churlish  or  lazy,  and  take  no  notice  of 
signals. 

But  it  is  when  meeting  a  homeward-bound  ship  in  a 
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calm,  after  many  weeks  spent  at  sea,  that  the  greatest 
excitement  prevails  amongst  the  passengers,  because  then 
there  is  a  chance  of  sending  letters  home ;  although  in 
these  days  of  clipper-ships,  which  move  at  the  rate  of 
two  or  three  knots  an  hour  in  the  lightest  airs,  the 
opportunity  occurs  far  less  frequently  than  in  former 
days. 

As  the  two  vessels  almost  imperceptibly  near  one 
another,  every  eye  is  strained  to  discover  the  nationality 
and  probable  destination  of  the  approaching  ship,  and  as 
soon  as  the  slightest  probability  of  sending  letters  by  her 
is  discerned,  every  passenger  falls  to  writing  letters  with 
frantic  haste,  except  perhaps  such  wiser  spirits  as  have 
adopted  the  precaution  of  writing  a  sort  of  journal  letter 
day  by  day,  ready  for  such  an  opportunity. 

A  canvas  bag,  upon  which  the  name  of  the  ship  has 
been  painted,  is  usually  provided  for  the  reception  of  the 
letters,  which,  as  they  are  written,  are  dropped  into  it 
until,  at  the  last  moment,  the  sail-maker  sews  it  up 
securely.  In  the  meantime  a  boat  has  been  lowered,  and 
is  manned  by  a  crew  under  the  command  of  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  ship.  A  present  of  some  kind,  such  as  pota- 
toes or  floui',  is  put  into  the  boat,  together  with  the  latest 
newspapers  from  England^  and  finally  the  bag  of  letters  is 
lowered  into  her,  and  she  departs  on  her  errand,  eagerly 
watched  by  all  on  board.  Presently  the  homeward- 
bound  ship  is  reached,  and  the  officer,  together  with  any 
of  the  passengers  who  may  have  accompanied  him,  climb 
up  her  side  and  are  lost  to  view,  while  the  men  remain  in 
the  boat  and  exchange  ideas  with  the  sailors  who  look 
down  upon  them  from  the  bulwarks  above.  It  is  sur- 
prising how  quickly,  even  when  it  is  apparently  almost  a 
dead  calm,  the  combined  progression  of  the  two  vessels 
carries  them  away  from  each  other  ;  and  when  the  visitors 
come  over  the  side  to  regain  their  boat,  they  often  find 
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they  have  quite  a  long  pull  before  thera  in  order  to  reach 
their  own  ship.  They  usually  bring  with  them  a  return 
present — generally  some  produce  of  the  country  from 
which  the  ship  has  sailed,  such  as  preserves,  pickles,  etc. 
On  their  arrival  they  are  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  eager 
questioners,  all  anxious  to  know  full  particulars  with 
reference  to  the  captain,  crew,  and  internal  arrangements 
of  the  vessel  they  have  visited. 

Ships'  letters  are  posted  unpaid  at  the  port  of  arrival, 
whether  it  be  in  England  or  on  the  Continent,  and  are 
charged  the  ordinary  rates  of  postage  on  delivery — not 
double,  as  in  the  case  of  other  unpaid  letters. 

During  a  dead  calm  a  good-natured  skipper  will  some- 
times allow  one  or  more  of  the  boats  to  be  lowered,  in 
order  to  permit  the  passengers  to  enjoy  the  novel  sensa- 
tion of  looking  at  their  floating  home  from  the  outside, 
while  they  exercise  their  muscles  with  a  little  rowing. 

Sometimes,  too,  the  younger  men,  on  finding  themselves 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  ship,  indulge  in  a 
bath,  although  this  is  at  all  times  a  hazardous  proceeding, 
especially  in  the  tropics,  where  sharks  abound.  During 
a  voyage  to  Australia  the  author  once  saw  two  sharks 
prowling  about  between  the  ship  and  a  boat  from  which 
a  party  of  young  men  were  bathing,  and  it  was  with 
some  difficulty  that  the  absentees  were  apprised  of  their 
danger. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

COURSE,   CLIMATE,   AND    WEATHER. 

Course  of  a  sailing  vessel  bound  for  Australia — The  '-re^ons"  of  the 
ocean — Climate  and  weather  experienced  in  the  various  portions  of 
the  Australian  voyage — The  English  Channel — Bay  of  Biscay — 
Northern  region  of  prevailing  westerly  winds — The  calms  of  Cancer 
— Region  of  north-east  trade-winds — The  equatorial  calms  or  "  dol- 
drums " — Equatorial  rains — Region  of  south-east  trade-winds — 
Calm-belt  of  Capricorn — The  southern  region  of  prevailing  westerly 
winds — Course  of  sailing  vessels  between  the  longitude  of  the  Cape 
-  and  Australia— The  "roaring  forties" — Occasional  gales — Rapid 
alteration  of  apparent  time — Temperature — Reversal  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  winds — Effects  of  the  cold  weather  on  invalids— Land 
sighted  on  outward  voyage — Canary  Islands — Cape  Verd  Islands — 
Tristan  d'Acunha. 

IF  we  examine  the  ordinary  track  of  a  sailing  vessel 
bound  for  Australia  *  we  shall  find  that  the  general 
direction  in  which  she  shapes  her  course  after  leaving 
the  English  Channel  is  (speaking  roughly)  S.S.W.  as  far 
as  the  equator ;  from  thence  nearly  S.E.  as  far  as  the 
meridian  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  from  that  point 
to  Australia  nearly  due  east. 

During  the  first  two  portions  of  this  course — viz.,  from 
the  English  Channel  to  the  Cape — the  vessel  traverses 
districts  of  the  ocean  in  which  great  and  varied  changes 
of  climate  and  weather  are  experienced. 

As  regards  the  temperature,  it  may  be  stated  in  general 
terms  that  the  heat  increases  until  the  equator  is  passed, 
and  afterwards  diminishes  until  the  extreme  southern 
limit  of  the  voyage  has  been  reached. 

*  See  Map. 
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With  regard  to  the  weather,  however,  it  will  be  found 
that  different  latitudes  possess  peculiarities  of  their  own, 
which  are  marked  with  tolerable  distinctness  both  in  the 
northern  and  in  the  southern  hemispheres. 

In  consequence  of  these  peculiarities,  the  ocean  has 
been  divided  by  physical  geographers  into  regions,  the 
principal  of  which — taken  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  traversed — are  (1)  the  northern  region  of  prevailing 
westerly  winds,  (2)  the  calm-belt  of  Cancer,  (3)  the 
region  of  the  north-east  trade-winds,  (4)  the  equatorial 
calm-belt,  or  "  doldrums,"  (5)  the  south-east  trade-wind 
region,  (6)  the  calm-belt  of  Capricorn,  and  (7)  the 
southern  region  of  prevailing  westerly  winds. 

It  will  not,  of  course,  be  expected  that  these  regions 
present  any  sharply  defined  limits.  They  merge  one  into 
another  almost  imperceptibly,  and  they  also  change  their 
position  to  a  certain  extent  according  to  the  season  of 
the  year.  Still,  on  the  whole,  they  possess  in  a  marked 
deon-ee  the  characteristics  ascribed  to  them. 

I  will  endeavour  to  give  a  brief  general  description  of 
the  climate  and  weather  to  be  looked  for  in  these  various 
portions  of  the  voyage,  and  their  effects  upon  invalids. 

As  mentioned  in  a  previous  chapter,  the  weather 
usually  experienced  in  the  English  Channel,  and  in  fact 
in  all  the  seas  around  our  coasts,  is  exceedingly  trying 
to  invalids.  In  late  autumn  and  winter,  rain,  cold  winds, 
and  even  gales,  are  to  be  expected;  and  even  in  the 
summer  months  the  weather  is  frequently  cold,  especially 
at  night.  "Wind,  weather,  and  temperature  are  all  far 
more  variable  near  land  than  quite  out  at  sea ;  and  while 
one  day  may  be  calm  and  warm,  with  bright  sunshine, 
the  next  may  be  rough,  cold,  and  rainy. 

Hence  the  invalid  leaving  England  in  the  autumn 
cannot  be  too  careful  during  the  first  few  days  of  the 
voyage.     He  should  wear  warm  clothing,  wrap  up  well 
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when  on  deck,  and  avoid  exposure  to  rain  and  night 
air. 

The  weather  met  with  while  passing  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
is  but  little  better  than  that  of  the  Enoflish  Channel. 
Here  heavy  rolling  seas  are  often  experienced,  together 
with  strong  winds  and  frequent  rain.  But  on  the  whole 
the  temperature  is  appreciably  higher  than  it  is  off  the 
coast  of  England. 

As  soon,  however,  as  Cape  Finisterre  has  been  passed 
(which,  wdth  a  favourable  wind,  will  be  on  the  third  or 
fourth  day  after  leaving  Pl3'-mouth),  more  pleasant  weather 
may  be  expected,  and  the  passenger  who,  recovering  from 
sea-sickness,  goes  on  deck  now  for  the  first  time,  will  be 
astonished  at  the  changed  aspect  of  affairs.  The  gray 
clouds  and  turbid  sea  of  the  Channel  and  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  are  replaced  by  a  blue  sky  and  bright  blue  waves, 
while  the  temperature  has  risen  some  8°  or  10°,  and  the 
air  is  mild  and  balmy. 

This  kind  of  weather,  interrupted  by  occasional  showers, 
and  accompanied  by  variable  winds,  sometimes  strong  and 
sometimes  light,  but  for  the  most  part  from  the  west  or 
south-west,  continues  until  the  ship  has  reached  a  latitude 
of  about  30''  to  35''  N.,  when  she  enters  a  narrow  belt  of 
calms,  the  calms  of  Cancer;  whereas  hitherto  since 
leaving  the  Channel  she  has  been  sailing  in  that  region 
of  the  sea  known  as  the  variables,  or  the  region  of 
prevailing  westerly  ivinds. 

This  arbitrary  division  of  the  ocean  extends  from  the 
arctic  regions  on  the  north  to  the  calm-belt  of  Cancer  on 
the  south,  and  has  received  the  designation  by  which  it 
is  known  because  in  these  latitudes  the  winds,  although 
variable,  are  (taken  all  the  year  round)  more  or  less 
westerly  in  direction  in  the  proportion  of  two  days  to  one. 

The  Calms  of  Cancer,  which  are  entered  at  a  latitude 
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of  about  30°  to  35°  N.,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year, 
are  otherwise  called  the  "  Horse  Latitudes,"  "  from  the 
circumstance  that  vessels  formerly  bound  from  New 
England  to  the  West  Indies,  with  a  deck-load  of  horses, 
were  often  so  delayed  in  this  calm-belt,  that  for  want  of 
water  for  their  animals  they  were  compelled  to  throw  a 
portion  of  them  overboard."  * 

The  calm-belt  of  Cancer  extends  over  about  six  degrees 
of  latitude,  and  its  position,  changing  with  the  season,  is 
farthest  north  in  the  autumn  and  farthest  south  in  the 
spring. 

In  the  "  horse  latitudes,"  calms  and  light  or  baffling 
winds  may  be  expected  ;  but  however  vexatious  the  delay 
caused  by  these  may  be  to  the  captain  and  officers  of  the 
ship,  and  to  those  of  the  passengers  "who  are  in  a  hurry 
to  reach  their  destination,  invalids  and  health -seekers 
will  generally  find  the  weather  here  very  delightful,  and 
will  be  able  to  sit  about  on  deck  all  day  without  wraps, 
enjoying  the  calm  sea  and  the  bright  sunshine.  The 
thermometer,  which  in  the  English  Channel  indicated 
perhaps  45°,  will  here  have  risen  to  about  70° — a  most 
enjoyable  temperature,  and  one  that  suit^  all  sufferers 
from  chest  complaints  most  admirably. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  this  region  of  the  calms 
of  Cancer  is  a  district  that  is  always  clearly  defined  and 
mapped  out  by  the  characteristics  of  the  weather  ex- 
perienced in  it.  Sometimes  a  ship  may  pass  through  it 
without  experiencing  any  calms  whatever,  but  as  a 
general  rule  the  weather  in  these  latitudes  will  be  such 
as  has  been  described. 

When  the  ship  has  reached  a  latitude  of  about  25°  to 
30°  N.,  according  to  the  time  of  year,  the  light  variable 
winds  begin  to  draw  round  to  the  north-east,  and  at  last 

*  Maury. 
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freshen  to  a  steady  breeze  from  that  quarter.  The  ship 
is  now  in  the  region  of  the  north-east  trade-wiTids,  and 
every  stitch  of  canvas  is  set  so  as  to  make  the  most  of  the 
favourable  breeze. 

It  will  soon  be  noticed  by  those  who  have  not  been  to 
sea  before  that  the  trade-wind  is  altogether  unlike  any 
wind  that  they  have  experienced  on  land.  It  has  no 
gusts  or  inequalities,  but  is  one  continuous  and  perfectly 
steady  current  of  air,  remaining  at  the  same  strength  and 
in  the  same  direction  hour  after  hour  and  day  after  day , 
so  that  sometimes,  even  for  days  together,  scarcely  a  sail 
has  to  be  trimmed  or  a  rope  to  be  touched. 

The  appearance  both  of  sea  and  sky  in  the  trade-wind 
region  is  very  characteristic.  The  sea,  in  place  of  the 
greasy  or  glassy  surface  which  it  exhibited  in  the  calm- 
belts,  is  covered  with  crisp,  curling  waves,  whose  sum- 
mits are  crested  with  white  foam,  and  the  sky,  although 
for  the  most  part  clear  and  blue,  is  dotted  here  and  there 
with  the  small  detached  clouds  which  are  almost  peculiar 
to  these  regions. 

I  cannot  do  better  than  give  Lieutenant  Jansen's  de- 
scription of  this  region  of  the  sea,  as  quoted  by  Maury. 
He  says :  "  When  .  .  .  ships  which  have  lingered  in  the 
calm-belt,  run  with  the  north-east  trade,  and  direct  their 
course  for  the  Cape  Verd  Islands,  then  it  seems  as  if  they 
were  in  another  world.  The  sombre  skies  and  change- 
able— alternately  chilly  and  sultry — weather  of  our  lati- 
tudes are  replaced  by  a  regular  temperature  and  good 
settled  weather.  Each  one  rejoices  in  the  glorious 
heavens,  in  which  none  save  the  little  trade-clouds  are  to 
be  seen  ;  which  clouds  in  the  trade-wind  region  make  the 
sunset  so  enchanting.  The  dark-blue  water,  in  which 
many  and  strange  kinds  of  echini  sport  in  the  sunlight, 
and  when  seen  at  a  distance  make  the  sea  appear  like  one 
vast  field  adorned  with  flowers  ;  the  regular  swellings  of 
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the  waves,  with  their  silvery  foam,  through  which  the 
flying  fishes  flutter ;  the  beautifully  coloured  dolphins  ; 
the  diving  schools  of  tunnies, — all  these  banish  afar 
the  monotony  of  the  sea,  awake  the  love  of  life  in  the 
youthful  seaman,  and  attune  his  heart  to  goodness. 
Everything  around  him  fixes  his  attention  and  increases 
his  astonishment."  * 

Speaking  roughly,  the  belt  of  the  north-east  trades 
occupies  about  twenty  degrees  of  latitude,  but  its  breadth 
and  position  vary  in  common  with  the  other  regions,  all 
of  which,  as  before  mentioned,  shift  their  places  within 
certain  limits,  following  the  sun  as  he  travels  either  to 
the  north  or  the  south  of  the  equator. 

Although  the  quarter  from  which  the  trade- wind  blows 
may  shift  through  several  points  of  the  compass,  yet  its 
general  direction  is  always  pretty  much  the  same.  As  a 
rule,  it  blows  steadily  and  constantly  from  its  commence- 
ment to  its  termination,  but  it  is  sometimes  interrupted 
by  "  flaws,"  and  occasionally  it  is  broken  up  by  gales  or 
hurricanes.  Invalids  usually  greatly  enjoy  what  has  been 
called  the  "  champagne  atmosphere  "  of  the  trade-winds, 
and  the  steady  breeze  and  the  rapid  rate  of  sailing  are 
pleasant  and  invigorating  to  aD.  The  temperature  is 
singularly  equable,  the  daily  range  of  the  thermometer 
being  only  3°  or  4°  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  always  a  certain  amount  of  chilliness 
about  these  winds,  even  though  the  actual  temperature 
may  be  higher  than  it  was  in  the  calms.  This  is  no 
doubt  partly  owing  to  the  rapid  movement  of  the  air,  but 
it  is  also  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  large  amount  of 
moisture  contained  in  it.  The  reason  of  this  dampness 
will  at  once  be  evident  when  we  consider  that  the  trade 
winds  are  the  great  evaporating  winds,  carrying  moisture 
to  all  parts  of  the  earth.  The  depth  of  water  evaporated 
*  Maury's  "Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea." 
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from  the  surface  of  the  sea  by  tlie  north-east  and  south- 
east trade-winds  has  been  variously  computed  at  from 
eight  to  sixteen  feet  during  the  year  ! 

It  is  probably  owing  to  the  presence  of  this  large 
amount  of  moisture  in  a  current  of  air  constantly  in 
motion,  that  the  trade-wind  regions  do  not,  as  a  rule,  suit 
those  who  suffer  from  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  or  sciatica. 
The  rheumatism,  however,  is  seldom  of  an  acute  type,  and 
neuralgia,  though  painful  at  the  time,  will  generally  pass 
off  as  soon  as  the  trade-wind  region  has  been  left  behind. 

The  Belt  of  Equatorial  Calms. — A  few  degrees  to  the 
north  of  the  equator  (about  10^  N.  in  November)  we  enter 
the  equatorial  calms,  or  "  doldrums,"  of  evil  reputation. 
From  my  own  experience,  however,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  discomforts  of  this  part  of  the  voyage  have 
been  much  exaggerated. 

The  sea  and  sky  here  have  a  very  different  appearance 
to  that  which  they  presented  in  the  trade- wind  regions. 
Calms  and  light  airs  prevail,  and  the  sea  is  either  of  a 
deep  glassy  blue  under  a  scorching  sun,  or  black  as  ink 
under  a  leaden  sky.  The  dense  clouds  that  so  often  ob- 
scure the  heavens  in  this  region  have  caused  it  sometimes 
to  be  called  the  "  equatorial  cloud  ring."  From  these 
massive  clouds,  from  time  to  time,  deluges  of  rain  descend 
with  a  violence  unknown  in  more  temperate  climes.  Nor 
are  they  always  passing  showers,  for  sometimes  they  will 
continue  with  a  steady  downpour  for  twenty-four  hours 
at  a  time,  or  even  longer. 

Though  both  rain  and  clouds  fulfil  a  most  important 
part  in  tempering  the  heat  of  these  equatorial  regions,  still 
they  certainly  have  their  discomforts  for  voyagers;  for 
everything  becomes  saturated  with  moisture,  and  the 
atmosphere,  steamy  and  oppressive,  acts  as  a  constant 
vapour- bath. 
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The  sense  of  heat  that  is  experienced  is  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  actual  temperature,  for  the  thermometer 
very  rarely  rises  higher  than  83° — the  highest  shade- 
reading  on  deck  that  I  have  ever  seen  in  a  sailino-  vessel 
being  85°.  In  a  steamer,  however,  the  temperature  vs^ill 
sometimes  reach  89°  or  90°,  owing  no  doubt  in  part  to  the 
heat  of  the  furnaces.  The  heat  in  the  cabins  is  of  course 
higher  by  several  degrees  than  it  is  on  deck,  and  this  is 
particularly  the  case  in  steamers  and  in  iron  vessels. 

As  these  temperatures  are  scarcely  higher  than  those 
experienced  during  hot  summers  in  England,  we  must 
conclude  that  the  oppressiveness  of  the  equatorial  calms 
is  due,  not  only  to  the  very  large  amount  of  humidity  in 
the  atmosphere,  checking  the  evaporation  of  sensible  and 
insensible  perspiration,  but  also  to  the  state  of  electrical 
disturbance  that  constantly  exists  in  these  latitudes.  The 
feeling  is,  in  fact,  less  one  of  actual  heat  than  of  a  constant 
dampness,  owing  to  the  perspiration,  which  flows  freely  on 
the  slighest  exertion,  not  being  carried  off  by  the  air,  as  it 
would  be  in  a  dryer  atmosphere.  When  on  deck,  and 
sitting  perfectly  still,  it  is  possible  to  keep  moderately 
cool ;  for  even  in  the  most  complete  calm  the  rollino-  of  the 
vessel  and  the  flapping  of  the  sails  produce  a  movement 
of  the  air  which  is  very  refreshing.  But  it  is  when  driven 
below  by  the  tropical  rains  or  the  necessities  of  eatino-  or 
sleeping  that  the  greatest  discomfort  is  experienced. 

Absolute  calms  are,  however,  rare  ;  and,  owino-  to  their 
improved  construction,  it  is  but  seldom  that  ships  now-a 
days  lose  their  steerage-way.  In  airs  so  light  that 
formerly  the  helm  would  have  been  lashed  and  the  vessel 
left  to  her  own  devices,  she  will  now  move  ahead  at  the 
rate  of  two  or  three  knots  an  hour,  often,  apparently,  only 
by  the  flapping  of  the  sails.  Even  with  daily  runs  of 
only  fifty  or  sixty  miles,  this  part  of  the  voyage,  however 
unpleasant  it  may  be  at  the  time,  seldom,  at  the  present 
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day,  lasts  more  than  tliree  or  four  days,  or  a  week  at  the 
outside,  whereas  formerly  it  was  not  unusual  for  a  ship  to 
be  becalmed  in  the  "  doldrums  "  for  two  or  three  weeks. 

Although  the  oppressive  weather  of  these  latitudes 
must  always  be  more  or  less  trying  to  invalids,  yet  they 
generally  get  through  it  fairly,  and  seldom  suffer  per- 
manent harm  from  it.  As  for  those  who  are  well, 
although  they  may  lose  weight  a  little,  and  complain 
a  gi'eat  deal,  yet  their  general  health  usually  remains 
remarkably  good ;  while  those  who  suffer  from  rheu- 
matism or  derangements  of  the  liver  frequently  derive 
considerable  benefit  from  the  profuse  perspirations  induced 
by  this  natural  vapour-bath. 

The  tropical  downpours  of  tepid  fresh  water  often  tempt 
both  passengers  and  crew  to  indulge  in  a  shower-bath  of 
nature's  own  providing,  and  as  many  as  fifty  or  sixty 
people  may  sometimes  be  seen  skylarking  about  the  decks 
at  these  times,  clad  in  the  most  airy  costumes  in  lieu 
of  bathing-dresses.  Invalids  had,  however,  better  refrain 
from  following  this  example. 

The  sailors  collect  the  plentiful  fresh  water,  and  in- 
dulge in  grand  washing  operations,  and  sometimes  the 
rain-water  which  flows  down  from  the  forecastle  or  the 
poop  is  collected  to  the  extent  of  many  hundreds  of  gallons, 
and  transferred  to  the  ship's  tanks. 

After  the  requisite  number  of  melting  days  and  nights 
have  been  endured  in  passing  through  the  doldrums,  a 
squall  of  wind  and  rain,  often  accompanied  by  thunder  and 
lightning,  ushers  in  a  pleasanter  state  of  affairs.  The 
variable  aii's,  drawing  round  to  the  south-east,  freshen  into 
the  eagerly  expected  south-east  trade-tuinds.  The  gloomy 
canopy  of  clouds  rolls  away,  revealing  the  characteristic 
trade-wind  sky,  with  its  small  clouds,  which  vanish  as 
you  look  at  them ;  and  under  the  influence  of  a  cool  and 
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refreshing  breeze,  and  the  rapid  movement  of  the  ship, 
every  one  shakes  off  the  languor  of  the  equatorial  calms. 

The  south-east  trades  are  usually  met  with  a  little  to  the 
north  of  the  equator.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  steadier,  stronger, 
and  of  greater  extent  than  the  north-east  trades.  While 
the  latter  occupy  a  belt  of  only  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
degrees  of  latitude,  the  former  extend  over  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  degrees. 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  the  south-east  trades 
are  not  so  favourable  in  direction  for  an  outward-bound 
ship  as  the  north-east  trades  are ;  and  a  vessel  is  fre- 
quently compelled  to  sail  a  good  deal  to  the  west  of  her 
true  course  in  order  to  avail  herself  of  them  to  the  full 
extent.  The  plan  usually  adopted  is  to  sail  as  close  to  the 
wind  as  is  consistent  with  keeping  the  sails  full. 

But,  although  to  a  certain  extent  head- winds,  the  south- 
east trades  are  so  steady  and  strong,  that  fine  runs  are 
made  each  day,  and  the  captain  strains  every  effort  to 
make  the  most  of  them,  and  is  exceedingly  sorry  when 
they  come  to  an  end. 

The  sky  and  sea  present  much  the  same  aspect  in  both 
trade-wind  regions.  The  same  small  detached  clouds, 
bright  skies,  and  crisp,  curling  waves  are  seen  in  both,  but 
squalls  accompanied  by  thunder  and  lightning  are  perhaps 
more  frequent  in  the  south-east  than  in  the  north-east 
trades.     Both  very  often  begin  and  end  with  these  squalls. 

The  Calm-helt  of  Capricorn. — In  the  latitude  of  about 
25°  S.  the  outward-bound  ship  enters  the  regions  of  light 
variable  airs  and  calms  known  as  the  calms  of  Capricorn. 
The  weather  here  is  much  the  same  as  in  the  correspond- 
ing belt  of  Cancer  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  except 
that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  cooler.  For  the  invalid  who  is 
suffering  from  chest  disease,  and  who  likes  warmth  without 
oppressiveness,  this  will  be  found  one  of  the  most  delight- 
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fill  portions  of  the  voyage,  the  average  temperature  being 
from  68=  to  70°. 

Like  the  "horse  latitudes"  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
this  calm-belt  has  not  by  any  means  well-defined  limits, 
and  sometimes  the  ship  will  pass  through  it  without  a 
check ;  but  in  the  majority  of  instances  a  few  days  of  calms 
and  light  airs  will  be  experienced  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Having:  reached  a  latitude  of  from  80°  to  35°  S.,  the 
ship  enters  the  southern  region  of  prevailing  vjesterly 
vjinds.  This  arbitrary  division  of  the  ocean  extends  from 
the  southern  limits  of  the  calms  of  Capricorn  to  the  Polar 
seas,  and  a  vessel  proceeding  to  Australia  will  remain  m 
it  during  the  whole  of  the  latter  half  of  the  voyage. 

At  first  the  winds  are  often  light  and  variable  ;  but  as 
the  ship  pursues  her  south-easterly  course,  and  gets  well  to 
the  south  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  she  meets  with  those 
strons:  breezes  which  have  been  called  "  the  brave  west 
winds  of  the  southern  hemisphere." 

As  the  ship  sails  southward,  the  weather  becomes  colder 
and  more  bracing  every  day,  until,  when  the  extreme 
southern  limits  of  her  course  have  been  reached,  the  tem- 
perature is  almost  that  of  winter  in  England. 

In  this  part  of  the  voyage  the  aspect  of  the  sea  is 
far  more  familiar  than  in  the  tropical  latitudes,  and  often 
reminds  one  of  the  foaming  waves  around  our  own  shores, 
especially  as  in  this  locality  they  are  sometimes  green, 
particularly  when  seen  by  transmitted  light. 

The  principles  of"  great-circle  sailing"  have  caused  the 
captains  of  vessels  to  take  a  much  more  southerly  route 
than  they  did  before  their  discovery.  They  now  sail  as 
low  as  45°  or  50°  S. ;  *  aod  this  they  do  for  two  reasons ; 

*  Some  of  the  "  invalid  "  sliips  preserve  a  more  northerly  course, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  rough  and  cold  weather  experienced  farther 
south. 
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first,  because  by  taking  this  route  the  actual  distance  to 
Australia  is  materially  lessened  ;  and  secondly,  because, 
as  a  rule,  the  further  south  they  go,  the  stronger  are  the 
prevailing  westerly  winds. 

A  favoui'ite  latitude  for  runninof  down  the  eastinoj  is 
about  46°  S.,  and  here  all  the  characteristics  of  the  "  roar- 
ing forties,"  as  they  have  been  called,  are  abundantly 
exhibited.  Maury  thus  describes  this  part  of  the  ocean  : 
"  The  billows  there  lift  themselves  up  in  long  ridges  with 
deep  hollows  between  them.  They  run  high  and  fast, 
tossing  their  white  caps  aloft  in  the  air,  looking  like  the 
green  hills  of  a  rolling  prairie  capped  with  snow,  and 
chasing  each  other  in  sport.  Still  their  march  is  stately, 
and  their  roll  majestic.  The  scenery  among  them  is  grand, 
and  the  Australian-bound  trader,  after  doubling  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  finds  herself  followed  for  weeks  at  a  time 
by  these  magnificent  rolling  swells  driven  and  lashed  by 
the  '  brave  west  winds  '  furiously." 

This  kind  of  weather,  accompanied  by  strong  winds, 
generally  more  or  less  westerly  in  dii'ection,  together  with 
a  cold  temperature,  continues  with  scarcely  any  inter- 
ruption rmtil  the  vessel,  approaching  the  Australian  shores, 
runs  somewhat  suddenly  into  warmer  and  calmer  weather. 

It  may  be  readily  imagined  that  winds  so  boisterous 
and  long-continued  not  unfrequently  freshen  into  gales  of 
considerable  violence.  As,  however,  the  barometer  usually 
gives  due  notice  of  their  approach,  every  preparation  can 
be  made  in  good  time;  and  their  direction  being  generally 
favourable  to  the  ship's  course,  she  can  run  before  them 
with  as  much  sail  set  as  it  is  wise  to  carry. 

Sailors  say  of  the  gales  experienced  in  these  latitudes, 
that  "  if  they  are  rough  they  are  honest,"  and  they  seem 
greatly  to  prefer  them  to  the  sudden  cyclones  and 
huri'icanes  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  which  often  give 
comparatively  little  notice  of  their  approach,  and  veer  so 
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rapidly  in  direction,  that  a  ship  is  sometimes  "  taken 
aback"  without  any  warning. 

The  gales  off  the  Cape  almost  repay  by  their  grandeur 
any  inconvenience  to  which  one  may  be  subjected  by  them. 
When  they  last,  as  they  sometimes  do,  for  two  or  three 
days  at  a  time  the  waves  become  grand  beyond  all  descrip- 
tion ;  and  during  the  day-time,  at  least,  when  able  to 
remain  on  deck  to  watch  the  magnificent  spectacle  of  the 
vast  towering  waves,  and  to  admire  the  wonderful  manner 
in  which  the  ship  rides  over  them  as  they  come  sweeping 
onwards  as  if  to  crush  her,  the  beholder  is  filled  with  a 
sense  of  exhilaration  and  delight  that  must  be  experienced 
in  order  to  be  understood. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  during  the 
night,,  or  when  the  weather  is  so  bad  as  to  compel  one  to 
remain  below,  a  gale  is  by  no  means  a  pleasant  matter. 
The  extraordinary  and  unexpected  movements  of  the  ship, 
the  roaring  of  the  wind  and  the  sea,  and  the  dashing  of 
the  waves  against  the  ship's  sides,  not  only  tend  to  banish 
sleep,  but  also  render  it  diflicult  to  employ  oneself  in  any 
way.  The  cabins,  too,  are  made  gloomy  and  dark  by  the 
closing  of  the  dead-lights,  and  meals  are  only  accomplished 
under  considei-able  difficulties  and  in  an  incomplete  manner. 

All  things  considered,  those  who  have  once  experienced 
a  violent  gale  seldom  wish  to  see  another,  and  few  are 
sorry  if,  as  not  unfrequently  happens,  the  voyage  is 
accomplished  without  encountering  a  single  storm  of  any 
magnitude. 

Although  it  is  but  rarely  that  other  ships  are  met  with 
in  the  more  southern  latitudes,  yet  these  seas  are  by  no 
means  deserted,  for  they  are  tenanted  by  numberless  sea- 
birds,  from  the  tiny  Mother  Gary's  chicken  to  the  stately 
albatross,  as  well  as  by  schools  of  porpoises  and  numerous 
whales  of  various  kinds. 
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The  reversal  of  the  seasons  in  the  southern  hemisphere 
is,  at  first,  somewhat  perplexing.     The  voyager  who  leaves 
England  in  the  late  autumn  will  find,  as  he  travels  south- 
wards, that  the  days  do  not  at  first  draw  out  as  rapidl}"^^^ 
he  might  have  expected.     Indeed,  as  long  as  he  is  n'^®^^ ' 
of  the  line  he  will  notice  but  little  difference — th-*^^  ^^" 
being  that  the  sun  is  travelling  southwards  as  w^^®''^^" 
the  ship,  and  that  the  movement  of  the  one  almost  c(fi}~ 
pensates   that   of  the   other.      But   no   sooner   has   the 
equator  been  passed,   than  the  days  begin  to  lengthen 
with  a  rapidity  that  would   astonish  us  if  we  did  not 
remember  that  in  the  southern  hemisphere  the  21st  of 
December  is  the  longest  instead  of  the  shortest  day.     A 
Christmas  spent  in  the  South  Atlantic  seems,  therefore, 
particularly  strange   to   an   inhabitant   of  the  northern 
hemisphere  ;  for  although  the  weather  may  be  as  cold  as  it 
usually  is  at  Christmas-time  in  England,  yet  the  days  will 
be  as  long  as  they  are  with  us  at  midsummer. 

As  before  mentioned,  the  changes  in  the  apparent  time 
are  very  marked  while  running  down  the  easting  between 
the  Cape  and  Australia ;  for  as  the  winds  are  strong  and 
favourable,  and  the  degrees  of  longtitude  are  narrow  so 
far  south,  it  is  no  unusual  thing  for  a  ship  to  run  five  or 
six  degrees  a  day  for  several  days  in  succession,  causing 
a  difference  in  the  clock  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
minutes  each  day.  While  to  the  west  of  the  meridian  of 
Greenwich  the  ship's  clock  will,  of  course,  be  sloiv  as 
compared  with  Greenwich  time  ;  but  to  the  east  of  that 
meridian  it  will  be  fast. 

The  mean  temperature  experienced  in  the  region  of 
prevailing  westerly  winds  (in  a  latitude  of  about  45°  S.) 
is  seldom  higher  than  from  45°  to  47°,  even  in  the  summer 
months  ;  and  it  will  be  at  once  seen  that  this  is  much 
colder  weather  than  that  met  with  in  a  corresponding 
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latitude  of  tlie  northern   hemisphere,   where   the  mean 

temperature  would  be  some  ten  degrees  higher.     In  point 

^  of  fact,  the  whole  of  the  southern  hemisphere  is  colder 

es   o   B:  &• '  ^1  the  northern,  and  midsummf  r  south  of  the  Cape  is 

^  ".  as  cold  as  midwinter  at  the  same  latitude  in  the 

Y^^^    Atlantic. 

.  ^  ^  ^.ne  southern  hemisphere  it  is  the  north  wind  that  is 
\^  tioD  ^yg^j.^^  g^j^^j  ralnj  wind,  and  the  south  wind  that  is  cold 
^nd  dry  ;  also  the  north-west  wind  is  more  frequent  than 
the  south-west — just  the  reverse  in  every  respect  of  what 
is  the  case  to  the  north  of  the  line.  A  moment's  reflection 
will  suffice  to  explain  this.  The  north  wind  comes  from 
the  hot  moist  equatorial  regions,  whereas  the  south  wind 
comes  from  the  Polar  seas. 

Between  the  Cape  and  Australia  the  prevailing  winds, 
though  generally  more  or  less  westerly,  frequently  veer 
from  north-west  to  south-west,  blowing  usually  for  a  few 
consecutive  days  from  each  of  these  quarters,  and  the 
difference  in  the  weather  produced  by  the  polar  and  equa- 
torial currents  respectively  is  most  marked.  With  the 
latter  the  weather  is  5°  or  G^  warmer  than  with  the  former, 
but  on  the  other  hand  the  north-west  wind  is  almost 
always  accompanied  by  rain. 

The  transition  from  the  heat  of  the  tropics  to  the  cold 
bracing  weather  of  the  "  roaring  forties"  is,  as  may  be 
imagined,  not  only  great,  but  also  comparatively  sudden ; 
and  it  will  be  asked,  "  What  effect  does  this  change  of 
temperature  produce  upon  the  invalids  ?  "  A  favourable 
answer  can,  I  think,  be  given  to  this  question.  Nervous 
invalids,  as  well  as  those  suffering  from  a  tendency  to 
pulmonary  disease,  usually  improve  more  during  this 
part  of  the  voyage  than  in  any  other ;  and  at  this  time  a 
marked  increase  of  weight  takes  place,  owing  no  doubt  in 
a  great  measure  to  the  improved  appetite  and  vigour  of 
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diofestion  that  result  from  the  bracinsr  climate  of  these 
southern  latitudes. 

The  coldness  of  the  weather  not  only  necessitates  the 
wearing  of  very  warm  clothing,  but  also  renders  vigorous 
exercise  both  pleasant  and  desirable.  In  sailing  vessels 
it  is  not  always  customary  to  warm  either  the  saloon  or 
the  cabins  by  artificial  means,  and  with  the  thermometer 
at  45°  the  passengers  are  sometimes  glad  to  wrap  them- 
selves in  their  great-coats  and  railway  rugs  even  when 
sitting;  below.  Long  hours  in  bed  become  the  rule,  and 
when  on  deck,  both  invalids  and  those  in  robust  health 
are  glad  to  tramp  up  and  down  for  hours  at  a  time  in 
order  to  keep  themselves  warm  ;  and,  as  may  be  imagined, 
the  keen  sea  air  and  the  vigorous  exercise  combined,  tend 
to  produce  an  enormous  appetite. 

Durino;  the  four  or  five  weeks  that  this  kind  of  weather 
continues,  I  have  known  some  of  the  younger  invalids 
gain  more  than  a  stone  in  weight,  and  the  improvement 
in  their  health  and  appearance  has  been  perfectly  aston- 
ishing. ^ 

Colds  are  very  seldom  caught  in  these  latitudes  (they     Y 
are  much  more  frequent  in  the  tropics),  and  with  moderate    /  ^ 
care  the  most  delicate  may  be  on  deck  for  many  hours  in 
the  course  of  the  day. 

Those  who  suffer   from  bronchitis   are   usually   more 
affected  by  the  cold  than  other  pulmonary  invalids,  but 
even  they  almost  always  improve  in  their  general  health,    X 
although  the  cold  may  have  a  somewhat  irritating  effect 
upon  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane. 

The  following  extract  from  a  diary  kept  during  a  voyage 
to  Australia,  made  in  company  with  a  very  large  number 
of  invalids,  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  effects  of  the  climate 
of  these  southern  regions  : — 

"The  passengers,  now  near  the  end  of  their  three 
months'  voyage,  present,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  an 
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appearance  of  rude — I  may  almost  say  full-blown — health 
that  is  quite  ludicrous.  Their  faces  are  red  and  tanned 
and  fat ;  and  as  for  their  bodies,  it  seems  a  marvel  how  in 
some  cases  their  garments  retain  their  buttons,  so  great 
is  the  strain  upon  them  !  Several  '  invalids '  have  left  oif 
waistcoats,  being  unable  to  make  them  meet,  and  one 
young  fellow  says  that  he  measures  eight  inches  more 
round  the  body  than  when  he  started.  The  improvement 
in  the  appearance  of  the  ladies  is  quite  as  marked  as  in 
the  case  of  the  opposite  sex.  The  costumes  of  all  are  as 
amusing  as  possible.  On  everj^  side  are  seen  nondescript 
and  shapeless  hats  and  caps,  shabby  and  threadbare  coats, 
torn  unmentionables  much  bedaubed  with  tar,  and  sadly  in 
want  of  patching,  boots  burst  out  at  the  sides,  or  tattered 
canvas  shoes.  The  ladies'  dresses  in  some  cases  retain 
scarcely  a  vestige  of  their  original  colour,  their  hats  are 
collapsed  and  shapeless,  and  some,  who  still  have  alingering 
desire  to  preserve  the  delicacy  of  their  hands,  wear  the 
most  wonderful  old  gloves  that  can  be  conceived.  As  I 
watch  the  motley  throng  promenading  the  deck,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  what  a  sensation  we  should  produce  if  we 
were  all  transported  just  as  we  are  into  Regent  Street  or 
the  'Row'  at  the  most  fashionable  hour  of  the  day." 

Land  sighted  on  the  Outward  Voyage. — Nothino- 
is  so  eagerly  looked  for,  after  the  first  week  or  two 
spent  at  sea,  as  land — even  if  it  be  only  a  passing 
glimpse  of  some  island  or  barren  rock  lying  near  the 
ship's  course.  On  the  outward  passage  to  Australia  it 
not  unfrequently  happens  that  land  is  never  sighted  at 
all,  from  the  commencement  of  the  voyage  to  its  termina- 
tion. Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  land  is  seen  five  or 
six  times,  or  even  oftener. 

After  leaving  Plymouth,  if  the  wind  is  contrary,  it  is 
not  unusual  to  obtain  frequent  glimpses  of  the  Cornish 
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coast,  or  of  the  coast  of  France,  while  beating  out  of  the 
Channel 

Then  comes  a  long  stretch  of  ocean,  which  may  possi- 
bly, though  not  very  probably,  be  broken  at  the  end  of 
ten  days  or  a  fortnight  by  a  distant  view  of  Madeira. 

The  next  land  likely  to  be  seen  will  be  one  or  more  of 
the  Canary  Islands — Ferro  or  Palma,  the  two  most 
westerly  of  the  group,  being  those  that  are  most  frequently 
sighted  by  outward-bound  ships;  but  occasionally  the 
Peak  of  Teneriffe,  which  under  favourable  circumstances 
is  said  to  be  visible  at  a  distance  of  seventy  or  eighty 
miles,  may  be  seen  towering  into  the  sky.  The  names 
of  the  Canary  Islands  are  Grand  Canary,  Teneriffe > 
Fortaventura,  Lanzarote,  Palma,  Gomera,  Ferro,  and 
some  others  of  smaller  size.  They  are  all  of  volcanic 
origin.  They  produce  fruits  of  all  kinds,  and  in  great 
profusion ;  tobacco,  cotton,  silk,  sugar,  etc.  Barilla  wine 
and  brandy  are  manufactured  by  the  natives  for  exporta- 
tion. The  climate  of  the  islands  is  delightful.  The 
seat  of  government  is  at  Santa  Cruz,  Teneriffe.  The 
islands  belong  to  Spain.  The  population  of  the  group 
is  283,859. 

The  Cape  Verds,  which  are  situated  off  the  extreme 
west  point  of  the  African  continent,  are  perhaps  the 
oftenest  sighted  of  any  of  the  groups  of  islands  lying  near 
the  outward  track  of  sailing  vessels ;  and  as  they  consist 
for  the  most  part  of  high  mountainous  land  of  volcanic 
origin,  they  come  into  view  at  a  considerable  distance. 
S.  Antonio,  the  most  westerly  of  the  group,  is  the  one 
most  frequently  seen  by  sailing  ships,  but  steamers 
generally  pass  to  the  east  of  the  islands,  between  them 
and  the  African  coast.  The  Cape  Verd  group  comprises 
Santiago,  Fogo,  Brava,  Mayo,  Boavista,  Sal,  St.  Nicholas, 
St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  and  St.  Antonio.  They  are  all 
mountainous   and   rugged,      Fogo,  the   loftiest,  has   an 
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active  volcano  9,159  ft.  high.  Fruit;  is  tolerably  abun- 
dant in  all  the  islands,  and  they  also  possess  a  particular 
breed  of  asses  and  mules,  which  are  exported  to  the  West 
Indies.  The  islands  belong  to  Portugal.  Population  of 
the  group,  7G,000. 

The  Islands  of  Ascension  and  St.  Helena  are  out  of  the 
usual  track  of  outward-bound  ships ;  but  if  driven  much 
to  the  west  by  the  S.E.  trades,  the  solitary  island  of 
Trinidad  may  possibly  be  sighted,  in  lat.  20^  30'  S.,  long. 
29°  10'  W.  It  is  a  mere  barren  rock,  inhabited  by  myriads 
of  sea-birds,  especially  Soland  geese.  The  Portuguese  at 
one  time  attempted  to  establish  a  penal  settlement 
there,  but  it  was  soon  found  unsuitable  for  the  purpose. 
This  Trinidad  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  larorer 
island  of  the  same  name  belonging  to  the  West  Indian 
group. 

A  distant  view  is  sometimes  obtained  of  another  barren 
island  of  the  South  Atlantic — viz.,  Tristan  d'Acunha, 
which  lies  in  lat.  37°  6'  S.,  long.  77°  2'  E.,  and  is  sumounted 
by  a  dome-shaped  volcanic  mountain  6,400  ft.  high.  The 
island  is  one  of  a  group  of  three — the  names  of  the  others 
being  Nightingale  Island  and  Inaccessible  Island — the 
latter  being  so  named  from  the  difficulty  of  landing  except 
in  the  calmest  weather.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  a  few  Scotch  and  American  families  settled  in 
Tristan  dAcunha,  but  its  isolated  position  and  stormy 
climate  have  been  against  its  prosperity  as  a  settlement. 
The  population  now  numbers  little  more  than  100,  but 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts  have  recently  sent  out  a  missionary.  The  islands 
nominally  belong  to  Great  Britain. 

From  this  point  the  track  of  an  outward-bound  sailing 
ship  lies  through  a  long  waste  of  ocean,  which  stretches 
as  far  as  the  shores  of  Australia,  almost  without  a  break 
in  its  vast  expanse.     The  Crozet  Islands  lie  to  the  south 
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of  the  usual  course,  and  the  only  land  at  all  likel}'  to  be 
seen  after  passing  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  will  be  the  two 
small  volcanic  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  Amsterdam,  in  lat. 
39°  52'  S.,  long.  77°  48'  E.;  but  it  is  usually  thought 
expedient  to  give  these  a  tolerably  wide  berth. 

The  first  point  of  the  Australian  continent  usually 
sighted  by  vessels  bound  for  Melbourne  is  Cape  Otway, 
at  the  western  entrance  of  Bass'  Strait. 
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CHAPTER   YII. 

MANAGEMENT   OF   THE   HEALTH   AT   SEA, 

The  treatment  of  sea-sickness— Regulation  of  the  diet — Exercise — 
Bathing — Ventilation  of  the  cabin — Closet  arrangements— Manage- 
ment of  the  health  in  the  tropics— Sleeping  on  deck — Tropical 
colds— Ulcerated  sore-throat — "  Prickly  heat  ''—Languor  trojiicus — 
Necessity  of  fresh  air  for  invalids. 

ONE  of  the  earliest  troubles  of  those  unaccustomed  to 
the  sea  will,  of  course,  be  seasickness.  I  will 
therefore  endeavour  to  offer  a  few  practical  suggestions 
that  may  prove  of  service  to  those  who  become  victims 
to  this  much-dreaded  complaint. 

First  of  all,  the  invalid  must  not  fall  into  the  error  of 
looking  upon  sea-sickness  as  an  unmitigated  evil :  on  the 
contrary,  it  should  rather  be  regarded  as  being,  within 
moderate  limits,  decidedly  beneficial,  and  an  admirable 
preparation  for  receiving  the  full  benefits  of  the  sea 
voyage.  Dr.  Faber's  experience  in  this  respect  entirely 
coincides  with  my  own.  He  says,  "  On  a  long  voyage 
sea-sickness  has  not  in  the  eyes  of  the  passengers  that 
paramount  and  terrible  importance  it  has  on  a  short 
passage  across  the  English  Channel  or  German  Ocean ; 
in  the  former  case  most  of  them  submit  patiently  to  it 
as  an  inevitable  tribute  to  the  grim  rule  of  Neptune, 
which  being  once  paid  makes  the  pleasure  of  sea  life  only 
the  more  enjoyable,  as  a  convalescent  is  most  sensible  to 
the  charms  of  health."  Most  unpleasant  it  doubtless 
always  must  be,  but  it  is  very  seldom  prejudicial  to 
health,   and    even    in   those   happily   rare   cases   where 
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people  of  unusual  susceptibility  (almost  invariably 
ladies)  suffer  more  or  less  from  sea-sickness  during  the 
whole  voyage,  the  constitution  is  seldom  injuriously 
affected,  and  a  week  or  two  on  land  will  restore  the 
patient  to  more  than  usual  health;  Generally,  however, 
sea-sickness  only  lasts  from  one  to  four  or  five  days, 
although  unusually  rough  weather  will  sometimes  cause 
a  slight  return  even  late  on  in  the  voyage. 

The  following  hints  may  be  useful  to  sufferers : — 
Try  to  bear  the  discomfort  patiently,  as  a  necessary 
and  unavoidable  evil,  and  dismiss  from  your  mind  the 
idea  that  the  ship's  surgeon  possesses  any  specific  for  its 
cure.  Ice  bags  to  the  spine,  chloroform,  chloral  hydrate, 
nitrate  of  amyl,  and  all  the  numberless  remedies  that 
have  been  proposed,  have  been  weighed  in  the  balance 
of  experience,  and  found  wanting.  Some  of  them,  like 
opiates,  may  relieve  for  a  time,  but  they  interfere  with 
the  natural  course  of  the  complaint,  and  do  more  harm 
than  good  in  the  long  run. 

During  the  first  violence  of  the  attack  the  best  thing 
to  do  is  to  retire  to  your  berth  and  keep  as  quiet  as 
possible.  Do  not  encourage  unnecessary  retching,  but 
on  the  contrary  endeavour  to  control  it  by  the  exercise 
of  the  will.  More  can  be  done  in  this  way  than  you 
may  imagine.  Get  as  much  sleep  as  possible  ;  but  above 
all  do  not  go  too  long  without  food.  However  much  it 
may  excite  loathing  at  first,  persevere  in  taking  a  little 
nourishment  at  intervals,  if  it  be  only  a  morsel  of  dry 
biscuit.  When  the  stomach  is  much  exhausted  by  sick- 
ness, small  quantities  of  stimulants,  especially  in  an 
effervescing  form,  will  be  found  of  great  service.  The 
best  stimulants  to  take  are  brandy  in  very  small 
quantities,  well  diluted  with  soda-water,  or  dry  cham- 
pagne either  alone  or  mixed  with  soda-water.  When  ice 
can  be  obtained,  it  may,  with  very  great  advantage,  be 
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either  taken  with  the  fluids,  or  allowed  to  dissolve  in  the 
mouth  in  small  quantities  at  a  time. 

When  the  stomach  is  beginning  to  recover  its  tone, 
beef-tea  perfectly  free  from  fat  (a  difficult  thing  to  obtain 
at  sea),  or  better  still,  a  solution  of  the  Liebig's  extract 
with  which  you  have  provided  yourself,  will  be  found 
most  useful,  especially  if  well  seasoned  with  cayenne 
pepper.  In  fact,  cayenne  pepper  appears  at  all  times  to 
exert  a  very  beneficial  effect  upon  the  weakened  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach,  and  I  have  often  seen  strong 
cayenne  lozenges  more  useful  in  allaying  that  uncom- 
fortable feeling  of  nausea  which  sea-sickness  leaves 
behind  it,  than  almost  any  other  remedy.* 

But,  above  all,  directly  you  feel  able  to  do  so,  if  the 
weather  be  favourable,  make  your  way  on  deck,  and 
remain  in  the  open  air  as  much  as  possible.  Those  who 
have  sufficient  determination  to  do  this  always  make 
a  much  more  rapid  recovery  than  those  who  remain  in 
their  cabins.  According  to  one  theory,  sea-sickness  is 
caused  by  the  brain  failing  to  understand  the  movements 
of  the  waves.  If  this  should  be  true  (which  is  however 
very  doubtful),  it  would  follow  that  there  is  much  more 
opportunity  for  studying  and  comprehending  the  complex 
movements  of  the  sea  on  deck  than  below.  But  what- 
ever the  modus  operandi,  the  fact  remains  that  the  open 
air  is  wonderfully  beneficial,  and  advantage  should  be 
taken  of  the  first  symptoms  of  returning  energy  and  the 
first  interval  of  fine  weather  to  go  on  deck. 

Finally,  do  not  be  discouraged  if,  for  some  mornino-s 
after  the  actual  sickness  has  subsided,  you  feel  much 
nausea  and  discomfort  on  first  attempting  to  rise.  Sum- 
mon your  resolution,  get  up,  face  breakfast  boldly,  and 

*  Dr.  Faber  recommends  oxalate  of  cerium  in  two-grain  doses 
every  three  or  four  hours  for  the  treatment  of  this  form  of  sea- 
sickness. 
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go  on  deck,  feeling  sure  that  in  a  few  clays  this  last 
vestige  of  your  enemy  will  have  disappeared. 

Sea-sickness  generally  leaves  behind  it  a  good,  deal  of 
constipation,  and  a  few  doses  of  some  mild  aperient 
medicine  will  usually  be  necessary  in  order  to  complete 
the  cure. 

For  the  encouragement  of  invalids  it  maybe  mentioned 
that  consumptive  patients  are  generally  not  so  subject  to 
sea-sickness  as  people  in  good  health ;  but  even  when 
most  affected  by  it,  its  action  seems  as  a  rule  to  be 
beneficial  rather  than  otherwise,  and  I  have  never  known 
serious  results,  such  as  hasmorrhage,  follow  even  the  most 
severe  attacks.  Thin  people  usually  suffer  less  than 
stout  people,  and  Australians  are  not  so  susceptible  as 
Englishmen. 

Diet. — After  the  sea-sickness  has  subsided,  a  ravenous 
appetite  will  most  probably  set  in,  caused  partly  by  the 
sea  air  and  partly  by  the  improvement  in  the  digestive 
functions  brought  about  by  the  sickness.  This  craving 
for  food  should  not  be  indulged  to  its  full  extent,  but 
should  be  kept  well  under  restraint.  The  diet  should 
also  be  chosen  judiciously,  with  due  regard  to  the  kind 
of  food  that  has  been  found  to  aoree  best  on  shore.  Do 
not  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  everything  will 
agree  with  you  because  you  are  at  sea.  The  digestion 
may  be  improved,  but  it  will  not  lose  its  own  peculiar 
idiosyncrasies.  For  instance,  to  some  weak  digestions 
pork  always  acts  almost  like  an  irritant  poison  ;  and 
even  in  the  case  of  those  with  whom  it  agfrees  well  as  an 
occasional  article  of  diet  it  can  seldom  be  taken  for 
several  days  in  succession  with  impunity.  I  have  seen 
quite  an  epidemic  of  indigestion  occur  on  board  ship 
when,  after  nothing  but  mutton  had  been  put  upon 
the  table  for  a  considerable  time,  a  pig  has  been  killed, 
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and  fresh  pork  in  many  inviting  forms  has  been  added 
to  the  bill  of  fare.  In  fact,  indigestion  is  often  very  rife 
amongst  the  passengers,  especially  towards  the  close  of 
the  voyage.  This  is  no  doubt  partly  due  to  the  character 
of  the  dietary  and  want  of  exercise  ;  but  it  is  believed 
that  the  reversal  of  day  and  night  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  may  have  something  to  do  with  it — the 
digestive  organs  being  unable  at  once  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  change. 

Vary  your  diet  as  much  as  is  practicable,  and  bear  in 
mind  that  as  the  fresh  vegetables  and  fruit  so  important 
to  the  maintenance  of  health  cannot  be  obtained  at  sea, 
it  is  necessary  to  supply  their  place  with  the  preserved 
vegetables,  which  are  usually  pretty  freely  supplied,  and 
which  form  the  best  substitute  that  can  be  had. 

With  regard  to  stimulants,  you  will  find,  as  a  rule,  that 
you  will  require  less  at  sea  than  on  shore,  probably 
because  the  amount  of  exercise  taken  is  so  much  less. 
If  accustomed  to  beer,  it  may  be  taken  in  moderation 
during  the  cooler  portions  of  the  voyage  ;  but  as  the 
bottled  beers  supplied  on  board  ship  are  usually  much 
more  potent  than  ordinary  draught  ales  and  porter,  they 
should  be  taken  much  more  sparingly.  In  the  tropics, 
claret  will  be  found  by  far  the  best  beverage,  and  when 
diluted  with  lemonade  or  soda-water,  it  is  very  useful  in 
allaying  the  distressing  thirst  that  is  so  often  experienced 
during  the  hotter  portions  of  the  voyage. 

All  rules  for  the  management  of  the  diet  at  sea  may 
be  thus  summarised.  Be  more  moderate  both  in  eating 
and  drinking  than  you  would  be  on  shore. 

Exercise. — One  of  the  most  serious  drawbacks  to  the . 
life   on   board  ship,   for  those   in  health   as  well  as  for 
invalids,  is  the  absence  of  any  inducement  to  take  suffi- 
cient exercise  for  the  due  piaintenance  of  health.     In  the 
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warm  latitudes  particularly,  the  temptation  to  sit  still  all 
day  enjoying  the  luxuries  of  idleness  is  very  great.  The 
voracious  appetite  which  most  people  have  when  at  sea 
is,  however,  in  itself  a  sufficient  reason  why  this  disincli- 
nation to  exertion  should  not  be  indulged.  It  is  true 
that  the  constant  motion  of  the  ship,  especially  in  rough 
weather,  gives  the  muscles  a  sort  of  passive  exercise ;  but 
this  is  not  sufficient ;  and  however  wearisome  it  may  at 
first  seem  to  pace  systematically  up  and  down  the  short 
limits  of  the  poop  or  quarter-deck,  I  cannot  too  strongly 
urge  perseverance  in  this  respect.  Set  aside,  each  day, 
certain  hours  for  exercise,  and  adhere  to  them  whenever 
the  weather  is  sufficiently  fine.  Walk  for  a  certain  time 
proportioned  to  your  strength.  By  common  consent  the 
hour  just  before  dinner  seems  to  be  fixed  upon  in  most 
ships  as  the  favourite  time  for  promenading  the  decks, 
and  this  is  a  very  good  hour  for  one  instalment  of 
exercise ;  but  it  will  always  be  better  to  take  a  second 
walk — in  the  evening  during  the  hot  weather,  and  in  the 
forenoon  during  the  cooler  weather. 

A  good  many  miles  may  in  this  way  be  traversed  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  and  the  actual  distance  may,  for 
curiosity's  sake,  be  easily  calculated  by  ascertaining  the 
length  of  the  deck,  and  counting  the  number  of  turns 
taken.  Passengers  generally  promenade  in  pairs,  and 
sometimes  the  deck  becomes  quite  crowded  with  walkers, 
especially  in  calm  weather. 

In  the  case  of  young  men,  the  walking  exercise  may 
sometimes  with  advantage  be  supplemented  by  gentle 
and  moderate  practice  with  the  dumb-bells,  etc.  The 
best  time  for  this  is  in  the  morning,  after  the  bath. 
Dumb-beUs  should,  however,  always  be  used  in  moderation 
by  invalids,  and  never  to  the  extent  of  producing  muscular 
fatigue.  I  do  not  recommend  invalids,  especially  those 
who   sufier  from  delicacy  of  the  chest,  to  join  in  those 
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violent  athletic  sports  that  are  in  vogue  amongst  the 
midshipmen  and  junior  officers  of  most  ships ;  neither 
should  they  indulge  too  freely  in  excursions  aloft  amongst 
the  rio-a'inff.  I  have  seen  serious  results  follow  over- 
violent  exertion  of  this  kind. 


Bathing. — Most  modern  ships  are  provided  with  bath- 
rooms for  the  use  of  the  passengers,  but  in  old  ships  they 
are  seldom  found  except  in  the  "  quarter-galleries  "  of  the 
stern  cabins,  where  there  are  rudimentary  shower-baths, 
which,  however,  seldom  act  properly,  and  when  they  do, 
are  only  of  use  to  the  occupants  of  these  cabins.  Even 
in  those  ships  which  are  best  found  in  this  respect  the 
demand  for  baths  in  the  hot  weather  generally  far  exceeds 
the  supply.  Some  of  the  male  passengers,  therefore, 
usually  go  up  when  the  decks  are  being  washed,  at  five 
or  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  have  recourse  to  the 
"wash-deck  tub,"  or  are  played  upon  by  the  hose,  or 
have  buckets  of  water  thrown  upon  them  by  the  sailors. 

This  is,  of  course,  too  violent  a  form  of  bathing  to  be 
indulged  in  by  those  in  delicate  health,  and  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  total  immersion  even  in  an  ordinary  cold 
bath  is  often  too  great  a  shock  for  consumptive  invalids. 
It  has  therefore  been  recommended,  when  speaking  of 
the  outfit,  that,  where  practicable,  a  small  bath  should  be 
provided  by  the  passenger  himself,  for  use  in  his  own 
cabin.  If  desired  to  do  so,  the  cuddy-servants  will  bring 
down  one  or  more  buckets  of  sea-water  every  morning, 
and  in  this  way  the  safe  and  invigorating  luxury  of  a 
sponge  bath  can  be  indulged  in  at  your  own  time.  After 
rubbing  dry,  it  will  be  found  of  great  advantage  to  employ 
brisk  friction  with  horsehair  gloves  or  a  hard  flesh-brush 
for  about  ten  minutes.  This  not  only  acts  most  bene- 
ficially upon  the  skin,  but  also  removes  any  saline  par- 
ticles that  may  have  been  left  behind  by  the  sea-water. 
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and   which   will   otherwise    produce  a  very  unpleasant 
feelin<y  of  stickiness  in  hot  weather. 

In  the  tropics  it  will  often  be  found  desirable,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  morning  bath,  to  sponge  the  body,  especially 
the  chest  and  back,  with  fresh  water  (if  it  can  be  obtained) 
just  before  retiring  to  rest  at  night.  A  small  quantity  is 
sufficient  for  this  purpose  ;  and  if  there  is  a  tendency  to 
profuse  perspiration  during  sleep,  a  little  vinegar  may  with 
great  advantage  be  added  to  the  water. 

Ventilation  of  the  Cabin,  etc. — The  number  of  cubic 
feet  of  air  contained  in  an  ordinary  sleeping  cabin  on 
board  ship  would,  unless  constantly  renewed,  be  quite 
inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  healthy  respiration, even 
for  one  person.  It  will  therefore  be  noticed  that  venti- 
lators are  freely  introduced  in  those  sides  of  the  cabin 
which  adjoin  the  saloon.  But  although  these  may  be 
sufficient  to  ensure  a  renewal  of  the  air  during  the  cooler 
weather,  such  will  not  be  the  case  in  the  tropics.  Here 
it  will  be  found  that  unless  a  constant  current  of  air 
passes  through  the  cabin  it  will  soon  become  close  and 
uncomfortable,  and  the  health  will  be  liable  to  suffer. 
Fortunately,  during  this  part  of  the  voyage  the  weather 
is  usually  sufficiently  calm  to  allow  of  the  ports  being- 
kept  almost  constantly  open,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
upper  cabins  in  poop  ships ;  and  in  this  way  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  cabin  may  be  kept  fairly  pure  by  the  current 
of  air  passing  between  the  window  and  the  ventilators. 

Do  not  be  afraid  of  sleeping  with  the  port  open  when 
the  weather  is  warm, — the  night  air  will  do  far  less  harm 
than  a  vitiated  atmosphere, — but  at  the  same  time  avoid 
sleeping  in  a  thorough  draught.  The  head  can  easily  be 
protected  by  means  of  a  curtain,  and  the  port  need  only 
be  sufficiently  open  to  ensure  ventilation  without  too  much 
draught. 
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Sometimes,  howevei',  owing  to  bad  weather,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  keep  the  ports  closed  ;  and  this  is  one  of  the 
most  trying  things  that  can  happen  while  in  the  tropics. 
It  is  now  that  a  curtain  for  the  doorway  will  be  found 
of  the  greatest  advantage.  By  this  means  the  cabin 
door  may  be  left  open  even  at  night,  and  as  the  saloon 
skylights  are  only  closed  during  very  bad  weather  indeed, 
the  sleeping-cabins  receive  the  benefit  of  whatever  fresh 
air  enters  the  saloon. 

Whenever  the  officers  advise  or  order  the  ports  to  be 
closed,  the  passenger  should  on  no  account  be  tempted  to 
re-open  them  until  permission  is  given  to  do  so,  for  the 
inconveniences  of  getting  a  sea  into  the  cabin  are  far 
greater  than  the  temporary  deprivation  of  fresh  air.  The 
berths  are  often  partly  under  the  ports ;  and  if  once  the 
bedding  becomes  wet  with  salt  water,  it  is  most  difficult  to 
get  it  dry  again.  Added  to  this,  if  the  cabin  itself  becomes 
thoroughly  soaked  by  a  sea,  it  takes  many  days,  in  the 
steamy  regions  of  the  tropics,  before  it  dries  again,  and  in 
the  meantime  it  is  pervaded  by  a  damp,  mouldy  atmo- 
sphere which  is  not  only  unpleasant,  but  unwholesome. 

In  Government  emigrant  ships  the  undesirableness  of 
washing  the  decks  when  the  air  is  loaded  with  moisture  is 
fuUy  recognized,  and  they  are  ordered  either  to  be  dry- 
rubbed  instead  of  being  washed,  or  if  washed,  are  to  be 
carefully  dried  by  means  of  hot  sand  and  stoves  specially 
provided  for  the  purpose.  In  passenger  vessels,  however, 
these  precautions  are  much  neglected ;  and  very  often  the 
stewards  take  advantage  of  a  tropical  downpour  (which, 
though  it  loads  the  atmosphere  with  moisture,  provides 
them  with  rain-water)  to  wash,  not  only  the  saloon  decks, 
but  also  those  of  the  various  cabins.  For  my  own  part, 
I  have  always  raised  a  vigorous  protest  against  this 
proceeding  as  regarded  my  own  cabin,  and  have  insisted 
upon  the  washing  being  deferred  to  a  bright  and  dry  day. 
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The  dampness  of  a  ship's  cabin,  even  under  favourable 
circumstances,  is  shown  by  the  condition  of  all  leather 
articles  at  the  end  of  a  voyage.  Portmanteaux,  boots,  and 
gloves  become  mouldly  or  mildewed,  unless  they  are  kept 
in  tin  or  other  damp-proof  cases,  and  so  excluded  from  the 
air.  It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  that  (except  in  the 
case  of  gloves)  leather  does  not  suffer  in  any  waj''  from 
a  coating  of  mould,  which,  when  cleaned  off  at  the  end  of 
the  voyage,  leaves  the  surface  quite  uninjured.  Kid 
gloves  should  always  be  kept  in  tin  boxes.  Woollen 
clothes  sometimes  suffer  from  the  damp.  They  should 
be  taken  out  and  dried  in  the  sun  two  or  three  times 
during  the  voyage. 

It  must  not  be  imagined,  however,  that  the  dampness 
of  a  cabin  on  board  ship  is  as  serious  a  matter  as  a  damp 
room  on  shore  would  be.  Owing  perhaps  to  some  pecu- 
liarity of  the  sea  climate,  it  seldom  produces  colds  or 
other  ailments,  and,  in  a  properly  ventilated  passenger 
ship,  it  is  generally  unpleasant  rather  than  injurious. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  desirable  to  keep  all  immediate 
personal  surroundings  as  dry  as  possible  ;  and  for  this 
purpose,  at  intervals  during  the  whole  voyage,  but  more 
particularly  during  the  hot  weather,  the  cabin  servant 
should  be  desired  to  take  the  whole  of  the  bedding  on 
deck  for  the  purpose  of  thoroughly  drying  and  airing  it 
in  the  sun.  This  is  a  matter  that  should  be  carefully 
looked  to,  especially  by  invalids. 

During  a  long  voyage  there  will  of  course  be  a  con- 
siderable accumulation  of  soiled  linen,  and  as  this  must 
necessarily  be  kept  in  the  cabin,  it  should  be  carefully 
looked  to,  especially  in  hot  weather.  The  best  way  of 
dealing  with  it  is  to  hang  up  the  various  articles  of 
clothing — if  possible,  in  a  current  of  air — for  an  hour  or 
two  before  putting  them  away.  They  should  then  be 
rolled  up  as  tightly  as  possible  before  placing  them  in  the 
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soiled  clothes-bag,  the  contents  of  which  should  be  dis- 
infected from  time  to  time  by  sprinkling  with  carbolic 
acid. 

The  arrano:ement  of  the  closets  on  board  most  sailinsr 
vessels  is  far  from  satisfactory.  It  is  customary  for  each 
saloon  cabin  to  contain  an  open  closet,  with  water  laid 
on  from  the  deck  tanks.  The  stern  cabins  are  the  only 
exceptions.  In  these  the  closet  is  generally  in  the 
quarter-gallery,  which,  being  enclosed,  and  having  a 
separate  ventilation,  forms  a  far  preferable  arrangement. 
Tn  the  more  modern  ships,  general  closets  are  provided 
for  the  male  passengers,  and  when  this  is  the  case  the 
closets  in  the  cabins  should  on  no  account  be  used  by 
them  except  in  the  case  of  illness.  In  hot  weather 
especially,  the  cabin  closets  are  apt  to  become  offensive, 
unless  they  are  used  with  great  care.  They  are  usually 
fi'eely  supplied  with  water  from  the  tanks  on  the  poop, 
and  advantage  should  be  taken  of  this  to  flush  them 
thoroughly  once  or  twice  a  day.  Chloride  of  lime  (so 
called),  or  better  still,  carbolic  acid  powder,  should  also 
be  freely  used.  A  large  quantity  of  these  disinfectants 
is  put  on  board  every  passenger  ship,  and  they  can  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  surgeon.  In  some  new 
sailing  vessels  an  enclosed  closet  with  separate  ventilation 
is  attached  to  each  cabin  ;  while  in  steamers  there  is 
generally  one  closet  to  each  group  of  two  or  three  cabins. 
Deck  closets  are,  however,  in  my  opinion,  preferable  to 
all  others  for  the  use  of  male  passengers. 

The  Tropics. — While  speaking  of  bathing,  ventilation, 
and  other  matters,  I  have  already  incidentally  touched 
upon  several  points  which  may  with  advantage  be  borne 
in  mind  by  the  invalid  while  passing  through  the  tropics, 
but  there  still  remain  a  few  special  hints  which  may  be 
found  of  service. 
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With  regard  to  clothing,  as  it  has  been  elsewhere  re- 
marked, it  is  at  all  times  better  to  be  over-clothed  when 
at   sea  than  under-clothed.     In  the  tropics   this  is  par- 
ticularly the  case ;  for  tropical  colds  are  not  only  severe, 
but   easily  caught ;   and   although  they  do  not  usually 
leave  behind  them  any  permanent  ill  effects,  yet,  par- 
taking as  they  do  of  the  nature  of  influenza,  they  are 
very  weakening  at  the  time.     I  cannot  too  strongly  urge 
the   importance  of  wearing   ivoollen   clothing,   however 
thin,  during  the  hot  weather;  it  is  not  only  far  more 
wholesome   than   linen,  but   also   actually   cooler.     For 
the  day-time,  a  thin  woollen  gauze  under-waistcoat,  a 
flannel  shirt,  and  thin  woollen  trousers,  should  be  worn ; 
the  rest  of  the  costume  may  be  of  any  description  that 
is  most  conducive  to  comfort.     The  nights,  which,  being 
spent  in  the  cabin,  are  by  far  the  most  trying  portion 
of  the  twenty-four  hours,  may  be  rendered  much  more 
bearable  by  allowing  nothing  but  woollen  materials  to 
come  in  contact  with  the  body.    Sheets  should  be  entirely 
discarded   during   the  warmer   portions  of  the   voyage. 
A  horsehair  mattress,  with  a  blanket  laid  smoothly  upon 
it,  will   be   found  the  most   comfortable    couch ;   and  if 
provided  with  the  thin  flannel  sleeping  shirt  and  loose 
pyjamas,  which  have  been  previously  recommended,  all 
other  covering  may  be  dispensed  with.     Only  those  who  .^ 
have  tried  this  way  of  sleeping  in  hot  weather  know  how 
far  preferable  it  is  to  any  other.    Even  the  linen  covering 
of  the  pillow  is  uncomfortable,  and  a  piece  of  thin  Indian 
matting  may  with  advantage  be  placed  between  it  and 
the  head.     It  is  as  well  to  keep  a  thin  woollen  covering, 
such  as  a  shawl,  at  hand,  in  case  of  feeling  chilly  towards 


morning. 


The  fresh  yet  genial  air  of  the  tropical  nights  presents 
many  inducements  towards  sleeping  on  deck ;  and  some- 
times a  dozen  or  more  prostrate  forms  may  be  seen  dotted 
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about,  lying  on  matresses  and  wrapped  in  railway  rugs. 
To  those  in  robust  health  this  way  of  sleeping  is  a  great 
luxury,  as  I  know  of  no  sensation  more  pleasurable  than 
on  waking  in  the  middle  of  a  bright  tropical  night  to 
feel  the  pure  cool  air  fanning  one's  cheek,  to  see  the  stars 
glittering  overhead,  and  to  listen  to  the  lazy  flap  of  the 
sails  against  the  rigging,  until  all  is  lost  again  in  the 
oblivion  of  sleep.  But,  even  for  the  robust,  sleeping  on 
deck  has  its  drawbacks ;  for  sometimes  a  tropical  squall 
comes  on,  and  then  the  sleepers  present  an  absurd  specta- 
cle when,  aroused  by  the  pattering  rain,  they  stagger  off 
with  their  mattresses  to  take  refuo-e  in  the  saloon  or  in 
their  own  cabins.  Even  when  undisturbed  by  squalls,  all 
deck  sleepers  are  aroused  betimes  by  the  sailors,  who  come 
without  ceremony  to  wash  the  decks  at  about  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  All  this  is  very  well  for  those  in  strong 
health,  but  invalids,  especially  those  with  any  affection 
of  the  chest,  must  on  no  account  allow  themselves  to  be 
tempted  to  sleep  on  deck.  The  heavy  dew,  and  the 
possibility  of  being  soaked  by  passing  showers,  etc.,  are 
in  themselves  sufficient  reasons  aa^ainst  doing:  so,  without 
reckoning  the  liability  to  disturbance  from  all  kinds  of 
causes. 

Sometimes  a  whole  colony  of  sleepers  may  be  seen 
established  upon  the  saloon  table  under  the  open  skylights; 
but  except  in  extreme  cases  of  suffering  from  heat  all  these 
irregularities  are  best  avoided  by  the  invalid,  who,  with 
an  open  port  and  door,  will  generally  find  his  own  cabin 
bearable,  and  more  conducive  to  sound  and  undisturbed 
sleep  than  any  other  locality. 

There  are  several  little  ailments  which  in  the  tropics 
sometimes  make  their  appearance  in  almost  an  epidemic 
form.  One  of  these  is  the  tropical  cold  before  alluded  to, 
and  which  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  influenza.     It  is  (jene- 
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rally  confined  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  and 
throat,  but  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  trotiblesome 
cough.  It  usually  subsides  at  the  end  of  two  or  three 
days,  and  is  best  ti'eated  by  means  of  diaphoretics  and 
salines. 

A  kind  of  ulcerated  sore  throat,  which  looks  a  good  deal 
worse  than  it  is,  sometimes  makes  its  appearance.  It 
arises  from  relaxation,  and  a  few  doses  of  the  solution  of 
perchloride  of  iron,  together  with  one  or  two  local  appli- 
cations of  the  same  to  the  tonsils  and  the  back  of  the 
throat,  will  generally  effect  a  complete  cure. 

An  eruption  of  the  skin  peculiar  to  warm  climates,  and 
popularly  known  as  "prickly  heat,"  may  make  its  ap- 
pearance, especially  amongst  the  children.  It  is  a  very 
troublesome  affection,  accompanied  by  intense  itching, 
and  in  severe  cases  it  produces  a  crop  of  suppurating 
heads  resembling  small  boils.  Efiervescing  salines,  such 
as  the  so-called  citrate  of  magnesia,  will  be  found  of  service 
internally,  while  externally  a  lotion  of  glycerine  and 
water  may  be  used ;  or  olive  oil  applied  with  a  feather 
will  sometimes  relieve  the  itching. 

The  peculiar  debility  and  digestive  disturbance  pro- 
duced in  some  constitutions  by  the  damp  heat  of  the 
tropics  has  been  called  by  Dr.  Faber  languor  tropicus. 
It  is  generally  very  successfully  treated  b}^  a  simple  tonic 
such  as  sulphuric  acid,  given  with  a  bitter  infusion  or  a 
few  grains  of  quinine. 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  upon  invalids 
the  importance  of  being  as  much  as  possible  in  the  open 
air,  if  they  wish  to  derive  full  benefit  from  their  voyage. 
The  air  on  deck  is  pure  and  health-giving  ;  that  of  the 
saloon  and  cabins  always  more  or  less  vitiated,  and  seldom 
so  sood  as  in  a  well-arranged  house  on  shore.  Hence, 
except  for  the  necessities  of  eating  and  sleeping,  all  the 
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time  should  be  spent  out  of  the  cabins.  If  there  is  any 
kind  of  shelter  on  deck,  such  as  a  smoking-room  or  deck- 
house, even  rainy  or  rough  weather  should  not  drive  an 
invalid  below.  In  the  colder  parts  of  the  voyage  he 
should  clothe  himself  warmly,  and  remain  on  deck  as 
many  hours  as  possible,  keeping  up  the  circulation  by 
frequent  exercise.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  will  be  well 
to  avoid  the  nisht  air  in  the  cold  weather. 

When  compelled  to  remain  below,  every  possible  means 
should  be  taken  to  keep  the  cabin  fresh  and  well  venti- 
lated, and  it  should  always  be  remembered  that  too  much 
air  is  better  than  too  little. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

OBJECTS   OF   INTEREST   AT    SEA. 

Colour  of  the  sea — Composition  of  sea  water — Waves — The  southern  con- 
stellations— Auroras — Shooting-stars  and  meteors — Lunar  coronas 
and  haloes — Waterspouts — Sunsets  at  sea — Vertical  sun — Living 
creatures  of  the  sea — Whales — The  Greenland  whale — Finbacks — 
The  sperm  whale — Food  of  whales — The  enemies  of  the  whale — 
Dolphins  and  porpoises — Sharks — Pilot-fish — Catching  a  shark — 
Saw-fish  and  sword-fish — The  bonito — BaiTacouta — Flying-fish — 
Turtles — Lower  forms  of  marine  life — Capturing  Crustacea,  jelly  fish, 
etc. — •'  Portuguese  man-of-war  " — Mode  of  obtaining  microscopical 
objects — The  phosphorescence  of  the  sea — Sea-birds — Mother  Cary's 
chicken — Soland  goose — The  albatross — Sea-birds  south  of  the  Cape  ; 
their  number  and  variety — Cape  hen — Mutton  bird — Boatswain 
bird — Whale  bird. 

IN  endeavouring  to  give  a  brief  account  of  some  of  the 
objects  of  interest  in  sea,  sky,  and  air,  met  with 
during  a  voyage  to  Australia,  no  attempt  will  be  made  to 
enter  into  anything  like  minute  scientific  details,  which 
would  be  not  only  beyond  the  powers  of  the  writer,  but 
also  foreign  to  the  scope  of  this  little  work.  All  that 
will  be  attempted  is  to  describe  such  things  as  are  usually 
seen,  just  as  they  would  strike  a  non-scientific  observer, 
who  yet  is  interested  in  what  comes  under  his  notice. 

One  of  the  first  things  external  to  the  ship  that  is 
likely  to  arrest  the  attention  of  any  one  taking  a  voyage 
for  the  first  time  is  the  colour  of  the  sea. 

As  soon  as  the  ship  has  left  the  English  Channel  the 
muddy-green  hue  of  shallow  water  begins  to  be  exchanged 
for  the  clear  blue  tint  of  the  deeper  seas ;  but  it  is  not 
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until  the  Bay  of  Biscay  has  been  passed  that  the  true 
colour  of  the  ocean  is  to  be  seen  in  perfection. 

So  much  has  been  written  on  this  subject,  that  it  would 
be  an  impertinence  to  attempt  anything  like  a  description 
here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  those  who  have  seen  that 
glorious  blue  as  it  appears  in  bright  sunshine  under  a 
cloudless  sky  will  feel  inclined  to  regard  the  seas  around 
our  shores  (although  beautiful  in  their  own  way)  as  bear- 
ing much  the  same  relation  to  the  deep  ocean  as  the 
waters  of  a  pond  bear  to  those  of  a  mountain  lake. 

But  the  colour  of  the  sea  is  constantly  changing,  from 
many  causes.  The  mere  reflexion  of  the  clouds  will  turn 
it  from  the  brightest  blue  to  a  dark  indiofo  tint  or  an 
almost  inky  blackness ;  while  the  presence  of  ripples  or 
waves  also  gi-eatly  modifies  its  hue. 

It  appears,  however,  that  when  viewed  in  a  mass,  pure 
sea  water  possesses  in  itself  a  clear  blue  colour,  quite  irre- 
spective of  the  reflexion  of  the  sky ;  and  in  some  cases 
the  mingling  of  the  prevailing  yellow  tints  of  the  sandy 
beds  of  shallow  seas  with  this  natural  blue  of  the  ocean 
may  tend  to  cause  the  green  colour  of  shoal  water. 

In  addition  to  this  the  colour  is  aflected;  especially 
near  land,  by  the  admixture  of  chalk,  sand,  and  other 
suspended  matter;  also  in  some  cases,  even  far  out  at 
sea,  the  presence  of  animalculse  or  minute  alo-se  will,  in 
certain  localities,  produce  a  white,  brown,  red,  or  yellow 
discoloration  of  the  ocean  for  many  miles  in  extent. 

Recent  researches  by  Professor  Tyndall  have  tended 
to  establish  the  above  fact.  In  a  series  of  observations 
taken  by  him  between  Gibraltar  and  Spithead,  he  found 
that  the  colour  of  the  sea  was  largely  dependent  upon 
the  particles  of  solid  matter  held  in  suspension.  Careful 
examination  of  samples  of  water  taken  at  various  parts 
of  the  voyage  proved  that  those  portions  of  the  sea  which 
presented  a  yellow-gi'een  colour  contained  the  most  sus- 
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pended  matter,  whereas  a  deep  black-indigo  colour  indi- 
cated the  greatest  purity. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  purity  or 
otherwise  of  the  water  is  by  no  means  the  only  condition 
affecting  its  colour.  The  amount  of  sunshine  or  of  cloud, 
the  colour  of  the  sky  and  the  character  of  the  light 
reflected  from  it,  the  angle  at  which  the  light  enters  the 
water,  the  clearness  or  density  of  the  atmosphere  ;  all  these 
exert  a  most  important  modifying  influence  upon  the 
apparent  colour  of  the  sea — the  same  district  of  the  ocean 
sometimes  passing  through  every  gradation  of  tint,  from 
brightest  azure  to  inky  blackness,  or,  in  more  shoal 
waters,  from  emerald  green  to  deepest  olive,  according  to 
the  amount  and  character  of  the  light  falling  upon  it  in 
the  course  of  a  single  day. 

One  of  the  first  signs  of  approaching  land  or  of  getting 
into  shoal  water  is  a  change  in  the  colour  of  the  sea.  It 
loses  its  clear  transparent  hlue,  and  becomes  of  a  dark 
olive-green  hue,  which  changes  to  a  lighter  green  as  the 
water  gets  shallower,  until  it  assumes  the  appearance 
familiar  to  us  on  our  own  coasts.  One  is  sometimes  sur- 
prised when  far  out  at  sea,  and  perhaps  several  hundreds 
of  miles  from  land,  to  see  the  colour  of  the  ocean  suddenly 
change  from  its  characteristic  blue  to  dark  oreen.  But 
on  reference  to  a  good  chart  we  shall  find  that  we  are 
sailing  over  sandbanks  or  reefs,  which,  although  perhaps  a 
hundred  or  even  two  hundred  fathoms  below  the  surface, 
are  yet  sufficiently  near  to  account  for  this  alteration. 

The  water  of  the  ocean  is  almost  always  brilliantly 
clear,  and  any  light-coloured  or  bright  object  that  is 
dropped  overboard  in  full  sunshine  becomes  converted, 
as  it  sinks,  into  brightest  silver,  with  a  bluish-green 
tinge,  and,  gradually  diminishing  to  a  shimmering  speck, 
is  lost  by  distance  rather  than  by  obscuration. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  sea  is  salt;  but  it  may  occur 
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to  some  of  my  readers  to  inquire  to  what  the  saltness  of 
the  water  is  due.  That  it  is  not  all  due  to  the  presence 
of  common  salt  may  be  easily  proved ;  for  if  we  taste  a 
few  drops  of  sea  water,  we  shall  find  there  is  a  super- 
added bitterness,  quite  distinct  from  the  simple  saltness 
of  ordinary  brine. 

If  1,000  ounces  of  sea  water  are  taken,  say  from  the 
English  Channel,  and  evaporated  to  dryness,  we  shall  find 
that  no  less  than  So^  ounces  of  solid  matter  will  remain 
behind  in  a  crystalline  form.  The  crystals  are  made  up 
of  various  salts — by  far  the  largest  proportion  being 
sodium  chloride  (common  salt);  the  next  largest,  mag- 
nesium chloride,  and  the  third  largest,  magnesium  sul- 
phate (Epsom  salts).  The  peculiar  nauseous  bitterness  of 
sea  water  is  mainly  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  two 
latter  ingredients.  The  exact  proportion  of  the  various 
salts  is  given  in  the  following  table  : — 


100  grains  of  sea  water  contain — 

Water 

.     964,745 

Sodium  chloride     .... 

.       27,059 

Magnesium  chloride 

.♦       3,666 

Magnesium  sulphate 

2,296 

Calcium  sulphate   .... 

1,406 

Potassium  chloride 

0,766 

Calcium  carbonate 

0,033 

Magnesium  bromide 

0,029 

Traces  of  iodine  and  ammoniacal  salt    . 

1,000,000 

The  ocean  is  by  no  means  uniformly  salt  in  every 
part,  although  the  proportions  of  its  saline  consti- 
tuents are  tolerably  constant.  In  land-locked  arms  of 
the  sea,  such  as  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Red  Sea, 
especially  if  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  fierce  tropical 
sun,  the  water  is  found  to  be  perceptibly  Salter  than  the 
open  ocean.  This  is  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  enormous 
evaporation  that  goes  on  from  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and 
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which,  in  these  localities,  is  unchecked  by  the  free  circu- 
lation of  ocean  currents,  and  by  the  large  compensating 
rainfall  of  other  tropical  regions.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  melting  ice,  on  the  other  hand,  as  in  the  arctic  and 
antarctic  regions,  the  sea  is  less  salt;  also  near  the 
mouths  of  large  rivers,  such  as  the  Amazon,  whose  enor- 
mous volume  of  fresh  water  displaces  or  mingles  with 
the  water  of  the  Atlantic  over  an  area  of  many  hundreds 
of  square  miles.  There  is  a  story  curi'ent  amongst  sailors 
which  illustrates  this.  It  is  said  that  a  ship  whose  crew 
had  undergone  great  sufferings,  from  their  supply  of 
fresh  water  having  failed  during  a  long  voyage,  signalled 
their  urgent  need  to  a  passing  vessel.  The  prompt  reply 
was,  "  Let  down  a  bucket ;  "  the  fact  being,  that  without 
suspecting  it,  the  thirsty  crew,  though  far  out  of  sight  of 
land,  were  opposite  the  estuary  of  one  of  the  great  rivers 
of  South  America,  and  were  surrounded  by  water  that 
was  sufficiently  fresh  for  drinking  purposes. 

The  appearance  of  the  waves  in  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific 
Oceans  is  altogether  different  to  what  it  is  near  land. 
The  short  chopping  waves  of  narrow  seas  are  exchanged 
for  a  long  sweeping  swell,  which  is  always  apparent, 
even  in  the  calmest  weather.  The  waves  follow  each 
other  in  regular  succession,  and  are  of  great  length, 
.covering  the  sea  with  vast  parallels  separated  by  very 
broad  and  (in  calm  weather)  shallow  troughs.  The  dis- 
tance from  crest  to  crest  of  the  Atlantic  waves  seems  to 
average  from  about  sixty  to  a  hundred  feet. 

The  height  of  the  waves  during  a  storm  is  often  very 
considerable,  but  the  current  notions  on  this  subject  are 
exaggerated.  To  speak  of  the  waves  as  running  "  moun- 
tains high  "  is,  of  course,  absurd,  unless  regarded  as  a 
poetical  figure.  It  is  very  difficult  to  form  a  correct 
estimate  of  their  height,  but  from  personal  observation 
on  several  occasions  I  should  judge  that  from  twenty-five 
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to  thirty  feet  from  the  trough  to  the  crest  is  the  extreme 
limit,  even  in  violent  and  continuous  gales  off  Cape  Horn 
or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  By  some  observers,  how- 
ever, the  maximum  is  placed  higher,  and  I  believe  that 
Dr.  Scoresby  mentions  having  seen  waves  which  attained 
a  height  of  forty-three  feet  from  trough  to  crest. 

In  order  to  raise  waves  of  the  largest  dimensions,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  wind  should  blow  with  violence  from 
the  same  quarter  for  many  consecutive  hours ;  yet  it  is 
surprising  to  see  how  soon  the  sea  will  become  turbulent 
when  a  brisk  gale  suddenly  succeeds  even  the  calmest 
weather.  Two  or  three  hours  are  sometimes  quite  suiS- 
cient  to  change  the  whole  aspect  of  the  sea  from  a  dead 
calm  to  the  wildest  storm  scene. 

The  disturbance  of  the  sea  is  more  than  superficial : 
durino-  very  violent  storms  it  is  believed  to  affect  the 
ocean  to  a  depth  of  several  hundred  feet.  The  lowest 
depths  of  the  sea,  however,  probably  preserve  a  state  of 
perpetual  calm. 

The  apparent  velocity  of  the  waves  is  often  very  con- 
siderable :  in  violent  gales  it  has  been  computed  at  thirty 
miles  an  hour  or  more.  But  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
waves  exercise  little  if  any  jyi'opulsiue  force  upon  floating 
objects  ;  they  seem  to  pass  under  a  ship,  for  instance,  with- 
out affecting  its  direction  or  even  speed  to  any  considerable 
extent.  This  is  owing  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
wave-motion,  into  any  explanation  of  which  it  will  be 
unnecessary  to  enter  here. 

Those  who  have  a  taste  for  astronomy  will  watch  with 
much  interest  for  the  appearance  of  the  southern  constella- 
tions as  they  rise  above  the  horizon,  and  reveal  themselves 
more  fully,  night  after  night,  as  the  ship  sails  southwards. 
Nearly  every  one  seems  to  be  disappointed  with  the  first 
sifht  of  the  much-talked-of  Southern  Cross.     The  stars  of 
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which  it  is  composed  are  large  and  brilliant,  it  is  true,  but 
they  are  few,  and  not  very  symmetrically  aiTanged,  and 
indeed  the  whole  constellation  in  shape  more  resembles  an 
unevenly  made  boy's  kite  than  a  cross.  Our  own  Ursa 
Major  is,  according  to  the  opinion  of  many  competent 
authorities,  a  far  finer  constellation  than  the  Southern 
Cross. 

But  there  are  compensations  for  any  disappointment 
with  regard  to  the  constellations  of  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere ;  for  the  stars  there  often  shine  with  a  brilliancy 
such  as  is  seldom  if  ever  to  be  seen  in  our  own  latitudes, 
and  the  planets  will  sometimes  cast  a  long  wake  of  light 
across  the  sea,  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  moon  at  its  first 
quarter. 

Then  there  is  the  Milky  Way,  which  presents  great 
peculiarities  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  It  is  not  only 
split  or  divided  for  part  of  its  length  (it  has  a  general 
resemblance  in  shape  to  a  pair  of  trousers),  but  it  also 
presents  detached  patches  of  nebulge,  like  small  luminous 
clouds,  which  are  known  as  the  Clouds  of  Magellan.  The 
main  portion  of  the  milky  way  is  also  perforated  by  black 
patches  perfectly  devoid  (to  the  naked  eye)  of  stars. 
These  spaces,  which  by  contrast  with  the  surroundino- 
luminous  nebulae,  appear  intensely  dark,  are  called  by  sail- 
ors the  "  coal  bags,"  and  have  a  very  curious  appearance. 

Occasionally  ver}^  fine  Auroras  are  seen  at  sea.  One 
that  was  witnessed  by  the  writer  in  lat.  43°  12'  S.,  lono-. 
67°  24'  E.,  was  thus  described  at  the  time:  "First  there 
was  a  great  glare  over  the  southern  heavens.  Then  from 
a  point  on  the  horizon  which  formed  the  centre  of  this 
glare  there  darted  beautiful  radiating  bands  of  light  of 
various  changeable  colours — blue,  pink,  red,  yellow,  and 
white.  Besides  these  radiating  lines  there  were  concentric 
rainbow-like  bands  of  light,  but  much  fainter  than  the 
vertical  ones.     Every  now  and  then  all  the  bands  suddenly 
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shone  out  much  more  brightly  and  distinctly,  as  if  by  the 
drawing  up  of  a  gauze  curtain." 

Generally  one  or  more  eclipses  or  other  astronomical 
phenomena  are  to  be  seen  during  a  voyage,  under  con- 
ditions which  are  very  favourable  as  regards  clearness  of 
atmosphere  and  comparative  absence  of  cloud.  An  eclipse 
of  the  sun  is  very  impressive  at  sea  :  the  light  thrown 
upon  the  waves  is  strange  and  unearthly,  and  if  it  should 
happen  that  a  storm  is  raging  at  the  time,  the  scene  is 
altogether  one  that  is  not  likely  to  be  soon  forgotten. 

Shooting-stars  and  tneteors  are  of  frequent  occurrence, 
and  are  often  exceedingly  beautiful.  A  meteor  that  I  saw 
some  years  ago,  when  near  the  equator,  gave  a  light  equal 
to  that  of  the  moon  at  its  full.  The  apparent  size  of  the 
body  was  about  half  that  of  the  moon,  and  it  had  a  long 
spreading  tail  of  the  most  lovely  hues — red,  purple,  and 
blue.  The  arc  through  which  it  travelled  could  not 
have  been  less  than  100^,  and  during  its  transit  the  body 
changed  from  blue  to  white  and  from  white  to  blue 
again.  Its  passage  through  the  sky  was  attended  by  a 
loud  whizzing  noise. 

Lunar  coronas  and  haloes  are  of  frequent  occurrence, 
and  often  of  large  size  ;  and  I  must  not  forget  to  mention 
a  curious  appearance  which  is  sometimes  seen  at  sea, 
resembling  a  fragment  of  a  rainbow  set  on  end  upon  the 
horizon,  and  which  is  called  by  sailors  a  "sun-dog"  or 
"  rain-dog." 

Waterspouts  are  not  very  frequently  seen  on  the  Aus- 
tralian voyage,  and,  however  interesting  they  may  be 
from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  their  absence  is  scarcely 
to  be  regretted,  as  they  are  sometimes  dangerous  to  ships. 
During  most  voyages,  however,  at  least  one  or  more  will 
be  seen,  although  sometimes  the  view  is  a  distant  one. 

Waterspouts  would  seem  to  be  caused  by  an  eddy  of 
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wind  resembling  a  minute  cyclone,  and  rotating  with  such 
extreme  velocity  as  to  suck  up  a  column  of  water  from  the 
surface  of  the  sea.  The  column  of  water  thus  raised  is 
sometimes  several  hundred  feet  in  height.  It  is  smallest 
in  the  middle,  and  enlarged  above  and  below,  resembling 
two  cones  united  at  the  apes.  The  upper  cone  consists 
of  dense  aqueous  vapour,  the  lower  of  water.  They  are 
seldom  of  long  duration,  lasting  usually  only  from  a  few 
minutes  to  half  an  hour  at  the  longest.  Their  movements 
are  very  irregular ;  sometimes  they  advance  with  con- 
siderable rapidity,  while  occasionally  they  remain  almost 
stationary.  They  are  met  with  most  frequently  near  the 
coast  and  in  tropical  regions. 

Nothing  will  excite  more  admiration  than  the  magnifi- 
cent sunsets  which  are  often  to  be  seen  at  sea.  In  some 
latitudes  and  in  certain  months  of  the  year  they  are  much 
finer  than  in  others,  and  evening  after  evening  for  many 
successive  days  the  passengers  congregate  at  the  side  of 
the  ship  to  watch  the  setting  sun  and  the  western  heavens. 

The  sunset  clouds  in  the  tropics  often  assume  the  most 
fantastic  forms,  producing  effects  resembling  long  proces- 
sions of  stranore  fif^ures — men  and  beasts — with  huge  birds 
and  flying  dragons  hovering  over  them.  Sometimes  they 
give  the  appearance  of  great  plains  of  gold,  or  of  seas 
studded  with  islands,  or  vast  mountain  ranges. 

But  it  is  the  colours  that  are  most  extraordinary. 
Every  tint  that  can  be  imagined  is  to  be  seen — from  palest 
grey  to  darkest  indigo  or  inky  black  ;  from  pink  to  deep 
lurid  crimson  ;  and  from  lightest  gold  to  deepest  orange. 
A  very  curious  pale  apple-green  tint  is  also  frequently 
present  in  tropical  sunsets.  For  the  comfort  of  those  who 
are  not  fond  of  early  rising,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
sunrise  at  sea  is  seldom  so  grand  as  sunset. 

Either  north  or  south  of  the  equator,  according  to  the 
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time  of  year  (or  very  rarely  on  the  equator  itself),  a  point 
will  be  passed  at  which  the  sun  will  be  exactly  vertical  at 
noon,  and  when  he  will  throw  no  sJtadoiv  from  upright 
objects.  It  is  quite  possible,  at  that  time,  for  the  shadow 
of  a  slim  man  to  be  entirely  included  within  that  of  his 
hat,  if  it  has  a  tolerably  broad  brim. 

As  in  England  we  of  course  never  have  any  approach 
to  a  vertical  sun,  this  phenomenon  is  worth  noting. 

Returning  to  the  sea  itself,  I  will  now  endeavour  to 
give  what  must  necessarily  be  a  very  brief  and  imperfect 
sketch  of  such  of  its  living  objects  of  interest  as  will  meet 
the  eye  of  an  ordinary  observer  during  most  voyages  to 
Australia. 

Whales. — When  once  fairly  out  at  sea,  it  is  seldom 
that  more  than  a  day  or  two  will  pass  without  the  cry  of 
"  Whale  ! "  causing  a  general  rush  of  passengers  to  the  side 
of  the  ship. 

But  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  all  whales  are  alike. 
On  the  contrary,  the  term  "whale"  is  so  wide  in  its 
application,  and  includes  so  many  diflferent  creatures,  that 
it  will  be  as  well  to  say  a  very  few  words  as  to  some  of 
the  principal  species  and  their  general  peculiarities. 

The  whale  family  (Cetaceans)  as  a  whole  are  distin- 
guished from  the  fishes  in  many  important  particulars. 
Their  organization  is  much  more  perfect.  They  bring 
forth  living  young ;  breathe  by  means  of  lungs  instead 
of  gills ;  have  a  double  heart ;  and  possess  warm  blood, 
the  temperature  of  which  is  kept  up  by  a  skin  of  great 
thickness  and  an  enormous  layer  of  fat  or  "  blubber  "  from 
one  or  two  feet  in  depth.  They  are  also  furnished  with 
a  "blowhole"  in  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  which 
corresponds  with  the  nostrils  of  terrestrial  animals,  and 
which  is  either  single  or  double,  according  to  the  species. 
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The  tail  is  also  set  on  horizontally,  instead  of  vertically, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  fishes. 

The  cetaceans  are  divided  into  two  great  classes — viz., 
those  that  have  teeth,  and  those  that  have  a  fringe  of 
whalebone  instead  of  teeth.  The  latter — the  v:halehone 
tvhales — are  again  divided  into  "  smooth-backs "  and 
"  fin-backs." 

Amongst  the  smooth-backs  is  included  the  Greenland 
whale  {Balcena  mysticetus),  which  is  not  only  the  largest 
of  the  whales,  but  also  the  greatest  of  all  animals,  attain- 
ing sometimes  a  length  of  sixty  to  seventy  feet  and  a 
girth  of  some  foi'ty  feet.  The  whale  of  the  southern 
hemisphere,  which  corresponds  to  the  Greenland  whale 
of  the  north,  is  considerably  smaller,  but  in  other  respects 
very  similar.  Its  scientific  name  is  Balcena  antarctica. 
Neither  this  nor  the  Greenland  whale  is  believed  to  pass 
the  equator,  the  two  species  remaining  quite  separate. 

The  fin-backs,  which  are  at  once  distinguished  by  the 
laro-e  vertical  fin  rising  from  the  back,  are  considerably 
smaller,  as  a  rule,  than  the  smooth-backs,  although  still 
hucre  creatures.  They  are  the  kinds  most  usually  seen  on 
the  Australian  voyage,  especially  in  the  North  Atlantic, 
and  are  not  nearly  so  valuable  to  fishermen  as  either  the 
Greenland  or  the  sperm-whale.  All  whalebone  whales 
have  tivo  blowholes  on  the  top  of  the  head. 

The  whales  with  teeth  include  the  si^erm-ivhale  (which 
is  almost  as  large  as  the  Greenland  whale,  and  very 
valuable),  and  many  smaller  species,  amongst  which  may 
be  mentioned  two  that  might  scarcely  be  supposed  to 
belono-  to  the  family  of  whales — viz.,  the  dolphin  and 
the  porpoise.  The  whales  with  teeth  have  only  one 
blowhole. 

The  apparatus  with  which  the  jaws  of  the  whalebone 
whales  are  provided  in  lieu  of  teeth  is  most  admirably 
adapted  for  securing  the  creatures  upon  which  they  feed. 
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It  consists  of  an  enormous  number  (400  or  500)  of  laminre 
of  whalebone,  placed  side  by  side  at  a  distance  of  less  than 
an  inch  apart,  and  forming  a  gigantic  fringe  pendent  from 
both  sides  of  the  upper  jaw. 

As  these  whales  subsist  almost  entirely  upon  the  small 
molluscous  animals  with  which,  in  the  localities  fre- 
quented by  the  cetaceans,  the  sea  swarms  in  countless 
myriads,  their  mode  of  feeding  is  rendered  exceedingly 
simple.  They  merely  move  slowly  along  near  the  surface 
of  the  sea  with  their  enormous  mouths  open  to  receive 
their  prey.  At  intervals  they  close  their  jaws  and  eject 
the  water  through  the  whalebone  laminae,  which,  acting 
as  a  sieve,  strain  off  the  molluscs  which  have  found  their 
way  into  this  huge  trap. 

-  The  various  species  of  whales  that  are  provided  with 
teeth  feed,  as  may  be  imagined,  upon  larger  animals  than 
the  whalebone  whales.  The  food  of  the  sperm-whale 
consists  mostly  of  cuttle-fish  of  various  kinds ;  while 
many  of  the  smaller  cetaceans,  as  the  grampus,  are  ex- 
ceedingly voracious,  and  attack  fishes  of  large  sizes. 

The  view  obtained  of  these  monsters  of  the  deep  from 
the  deck  of  a  ship  is  usually  only  a  very  transient  one. 
An  immense  black  rounded  mass,  surmounted,  in  the 
case  of  the  fin-backs,  with  an  enormous  vertical  fin,  is 
seen  tumbling  in  haste  away  from  the  ship's  side.  Indeed, 
the  peculiar  tumbling,  rolling  movement  of  the  cetaceans 
is  very  characteristic,  and  cannot  be  mistaken  when  once 
it  has  been  seen.  When  startled  by  the  approach  of  a 
ship,  the  whale  usually  dives  into  the  depths  of  the  sea, 
and  only  appears  again  at  a  considerable  distance,  where 
he  can  be  seen  spouting  and  rolling  his  great  black  back 
above  the  waves  for  a  few  moments  before  again  disap- 
pearing from  view.  Occasionall}^,  however,  when  swim- 
ming in  a  direction  parallel  to  a  ship  that  is  not  perceived 
by  them,  whales  may  be  seen  to  much  better  advantage. 
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In  this  way  I  was  enabled  on  one  occasion  to  watch  for 
some  time  three  whales — a  "  bull "  and  a  "  cow,"  accom- 
panied by  their  "  calf " — which  swam  close  to  the  ship 
for  a  considerable  distance,  rolling  about  and  disporting 
themselves  without  taking  the  slightest  notice  of  us. 
The  two  fuU-CTOwn  whales  were  of  enormous  dimensions 
— at  least  forty  to  fifty  feet  in  length. 

As  long  as  they  are  above  water,  whales  continue  to 
spout  at  frequent  intervals.  The  column,  which  is  ejected 
to  a  height  often  of  seven  or  eight  feet,  appears  to  consist 
of  fine  spray  rather  than  of  water.  In  fact,  it  is  probable 
that  the  air  and  water  are  mixed  together  much  in  the 
same  way  as  in  a  "  spray  producer."  * 

In  calm  weather  the  sea  is  often  observed  to  be  covered 
with  greasy-looking  tracks  of  a  peculiar  appearance  and 
of  great  length,  extending  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  and 
intersecting  each  other  in  many  directions.  These  marks 
are  a  si<7n  that  cetaceans  of  some  kind  are  about,  and 
sometimes  a  large  number  of  whales,  constituting  what  is 
called  a  "school,"  may  be  seen  spouting  in  all  directions. 

Although,  as  a  rule,  these  monsters  make  haste  to  get 
out  of  the  way  of  an  approaching  vessel,  yet  cases  have 
been  known  in  which  a  ship  has  been  violently  struck  by 
the  tail  of  an  irate  whale, — an  event  by  no  means  to  be 
desired.  A  year  or  two  ago  a  steamer  was  struck  in  this 
way,  and  the  blow  broke  one  of  the  blades  of  the  screw 
propeller,  and  disabled  the  ship.  Soon  afterwards  a  dead 
whale  was  seen  floating  in  the  same  locality  with  a  large 

*  Professor  Flower  has  lately  pointed  out  that,  according  to 
recent  researches,  the  whale  in  blowing  merely  discharges  from  the 
lungs  air  loaded  with  watery  vapour.  I  find  some  difficulty  in 
reconciling  this  view  with  the  fact  that  even  in  tropical  regions, 
where  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  but  little  below  that  of  the 
whale's  body,  the  column  ejected  from  the  blowhole  is  quite  visible 
imniediately  it  quits  the  orifice,  and  remains  opaque  to  a  height  of 
several  feet. 
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gash  in  its  side,  the  inference  being  that  in  striking  the 
sliip  it  had  itself  received  a  mortal  wound  from  the 
propeller. 

The  whale,  big  and  powerful  as  he  is,  has  enemies,  the 
principal  one  being  the  thresher-fish,  the  sword-fish,  the 
saw-fish,  and  the  Greenland  shark ;  all  of  which,  though 
greatly  inferior  in  size  to  their  gigantic  adversary,  fre- 
quently overcome  him  in  combat.  The  thresher-fish  or 
sea-fox  attacks  the  whale  bj'^  threshing  him  with  his  tail, 
and,  his  superior  activity  enabling  him  to  avoid  being 
struck  in  return,  he  often  succeeds  in  killing  the  whale 
by  his  persistent  castigation.  The  whale  endeavours  to 
escape  from  his  enemy  by  diving  to  the  depths  of  the  sea. 
whither  it  is  supposed  that  the  thresher  cannot  follow 
him.  I  was  once  fortunate  enough  to  witness  a  contest 
of  this  kind.  The  thresher  constantly  leaped  out  of  the 
sea,  and  descended  with  tremendous  violence  upon  the 
whale,  which  struggled  and  lashed  the  waves  with  impo- 
tent fury  until  the  sea  was  covered  with  foam.  For  some 
reason  (which  the  captain  suggested  might  be  the  presence 
of  a  sword-fish)  the  whale  did  not  sound,  and  the  combat 
continued  at  the  surface  until  the  combatants  passed  out 
of  sight  beyond  the  horizon. 

The  threshers  and  the  sword-fish  are  said  systematically 
to  hunt  the  whale  in  company — the  former  attacking  him 
on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  the  latter  at  the  same  time 
stabbing  him  from  below  ;  but  this  seems  to  be  somewhat 
problematical.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  both 
the  sword-fish  and  the  saw-fish  are  persistent  enemies  of 
the  cetaceee,  for  whom  their  powerful  weapons  make 
them  formidable  foes. 

All  these  creatures,  as  well  as  the  various  sharks — but 
specially  the  Greenland  variety — feed  upon  the  whale 
when  dead;  hence,  no  doubt,  arise  their  eflforts  for  his 
destruction. 
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Whales  are  troubled  with  parasites  of  various  kinds. 
Old  whales  are  sometimes  found  almost  covered  with 
barnacles  and  masses  of  seaweed ;  and  a  peculiar  kind 
of  louse  of  gigantic  proportions  infests  their  skin  to  such 
an  extent  as  in  some  cases  to  cause  large  sores,  and  to 
attract  numbers  of  birds  which  alight  upon  the  back  of 
the  whale  to  devour  these  parasites. 

Dolphins  and  Porpoises. — Few  days  pass  at  sea 
without  there  being  seen  a  troop  of  active  creatures 
rushing  along  by  the  side  of  the  ship,  leaping  from  wave 
to  wave,  and  apparently  enjoying  themselves  immensely. 
These  are  invariably  called  porpoises  by  the  sailors,  but 
according  to  scientific  writers  it  would  appear  that  they 
are  in  reality  the  dolphins  of  mythological  celebrity 
{Delphinus  Delphis). 

A  good  deal  of  confusion  seems  to  exist  with  regard  to 
the  distinction  between  the  dolphin  and  the  porpoise ; 
but  it  would  seem  that  the  true  porpoise  {Delphinus 
phoccena)  is  smaller  than  the  dolphin,  being  indeed  the 
least  of  all  the  cetaceans,  and  attaining  only  a  maximum 
length  of  some  five  feet.  It  frequents  the  estuaries  of 
rivers,  calm  bays,  and  sea-shores  generall}^,  rather  than 
the  open  sea.  The  dolphin,  on  the  contrary,  prefers  the 
wide  expanse  of  the  ocean,  and  travels  in  companies  or 
"  schools  "  of  from  two  or  three  to  fifty  or  more. 

Of  all  the  denizens  of  the  sea,  dolphins  appear  to  be 
the  most  playful,  and  they  seem  to  have  a  special  liking 
for  following  or  swimming  beside  a  ship,  especially  when 
she  is  sailing  at  a  good  speed.  It  is  then  a  beautiful 
sicrht  to  watch  them  rushincr  throuffh  the  water  with 
such  velocity  that  they  seem  to  be  covered  with  a  silver 
film,  while  now  and  again  they  leap  from  wave  to  wave, 
following  in  each  other's  wake  with  a  peculiar  movement 
of  their  rounded  backs  that  irresistibly  reminds  one  of  a 
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boy's  game  of  leapfrog.  Occasionally  one  of  the  com- 
pany, more  active  than  the  rest,  turns  a  complete  somer- 
sault ;  and  on  one  occasion  I  saw  a  dolphin  that  appeared 
to  be  quite  a  professor  of  the  acrobatic  art,  for  he  repeatedly 
leaped  high  out  of  the  water,  and  turned  three  complete 
somersaults  whilst  in  the  air  ! 

When  in  a  calm  sea  a  large  number  of  dolphins  are 
seen  near  the  horizon  indulging  in  their  peculiar  habit  of 
rolling  their  rounded  backs  out  of  the  water  at  regular 
intervals  along  an  extended  line,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
how  the  notion  of  a  monstrous  sea-serpent  may  have 
taken  its  rise ;  for  the  appearance  presented  bears  a 
really  striking  resemblance  to  the  convolutions  of  an 
enormous  snake. 

In  the  cold  latitudes  of  the  southern  hemisphere  the 
dolphins  (or  porpoises  as  they  are  always  called  on  board 
ship)  present  quite  a  different  appearance  to  those  of  the 
warmer  northern  seas.  They  are  smaller  in  size,  and  are 
pied  with  large  patches  of  bluish- white,  which  give  them 
a  very  peculiar  appearance.  These  dolphins  are,  if  any- 
thing, even  more  lively  than  their  northern  brethren. 

The  sailors  often  try  to  spear  the  dolphin  from  the 
bows  of  the  ship  with  a  kind  of  harpoon,  and  occasionally 
succeed  in  doipg  so;  but  it  seems  a  pity  that  such  a 
happy-looking  creature  should  have  its  existence  cut 
sliort,  especially  as  its  body  is  almost  useless  for  food. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  its  flesh  is  eaten ;  but  those  who 
have  partaken  of  it  say  that  it  bears  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  fine  sponge  saturated  with  train  oil ! 

The  dolphin  and  the  porpoise  closely  resemble  in  their 
general  formation  the  larger  cetaceans.  They  have  the 
same  smooth,  tough  skin  and  rounded  form,  as  well  as 
the  horizontal  tail,  to  which,  no  doubt,  their  peculiar 
rolling  movements  in  swimming  and  leaping  are  greatly 
due.     Their  mode  of  progression  is   in   fact   altogether 
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diflferenfc  from  that  of  the  fishes ;  for  whereas  the  latter 
swim  by  means  of  a  series  of  lateral  movements,  the 
cetaceans  obtain  their  impetus  by  doubling  their  flexible 
tail  under  them  and  forcibly  extending  it. 

Fishes. — Although  the  sea,  even  in  its  remotest  regions, 
doubtless  swarms  with  fishes  of  every  imaginable  species, 
yet  it  is  a  fact  that  in  an  ordinary  ocean  voyage,  such  as 
that  to  Australia,  the  different  Idnds  that  will  be  seen 
might  almost  be  counted  on  the  fingers,  although  the 
number  of  individuals  belonging  to  one  species  (as  in  the 
case  of  the  flying-fish)  is,  in  some  cases,  innumerable. 
There  are  some  few  kinds  of  fishes,  however,  that  will 
seldom  fail  to  be  met  with  in  the  course  of  every  voyage, 
and  some  little  account  of  these  may  be  of  general 
interest. 

Sharks.— Qi  all  the  members  of  the  great  family  of 
fishes,  these  have  probably  gained  the  worst  name. 
Sailors  regard  them  with  an  almost  superstitious  hatred, 
and  neglect  no  opportunity  of  capturing  them  if  they  are 
seen  prowling  about  a  ship ;  and  although  some  of  the 
"yams"  that  are  told  with  reference  to  their  ferocity 
are  probably  somewhat  exaggerated,  yet  enough  that  is 
authentic  remains  to  prove  that  the  shark  is  indeed  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea,  and 
by  no  means  a  desirable  bathing  companion.  Where 
sharks  abound — as  they  do,  for  instance,  in  Sydney 
harbour — it  is  necessary  to  construct  bathing-places 
that  are  enclosed  with  palisades  for  the  protection  of 
the  bathers.  Fortunately,  our  own  shores  are  very 
rarely  visited  b}'  any  of  the  more  formidable  kinds  of 
these  unwelcome  guests. 

Of  all  the  different  species  of  sharks,  the  largest, 
strongest,  and  most  ferocious  is  the  white  shark  (Squalus 
carcharias),  and  this  is  the  kind  that  is  most  frequently 
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caught  at  sea.  Those  that  are  generally  taken  are  from 
ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  lensf-th,  but  sometimes  these  mon- 
stars  attain  a  length  of  twenty-five  or  even  thirty  feet 
from  the  snout  to  the  tip  of  the  tail. 

The  appearance  of  the  white  shark  is  sufficiently  re- 
pulsive. It  is  of  a  bluish-green  colour  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  body,  and  dull  white  beneath.  Although 
its  general  outline  is  elongated,  there  is  a  peculiar 
rounded  appearance  about  not  only  the  body  itself,  but 
also  the  fins  and  tail,  that  gives  it  somewhat  the  look 
of  being  made  of  thick  leather  stuflTed  with  some  soft 
material,  and  which  greatly  adds  to  the  unpleasantness 
of  its  aspect.  The  eyes  are  small  and  dull;  and  the 
enormous  mouth,  which  is  shaped  somewhat  like  the 
letter  U,  is  placed  far  back  under  the  snout,  so  that  it 
is  easy  to  see  why  the  shark  cannot  snap  at  anything 
above  him  without  turning  on  his  back.  The  jaws 
are  furnished  with  a  multitude  of  sharp  triangular  teeth, 
arranged  in  rows  and  slantinof  backwards :  these  can  be 
raised  or  depressed  at  will. 

The  Blue  Shark,  which  is  also  sometimes  caught  at  sea, 
is  both  smaller  and  more  slender  than  the  white  shark. 
It  is  darker  in  colour  on  the  back,  somewhat  more 
symmetrical  in  form,  and  altogether  less  repulsive  in 
appearance,  than  its  larger  relative. 

The  larger  sharks  are  usually  attended  by  from  one  to 
six  or  eight  pilot-fish  {Naucrates  ductor),  lovely  creatures 
belonging  to  the  mackerel  family,  and  of  about  the  same 
size  as  the  common  mackerel.  They  are  most  beautifully 
marked  with  transverse  bands  of  brightest  azure  blue, 
alternating  with  deep  black  or  indigo  blue.  They  ap- 
pear to  hold  much  the  same  position  towards  the  shark 
that  the  jackal  is  supposed  to  do  to  the  lion.  From 
personal  observation  I  can  testify  that  the  pilot-fish 
appear  to  call  the  attention  of  their  master  to  any  food 
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that  he  may  not  have  noticed,  and  that  they  appear 
much  disconcerted  when  he  is  hooked  and  hauled  on 
board  ship.  They  are  no  doubt  actuated  by  interested 
motives,  and  probably  appropriate  the  smaller  fragments 
of  any  prey  destroyed  by  the  shark,  which  would  have 
been  beyond  their  own  powers  of  attack,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  evidently  preserve  most  friendly  relations 
with  their  huge  companion. 

A  number  of  small  parasitical  fish,  an  inch  or  two  in 
leneth,  are  often  found  attached  to  the  lips  of  a  shark, 
and  are  called  by  the  sailors  "  suckers." 

As  catchino;  a  shark  is  one  of  the  few  excitements  of 
sea  life,  perhaps  the  following  account  (written  many 
years  since)  of  the  first  capture  witnessed  by  the  writer 
may  not  be  altogether  out  of  place  : — 

"  But  our  attention  was  soon  withdrawn  from  the  ship 
we  had  been  watching  by  a  new  excitement.  For  some 
one  who  was  looking  over  the  side  cried  out,  '  A  shark  ! ' 
whereupon  all  rushed  to  the  gunwale.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  impression  made  upon  me  by  that  first  sight 
of  the  monster,  about  whose  ferocity  and  cruelty  we  had 
just  been  conversing.  There  he  lay,  long  and  grim, 
floatinsf  near  the  surface  of  the  clear  water,  which,  as  the 
bright  sunshine  fell  upon  it,  beautified  his  ugly  form 
with  sparkling  emerald  tints.  Hovering  and  darting 
about  his  head  were  six  pilot-fish — creatures  of  exquisite 
beauty,  bright  with  transverse  bars  of  gem-like  azure 
blue  and  deepest  indigo.  A  shark-line  was  already 
hano-insf  from  the  stern.  It  consisted  of  an  enormous 
hook  attaclied  to  a  short  length  of  chain,  which  was 
made  fast  to  an  inch  and  a  half  rope — in  fact,  the  main- 
brace  of  the  ship.  The  hook  was  baited  with  two  or 
three  pounds  of  fat  pork.  After  the  shark  had  once  or 
twice  dived  downwards  until  he  became  a  mere  faint 
shimmering  silver  speck  far  down  in  the  clear  depths  of 
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the   sea,   the   attendant   pilot-fish   appeared   to   become 
aware  of  the  savoury  morsel  upon  the  hook ;  they  became 
greatly  excited,  swam  round  the  bait,  sniffed  at  it,  and  then 
darted  back  as  if  to  communicate  with  their  master,  who 
at  once  appeared  to  place  himself  under  their  guidance, 
and  having  turned  over  first  to  look  at  the  morsel  (the 
eyes  being  on  the  under  surface  of  the  head),  turned  over 
a  second  time  and  snapped  at  it.     Thereupon  the  captain, 
who  was  presiding  at  the  line,  gave  a  vigorous  pull,  and 
the  monster  was  hooked    through    the    upper  lip.     He 
took  it  all  very  quietly  at  first,  and  allowed  himself  to 
be  dragged  half  out  of  the  water  without  remonstrance. 
As,  however,  the  hook  would  not  bear  the  entire  weight 
of  the  shark,  we  attempted  to  pass  a  noose  over  his  body ; 
but   this  not   being  to   his  taste,  he  gave  himself  one 
vigorous  shake,  which  had  the  efiect  of  tearing  out  the 
hook  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  lip,  and  setting 
him  free.     Much  to  our  chagrin,  he  dropped  back  into 
the   sea,   and   quietly   swam   away   as   if  nothing   had 
happened  :  but  those  who  were  learned  in  such  matters 
declared  that  he  would  soon  be  back  again ;  for  such  is 
the  greediness  and  stupidity  of  these  creatures,  that  they 
never  profit  by  their  experiences,  however  painful  they 
may  be.     Sure  enough,  in  about  ten   minutes  back  he 
came,  and  being  allowed  this  time  more  effectually  to 
take  the  bait,  he  was  hooked  right  through  the  jaw,  and 
was  again  hauled  up.     A  noose  was  passed  round  the 
middle  of  his  body  and  a  second  round  his  tail,  and  so 
by  the  united  efforts  of  some  twenty  men  he  was  hoisted 
on  board.     Then,  amidst  the  howls   and  execrations  of 
the  sailors,  he  was  dragged  ofi"  the  poop  forward  to  the 
forecastle,  w^iere  the  carpenter  cut  off  his  tail  with  his 
axe,  and  the  butcher  plunged  his  knife  into  the  spinal 
marrow,  in  order  to  despatch  him,  every  one  standino^ 
clear  in  the  meantime,  as  a  blow  from  the  tail  of  even  a 
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small  shark  is  sufficient  to  break  a  man's  leg,  and  this 
monster  was  some  fifteen  feet  in  length.  When  the  tail 
is  severed  from  the  body,  a  shark  is  rendered  harmless  iu 
this  respect,  on  account  of  the  principal  muscular  attach- 
ments being  severed ;  but  it  is  still  necessary  to  be  very 
cautious  with  regard  to  the  jaws,  which  will  continue  to 
snap  savagely  at  anything  placed  near  them,  even  after 
the  trunk  has  undergone  the  greatest  mutilation.  In 
this  case,  so  great  was  the  tenacity  of  life,  that,  even 
after  the  head  had  been  severed  from  the  body,  with 
a  view  to  preserving  the  jaws,  and  the  backbone  had 
been  entirely  removed,  to  be  subsequently  made  into  a 
walking-stick,  the  mutilated  carcase  continued  to  flounder 
about  for  a  considerable  time,  and  the  heart,  that  was 
placed  in  my  hands  for  examination,  continued  to  pulsate 
strongly  for  fully  twenty  minutes ;  and  even  when  cut 
up  for  examination  at  the  end  of  that  time,  each  fragment 
showed  signs  of  vigorous  muscular  action.  In  the  mean- 
time  the  pilot-fish,  having  lost  their  master,  evinced 
their  faithfulness  so  his  memory  by  following  close  to  the 
ship  for  many  hours  after  the  decease  of  the  shark." 

The  flesh  of  the  shark,  although  to  most  tastes  exceed- 
ingly coarse  and  unsavoury,  is  sometimes  eaten  by  the 
sailors,  who  are  glad  of  anything  to  vary  the  monotony  of 
their  usual  diet. 

The  saw -fish  (Squalus  jpristis)  and  the  sword-fish 
(Xiphias  gladius)  are  both  closely  related  to  the  sharks, 
and  are  occasionally  seen  during  a  voyage  to  Australia, 
especially  in  the  tropical  calms.  The  saw-fish,  w^hose  upper 
jaw  is  prolonged  into  the  peculiar  snout  of  some  three 
feet  in  length  that  is  to  be  found  amongst  most  collections 
of  curiosities,  has  his  weapon  furnished  on  each  side  with 
projecting  teeth,  whereas  the  weapon  of  the  sword-fish  is 
smooth  and  considerably  shorter.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  sword-fish  sometimes  attains  a  length  of  twenty  feet, 
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whereas  the  saw-fish  seldom  exceeds  twelv^e  or  fourteen 
feet.  Both  these  creatures  attack  the  whale,  to  whom 
their  powerful  weapons  render  them  formidable  adversaries. 

Another  fish  met  with  far  out  at  sea  is  the  bonito  {Thyn- 
nus  pellamys),  called  sometimes  by  the  sailors  the  "skip- 
jack." This,  like  its  near  relative  the  tunny,  is  a  member 
of  the  mackerel  family,  and  is  one  of  the  greatest  enemies 
of  the  flying-fish.  It  is  thick  and  rounded  in  outline, 
and  attains  a  length  of  about  thirty  inches.  The  bonito 
is  an  active  fish,  and  has  a  habit  of  swimmingr  about 
the  bows  of  a  ship,  keeping  up  with  the  vessel  for  many 
hours  at  a  time,  even  when  she  is  sailing  at  a  very  con- 
siderable speed.  The  sailors  often  endeavour  to  spear 
the  bonito,  as  its  flesh  is  much  appreciated  by  them, 
although  it  is  rather  coarse,  and  sometimes  poisonous, 
producing  a  kind  of  erysipelas  of  the  face  and  head. 
This  pffect,  which  is  occasionally  produced  by  several 
other  kinds  of  fish,  is  probably  due  to  some  peculiarity 
in  the  food  upon  which   they  have  subsisted. 

At  the  end  of  a  voyage  to  Melbourne,  when  sailing 
through  Bass'  Strait,  great  shoals  of  large  fish,  called 
there  "  barracouta,"  are  usually  met  with.  In  its  general 
appearance  the  barracouta  somewhat  resembles  a  pike,  but 
it  is  longer  in  proportion  to  its  thickness,  and  much  more 
graceful  in  shape.  Its  colours  are  splendid,  comprising 
iridescent  tints  of  green,  blue,  silver,  and  pink,  which 
change  to  a  slight  extent  at  death.  The  average  length  of 
the  barracouta  is  about  three  feet.  If  the  ship  happens  to 
be  going  along  at  the  rate  of  six  or  eight  knots  an  hour, 
these  fish  can  generally  be  caught  in  immense  numbers  by 
means  of  lines  towed  astern.  A  large  hook  may  be  used, 
baited  with  red  cloth  or  red  feathers,  and  this  is  the  most 
eftectual  way  of  capturing  them  ;  but  the  sailore  often  use 
only  a  piece  of  mahogany  or  teak,  about  three  inches  long, 
with  a  sharp  spike  projecting  from  it  with  an  upward 
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curve.  Mahogany,  feathers,  or  red  cloth,  are  all  one  to 
the  barracouta;  he  rushes  after  the  bait  as  it  is  towed 
swiftly  along  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  swallows  it 
greedily.  He  will  sometimes  manage  to  escape  from  the 
unbarbed  spike,  but  a  hook  catches  him  effectually.  I 
have  seen  as  many  as  forty  or  fifty  of  these  fish  caught  in 
a  couple  of  hours  by  three  lines.  The  barracouta  is  good 
eating;  its  flesh  is  white  and  firm,  but,  to  the  taste  of  some, 
rather  coarse  and  dry.  The  sailors,  however,  as  well  as 
the  passengers,  greatly  appreciate  this  variety  in  their  diet, 
and  the  fish  are  usually  caught  in  sufficient  numbers  for 
aU  hands  to  have  a  good  feast  of  them. 

The  barracouta  is  met  with  on  many  shores.  In  the 
West  Indies  it  is  plentiful ;  but  when  caught  off  some  of 
the  islands  it  is  poisonous,  whilst  if  taken  near  others 
it'is  wholesome.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  at  St. 
Helena  it  constitutes  a  most  important  article  of  diet,  but 
in  both  those  places  it  is  known  by  the  uneuphonious 
title  of  the  "  snook." 

Any  portion  of  wreck  or  other  timber  that  is  met  with 
in  the  warmer  latitudes,  and  which  has  been  floatinar  for 
some  time,  will,  if  examined,  be  found  not  only  covered 
with  barnacles,  but  also,  in  many  cases,  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  fish  of  a  dingy  brown  colour,  and  resemblino' 
in  shape  a  carp  or  bream.  These  fish,  which  averao-e 
about  five  pounds  in  weight,  are  called  by  the  sailors 
"  old  wives,"  or  "  old  maids,"  and  unlike  the  majority  of 
deep  sea  fish,  they  are  really  remarkably  good  and  deli- 
cate eating.  So  well  is  this  understood,  that  the  captain 
of  a  sailing  vessel  will  in  calm  weather  occasionally  send 
a  boat's  crew  to  investigate  any  floating  timber  and  to 
spear  the  fish.  A  number  of  sea-birds  may  generally  be 
seen  hovering  over  any  drifting  object  of  this  kind — 
attracted,  no  doubt,  by  the  barnacles,  fish,  and  other  livino- 
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As  soon  as  the  ship  has  entered  the  tropical  regions  of 
the  sea,  the  flying-fish  begin  to  make  their  appearance. 
They  must  exist  in  enormous  numbers,  for  sometimes  for 
many  successive  days  they  may  be  seen  constantly  rising 
and  darting  away  from  the  ship  in  shoals  of  many  hun- 
dreds at  a  time.  Those  who  watch  them  carefully  will,  I 
think,  be  led  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  two  species 
or  varieties  of  flying-fish  usually  associated  together.  One 
of  them,  excepting  the  back,  which  is  light  blue,  is  of 
a  uniform  silvery-white  colour  all  over,  including  the 
"  wings,"  which  are  very  delicate  and  transparent.  This 
kind  is  about  the  size  of  a  herring,  always  seems  to  rise 
in  shoals,  and  does  not  fly  more  than  from  twenty  to  fifty 
yards.  The  other  variety  is  a  good  deal  larger,  being 
about  the  size  of  a  mackerel,  which  fish  it  also  somewhat 
resembles  in  colour,  except  that  the  under  part  is  of  a 
purer  and  brighter  white,  while  the  "  wings,"  which  are 
of  course  only  largely  developed  pectoral  fins,  are  of  a 
reddish-brown  colour.  This  species  is  capable  of  support- 
ing itself  in  the  air  for  a  distance  of  from  a  hundred  and 
fifty  to  two  hundred  yards ;  and  it  would  seem  that  the 
only  reason  why  it  cannot  take  even  a  longer  flight  is 
because  the  fin- wings  become  dry  and  stifi",  their  rapid 
vibration  evaporating  the  moisture  from  their  surface. 

It  has  been  affirmed  by  some  writers  that  the  flying- 
fish  does  not  in  reality  fly  at  all,  but  that  its  passage 
through  the  air  is  merely  the  result  of  an  impetus  ob- 
tained before  quitting  the  sea.  I  think,  however,  that 
the  majority  of  those  who  carefully  watch  the  flight  of 
these  creatures  will  be  inclined  to  agree  with  Charles 
Kingsley,  that  this  can  scarcely  be  the  case.  The  fact 
that  the  fish  frequently  rises  and  falls  during  its  passage 
through  the  air,  and  also  that  it  is  capable  of  altering  the 
direction  of  its  flight  without  touching  the  water,  would 
alone  negative  this   supposition;  whilst  the   rapid  and 
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bird-like  vibrations  of  the  "  wings,"  and  the  distance  tra- 
versed, seem  to  mark  the  movement  as  a  genuine  flight 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  wonderful  power  of 
leaving  their  native  element  has  been  given  to  this 
family  of  fishes  to  enable  them  to  escape  from  their 
enemies,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  bonito  and  the 
albacore,  which  prey  upon  them  in  enormous  numbers. 
If  carefully  watched  when  they  rise  in  shoals,  it  will 
generally  be  seen  either  that  some  larger  fish  is  in  pursuit 
of  them,  or  that  the  roll  of  the  vessel  has  alarmed  them. 

At  night,  flying-fish  are  attracted  by  any  artificial  light, 
and  they  will  sometimes  fly  on  board  a  ship.  Sailors 
occasionally  catch  them  by  spreading  a  sail,  supported 
horizontally  on  poles,  near  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and 
placing  a  lighted  lantern  above  it.  In  this  way  a  good 
many  may  be  taken  ;  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that, 
as  an  article  of  food,  they  are  quite  a  delicacy,  closely 
resembling  a  whiting  in  flavour. 

The  region  of  flying-fish  in  the  Atlantic  appears  to 
extend  a  greater  distance  to  the  south  of  the  equator 
than  to  the  north.  In  the  northern  hemisphere  they  are 
seldom  seen  until  the  tropics  have  been  well  entered, 
whereas  in  the  southern  hemisphere  I  have  met  with 
them  around  the  Australian  shores,  and  even  near  the 
southern  coast  of  Tasmania. 

Most  of  the  fishes  that  have  been  hitherto  mentioned 
may  probably  be  seen  by  any  one  with  a  moderate  amount 
of  observation  during  an  ordinary  voyage  to  Australia, 
but  there  are  many  others  (such  as  the  sun-fish,  the  por- 
cupine fish,  etc.,  etc.),  which  are  of  great  interest,  but 
which,  as  they  are  more  rarely  seen,  need  not  be  described 
here. 

I  must  not,  however,  omit  to  mention  the  occasional 
appearance  of  shoals  of  innumerable  tiny  fishes  (probably 
the  small  fry  of  some  larger  kind),  which,  although  not 
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remarkable  in  themselves,  yet  present,  in  a  calm  sea,  a 
very  beautiful  spectacle. 

One  of  these  shoals  is  thus  described  in  an  old  jour- 
nal :  "Just  before  sunset  we  observed  a  large  number  of 
what  appeared  to  be  particles  of  shining  silver  rising  out 
of  the  water,  and  falling  again  with  tiny  splashes.  They 
proved  to  be  innumerable  small  fish  of  about  the  size  of 
whitebait.  They  had  brown  backs ;  and  when  they 
floated  quietly  in  a  dense  shoal  near  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  they  presented  the  appearance  of  a  great  mass  of 
seaweed ;  but  when  they  leaped  from  the  water,  which 
they  all  seemed  to  do  simultaneously,  bringing  the  pure 
white  under  surface  of  their  bodies  into  view,  they  pro- 
duced the  beautiful  effect  of  a  shower  of  silver  particles." 

On  another  occasion,  when  the  same  thing  was  seen  at 
night  in  the  tropics,  the  effect  was  even  more  striking — 
each  tiny  fish  as  it  fell  producing  a  brilliant  spark  of 
phosphorescent  light. 

A  considerable  number  of  turtles  are  met  with  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  island  of  Madeira  and  the  adjacent 
seas ;  and  as  calms  and  light  winds  are  very  frequently 
experienced  in  this  locality,  opportunities  occur  not  only 
for  seeing,  but  also  for  catching  these  creatures.  They 
may  be  seen  floating  lazily  and  apparently  asleep  on  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  nothing  being  visible  but  their  little 
black  heads  and  a  very  small  portion  of  the  rounded 
shell  of  the  back.  When  a  boat  is  despatched  to  catch 
turtles,  the  crew  endeavour  to  approach  the  creature 
without  waking  or  startling  it,  because  if  alarmed  it 
immediately  sinks  and  is  lost.  The  rowers  therefore 
exercise  the  greatest  caution,  and  abstain  from  lowing 
altogether  when  within  a  couple  of  boat's  lengths  of  the 
turtle,  allowing  the  boat  to  glide  up  to  their  unsuspecting 
victim  by  its  own  impetus ;  the   steering   under   these 
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circumstances  being  a  matter  of  some  delicacy.  The 
member  of  the  party  who  is  to  catch  the  turtle  stands  in 
the  bows  of  the  boat,  and  when  near  enough  pounces 
upon  it,  and  seizing  it  by  one  of  its  flippers,  lifts  it  into 
the  boat  before  it  has  time  to  recover  from  its  astonish- 
ment. Several  turtles  are  often  taken  in  this  way  during 
one  short  trip ;  and  the  poor  creatures  present  a  suffi- 
ciently grotesque  appearance,  as  they  lie  helplessly  on 
their  backs  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  craning  their  long 
necks  and  flapping  themselves  with  their  fore  flippers. 

The  turtles  taken  off  Madeira  are  generally  small,  not 
exceeding  fifty  or  sixty  pounds  in  weight ;  but  they  are 
specimens,  though  small  ones,  of  the  true  gi'een  turtle 
{Testudo  midas),  which  often  attains  a  length  of  seven 
or  eight  feet,  and  a  weight  of  nine  hundred  or  even  a 
thousand  pounds. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  these  small  turtles  are  some- 
what deficient  in  the  green  fat  dear  to  aldermanic  palates. 
At  any  rate,  the  turtle  soup  manufactured  at  sea  is  not  a 
great  success. 

There  are  many  points  in  connection  with  the  anatomy 
and  habits  of  the  turtle  which  are  of  very  great  interest, 
but  space  will  not  allow  of  their  being  all  touched  upon 
here.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  that  the  horny 
covering  (or  carapace)  of  the  turtles  and  tortoises  is  not 
a  shell,  as  might  be  supposed,  but  a  sort  of  external 
skeleton  formed  by  the  amalgamation  of  the  vertebrae, 
ribs,  and  breast-bone.  This  bony  case  has  openings 
through  which  the  head,  legs,  and  tail  protrude,  and  is 
covered  externally  with  those  large  plates  or  scales 
which  give  the  turtle  tribe  their  peculiar  tesselated  ap- 
pearance. These  scales  are  most  finely  developed  in  the 
species  from  which  the  tortoiseshell  of  commerce  is 
obtained  (the  Testudo  imbricata),  from  whose  back  the 
plates  are  torn  while  the  unfortunate  reptile  is  still  alive. 
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The  turtle,  being  a  cold-blooded  animal,  is  unable  to 
hatch  its  own  eggs.  It  therefore  deposits  them,  many 
hundreds  at  a  time,  in  holes  in  the  sand,  where  the  heat 
of  the  sun  hatches  out  such  of  them  as  escape  the  depre- 
dations of  birds  and  beasts. 

But  it  is  in  the  lower  forms  of  animal  life  that  the  sea 
most  abounds,  and  presents  a  field  for  observation  and 
research  such  as  can  probably  be  found  in  no  other 
domain  of  nature.  Some  slight  idea  of  the  teeming 
millions  of  living  creatures  in  the  sea  can  be  formed 
when  we  remember  that  deep  sea  soundings  have  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  the  bed  of  the  vast  North  Atlantic 
Ocean  (as  well  as  other  seas)  is  formed  of  a  thick  layer 
of  microscopic  shells  (Foraminifera,  etc.),  which  formed 
the  habitations  of  animals  that  have  lived  and  died  at 
the  surface  of  the  sea.  And  this  is  only  one  of  the 
numberless  tribes  that  inhabit  the  ocean  ! 

Maury,  in  his  "  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea,"  thus 
refers  to  this  subject :  "  The  ocean  teems  with  life,  we 
know.  Of  the  four  elements  of  the  old  philosophers — 
fire,  earth,  air,  and  water — perhaps  the  sea  most  of  all 
abounds  with  living  creatures.  The  space  occupied  on 
the  surface  of  our  planet  by  the  different  families  of 
animals  and  their  remains  is  inversely  as  the  size  of  the 
individual.  The  smaller  the  animal  the  greater  the  space 
occupied  by  his  remains.  Though  not  invariably  the 
case,  yet  this  rule  to  a  certain  extent  is  true,  and  will 
therefore  answer  our  present  purposes,  which  are  simply 
those  of  illustration.  Take  the  elephant  and  his  remains, 
or  a  microscopic  animal  and  his,  and  compare  them. 
The  contrast  as  to  space  occupied  is  as  striking  as  that 
of  the  coral  reef  or  island  with  the  dimensions  of  the 
whale.  The  graveyard  that  would  hold  the  corallines  is 
larger  than  the  graveyard  that  would  hold  the  elephants." 
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After  readinof  such  an  estimate  as  the  foreo-oingf  of  the 
wealth  of  animal  life  contained  in  the  ocean,  even  an 
ordinary  observer  can  scarcely  help  regarding  it  with 
increased  interest,  while  those  who  have  a  taste  for 
marine  zoology  or  microscopic  research  will  look  forward 
to  their  voyage  without  any  fear  of  ennui. 

Unfortunately  there  is  some  little  difficulty  in  prose- 
cuting the  study  of  the  larger  forms  of  marine  life, 
because  it  is  only  in  calm  weather,  and  when  the  ship 
is  sailing  quite  slowly,  that  it  is  possible  to  tow  the  larger 
nets  required  for  their  capture ;  while  in  a  steamer  it 
will  never  be  practicable  to  do  so,  on  account  of  the 
speed  at  which  she  moves. 

As  for  microscopic  organisms,  however,  there  is 
scarcely  a  pailful  of  water  pumped  up  from  the  sea  but 
will  yield,  when  filtered,  a  rich  harvest  of  objects  for 
examination. 

For  obtaining  Crustacea,  molluscs,  jelly-fish,  etc.,  of 
moderate  size,  the  following  will  be  found  a  useful  kind 
of  net : — A  strong  wooden  hoop,  about  twelve  or  fifteen 
inches  in  diameter  (a  child's  hoop  answers  very  well), 
acts  as  a  framework  for  a  net  of  the  same  shape  as  an 
ordinary  landing  net,  and  of  about  the  same  depth. 
The  net  should,  however,  be  very  fine — its  meshes  not 
being  more  than  about  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  square. 
If  rectangular  netting  of  sufficient  fineness  cannot  be 
obtained,  the  ordinary  bobbin  net  of  the  shops  may  be 
used,  although  this  is  much  more  likely  to  be  destroyed 
and  torn.  The  net  should  be  made  as  waterproof  as 
possible  by  means  of  boiled  linseed  oil  or  tar.  To  the 
circumference  of  the  hoop  four  pieces  of  line,  about  a 
yard  long,  should  be  attached  at  equal  distances,  and 
these  joined  together  and  fastened  to  a  stout  cord  of 
thirty  or  forty  yards  in  length.  One  side  of  the  hoop 
is  weighted  with  a  piece  of  lead  about  two  pounds  in 
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weight.  If  this  aiTangement  is  put  overboard  and  towed 
astern  when  the  ship  is  sailing  at  not  more  than  about 
three  or  four  knots  an  hour,  it  preserves  a  vertical  posi- 
tion, with  about  half  its  diameter  submerged,  and  collects 
from  that  part  of  the  surface  of  the  sea  over  which  it 
is  drawn  any  object  that  is  not  so  small  as  to  pass 
through  its  meshes. 

In  this  way,  with  a  little  perseverance,  numberless 
objects  of  interest  may  be  obtained — Crustacea,  molluscs, 
marine  annelids,  jelly-fish  and  polyps,  in  infinite  variety 
and  of  strangest  forms;  and  as  this  vast  storehouse  of 
animal  life  has  even  now  been  but  imperfectly  investi- 
gated, there  is  always  the  probability  of  meeting  with 
something  that  has  hitherto  been  altogether  unknown 
to  science. 

Of  all  these  creatures  of  the  ocean,  I  will  only  pause 
to  speak  of  one,  which  is  brought  so  prominently  under 
the  observ^ation  of  all  voyagers  in  calm  tropical  seas, 
that  even  those  who  are  least  interested  in  such  matters 
generally,  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  struck  with  it.  I  refer 
to  the  "Portuguese  man-of-war"  (Physalia  caravella), 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  coelenterata.  It  is 
most  generally  met  with  in  the  equatorial  calms,  and 
when  seen  floating  upon  the  blue  tropical  sea,  with  its 
semi-transparent,  sail-like  air  vessel,  bright  with  pink 
and  azure  blue,  glistening  in  the  sunlight  and  turning 
with  every  breath  of  air,  it  indeed  forms  a  lovely  object. 

It  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  obtain  one  of  these 
floating  gems,  either  by  means  of  the  net  described  above, 
or  even  with  a  bucket  attached  to  a  line  ;  and  it  will 
then  be  found  that  only  half  the  beauties  of  the  creature 
have  been  revealed  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  All 
that  has  hitherto  been  seen  is  the  air  vessel,  formed  of 
a  thin  iridescent  membrane,  surmounted  by  a  brilliant 
carmine  comb  or  crest.     But  it  will  now  be  discovered 
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that  from  its  under  surface  hang  clusters  of  tentacles, 
which  are  of  the  most  vivid  blue  and  violet  colour,  and 
which,  when  fully  elongated,  extend,  in  a  large  specimen, 
to  a  length  of  five  or  six  yards.  These  are  the  "  fishing 
lines  "  with  which  the  physalia  angles  for  its  prey ;  and 
beware  how  you  touch  them,  for  they  will  inflict  a  sting 
far  exceeding  in  severity  that  of  the  most  virulent  nettle  ; 
and  in  some  cases,  where  a  large  portion  of  the  surface 
of  the  body  has  been  exposed  to  the  grasp  of  the 
tentacles,  serious  results  have  been  known  to  ensue. 
With  these  weapons  the  "Portuguese  man-of-war"  is 
able  to  paralyse  the  resistance  of  creatures  considerably 
larger  than  itself,  such  as  the  flying-fish,  or  even  the 
bonito.  The  physalise  vary  in  size  from  less  than  an 
inch  to  eight  inches  or  more.  These  dimensions  apply, 
of  course,  to  the  air  vessel. 

Numberless  interesting  objects  for  microscopical  exami- 
nation may,  as  before  suggested,  be  obtained  by  simply 
filtering  through  fine  muslin  or  filtering  paper  the  sea 
water  that  is  drawn  up  by  the  deck  pumps.  But  as  the 
openings  of  the  pipes  that  supply  the  pumps  are  several 
feet  below  the  water-line,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
obtain  animalculse  from  the  surface  of  the  sea,  to  bale  up 
the  water  by  means  of  a  bucket,  or,  which  is  far  better, 
to  use  nets  constructed  on  the  same  principle  as  those 
that  have  been  recommended  for  the  larger  medusse,  etc., 
but  very  much  smaller  in  size,  and  covered  with  fine 
linen  or  flannel  instead  of  netting. 

These  small  nets  (which  are  preferably  made  upon  an 
oblong  wooden  framework),  can  be  employed  when  the 
ship  is  sailing  at  a  considerably  greater  speed  than  that 
at  which  it  is  possible  to  use  the  larger  ones. 

The  phosphorescence  of  the  sea  is  so  closely  linked  with 
the  lower  forms  of  organic  life,  that  a  few  words  on  this 
subject  will  not  be  out  of  place  here.     As  a  general  rule, 
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it  is  in  the  tropics  that  the  most  striking  displays  of  this 
remarkable  phenomenon  are  to  be  observed ;  but  this  is 
not  always  the  case,  for  in  the  more  temperate  seas,  and 
around  our  own  shores,  the  phosphorescence  is  occasionally 
truly  magnificent. 

Perhaps  the  grandest  aspect  under  which  this  spectacle 
can  be  witnessed  is  when,  on  a  dark  night,  a  ship  is  sailing 
rapidly  through  a  boisterous  sea  charged  with  phospho- 
rescent matter.  The  crest  of  each  wave  as  it  curls  over 
and  breaks  into  foam  is  brightly  luminous ;  cascades  of 
pale  liquid  fire  seem  to  be  thrown  from  the  bows  of  the 
ship  ;  while  her  wake  is  converted  into  a  broad  path  of 
light,  widening  as  it  recedes,  until  lost  in  the  horizon. 

But  scarcely  less  lovely  are  the  appearances  sometimes 
presented  when  the  ship  is  lying  becalmed  in  the  tropics, 
with  her  sails  flapping  as  she  rolls  heavily  in  the  long 
Atlantic  swell.  Each  ripple  caused  bj^  her  movements 
produces  vivid  sparks  and  coruscations  of  light,  generally 
silver  or  pale  blue,  but  sometimes  fiery  red ;  and  round 
the  rudder,  where  the  water  swirls  and  eddies  most,  the 
scintillations  are  the  brightest.  As  we  look  attentively 
downwards  into  the  depths  of  the  sea,  we  shall  also  see 
floating  by  from  time  to  time  the  forms  of  the  various 
jelly-fish  and  other  organisms  that  we  have  noticed  in  the 
daytime,  each  faintly  outlined  in  its  own  phosphorescence. 
Nor  is  it  only  these  lower  forms  of  life  that  are  luminous. 
Large  and  small  fish  may  sometimes  be  seen  with  their 
shapes  marked  out  in  pale  blue  light.  When  oflfthe  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  we  saw  one  night  a  swarm  of  tiny  fish 
which  played  about  near  the  rudder  of  the  ship.  Each 
fish  was  clearly  visible  in  its  own  phosphorescent  light, 
while  every  now  and  then  one  of  them,  leaping  out  of  the 
sea,  made  a  bright  silver  star  on  its  surface  as  it  fell.  Pre- 
sently the  shoal  became  singularly  active  and  excited, 
darting  about  and  leaping  in  every  direction.     The  cause 
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was  soon  manifest :  five  or  six  large  fish  (probably  bonito, 
and  also  luminous)  were  seen  gliding  and  turning 
amongst  the  small  fry,  until  in  a  few  minutes  they  had 
devoured  the  whole.  Once,  too,  when  boating  at  night 
in  Sydney  harbour,  three  or  four  sharks  accompanied  the 
boat  for  a  considerable  distance  —the  outline  of  each  being 
clearly  visible  by  its  own  luminosity. 

Mrs.  Brassey,  in  her  interesting  book,  "  Sunshine  and 
Storm  in  the  East,"  thus  describes  the  phosphorescence  of 
the  sea  as  seen  in  the  Mediterranean  :  "  The  most  beau- 
tiful phenomenon  of  this  sort  .  .  .  seen  on  this  voyage, 
was  off  Lisbon,  on  a  rough  night,  when  the  sea  was  like 
molten  gold  lit  up  to  such  a  depth  that  thousands  of 
fish  could  be  seen  darting  away  like  comets  on  all  sides." 

The  nature  and  causes  of  the  phosphorescence  of  the 
sea  are  even  now  far  from  being  thoroughly  understood. 
One  point,  however,  appears  to  have  been  clearly  esta- 
blished— viz.,  that  phosphorescence  is  in  every  case  due 
to  the  presence  of  organic  matter,  either  living  or  dead. 
Many  different  living  organisms  possess  the  property  of 
luminosity,  and  nearly  all  belong  to  the  lower  forms  of 
life.  Most  are  minute,  some  microscopic,  but  a  few  are 
of  considerable  size,  as  the  Venus'  belt  {Cesium  Veneris) 
and  the  pyrosomas.  In  our  own  seas  the  phosphorescence 
is  believed  to  be  principally  due  to  a  minute  infusorial 
animalcule — the  Noctiluca  Tniliaris,  which  is  barely 
visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Some  fishes  also  are  constantly 
luminous,  as  the  sun-fish,  while  others  possess  this 
property  at  times ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether,  in  some 
cases  at  least,  the  luminosity  may  not  be  due  to  the 
presence  of  minute  phosphorescent  animalculse  either 
adherent  to  their  surface  or  present  in  the  water  through 
which  they  are  moving. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  animal  kingdom  only  that  this 
property  exists :   some  algse  also  possess  it ;    and  lastly, 
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decaying  organic  matter  will  sometimes  emit  phosopho- 
rescence,  either  when  present  in  a  mass  or  diffused  in 
minute  particles  through  the  water. 

Sea-birds. — A  few  words  about  sea-birds  will  conclude 
this  brief  sketch  of  the  living  objects  of  interest  seen  at 
sea.  During  the  whole  of  the  voyage  from  England  to 
Australia  it  is  seldom  that  a  day  will  elapse  without  the 
presence  of  one  or  more  species  of  sea-birds  enlivening 
the  solitude  of  the  ocean. 

The  most  universal  of  all  is  perhaps  the  "  Mother  Gary's 
chicken,"  or  stormy  petrel  (Procellaria  pelagica).  This 
pretty  little  ocean-bird,  which  somewhat  resembles  the 
swallow  in  its  size,  colour,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  its 
flight,  may  be  seen  in  every  kind  of  weather  flitting 
about  near  the  stern  of  the  ship.  It  flies  close  to  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  often  dipping  its  feet  in  the  water ; 
but  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  it  resting  upon 
the  sea,  although  perhaps  it  does  so  at  night.  In  the 
roughest  weather  it  flutters  about  in  the  troughs  of  the 
great  waves,  where  it  seems  to  be  but  little  influenced 
by  the  fury  of  the  winds ;  while  on  the  other  hand  it 
appears  to  be  quite  as  much  at  home  when  skimming 
over  the  glassy  surface  of  the  calm  tropical  seas. 

When  examined  closely,  the  Mother  Gary's  chicken  is 
found  to  possess  delicate  little  black  feet,  which  are 
webbed  like  those  of  other  aquatic  birds,  and  a  short 
hooked  beak,  with  somewhat  tubular  nostrils,  from 
which  it  has  the  power  of  ejecting  an  offensive  oil 
when  alarmed.  Passengers  sometimes  endeavour  to 
catch  the  stormy  petrel  and  other  small  birds  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  allowing  a  long  piece  of  black 
thread  with  a  small  button  at  the  end  to  fly  astern  of 
the  ship.  The  little  bird,  in  its  constant  flitting  to  and 
fro,  sometimes  entangles  its  wings  in  the  thread,  and  is 
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easily  drawn  on  board.  The  sailors  have  a  superstitious 
dislike  to  the  capture  of  the  Mother  Gary's  chicken,  and 
if  a  violent  gale  were  to  arise  soon  after  one  had  been 
destroyed,  they  might  feel  somewhat  inclined  to  make 
a  Jonah  of  its  captor. 

In  northern  latitudes,  and  while  passing  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  and  the  coast  of  Spain,  various  kinds  of  sea-gulls 
are  met  with ;  but  as  most  of  them  are  familiar  visitors 
to  our  own  shores,  any  description  will  be  unnecessary 
here. 

As  the  tropics  are  approached,  these  gradually  dis- 
appear, and  the  ubiquitous  Mother  Gary's  chicken  remains 
almost  the  solitary  representative  of  the  sea-birds. 
When  passing,  however,  comparatively  near  land,  a  visit 
is  occasionally  received  from  land-birds  of  various  kinds, 
and  these  are  sometimes  met  with  at  a  distance  of  a 
hundred  miles  or  more  from  the  nearest  shore. 

When  in  the  neighbourhood  of  solitary  islands,  such 
as  Ascension,  large  flocks  of  the  gannet,  or  Soland  goose, 
frequently  make  their  appearance,  and  may  be  recognized 
by  their  white  wings  banded  with  black  near  the  tip,  and 
by  their  mode  of  flight,  which  is  quite  different  from  that 
of  most  sea-birds.  The  Soland  goose,  at  any  rate,  while 
young,  is  useful  for  food,  and  enormous  numbers  of  the 
birds  are  bred  upon  the  Bass  Rock  in  the  Frith  of  Forth. 
Some  of  these  find  their  way  into  the  Edinburgh  markets. 

It  is,  however,  when  the  ship  has  passed  through  the 
tropics,  and  has  entered  the  cooler  latitudes  of  the  southern 
hemisphere,  that  the  greatest  number  of  sea-birds  are  to 
be  seen. 

Now  for  the  first  time  the  stately  albatross  (Diomedea 
exulans) — the  largest  of  all  the  sea-birds — makes  its 
appearance,  and  seldom  fails  to  impress  the  beholder,  by 
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its  indescribably  graceful  and  majestic  flight  even  more 
than  by  its  size.  Whether  poising  itself  in  mid-air  with 
extended  wings,  or  swooping  along  with  the  swiftness  of 
an  arrow,  everything  appears  to  be  done  without  the 
slio-htest  effort.  An  albatross  may  sometimes  be  watched 
for  five  or  ten  minutes  at  a  time  without  detecting  any 
movement  whatever  of  the  wings,  although  it  may  at  the 
time  be  gliding  along  with  great  rapidity.  Its  mode  of 
flio-ht,  in  fact,  in  common  with  that  of  some  others  of  the 
larger  sea-birds,  always  appears  a  mystery. 

When  seen  on  the  wing,  it  can  scarcely  be  credited 
that  the  size  of  the  albatross  is  as  great  as  it  proves  to  be. 
The  average  width  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  extended  wings 
is  from  nine  to  twelve  feet, — these  are  quite  ordinary 
measurements, — but  birds  have  frequently  been  taken 
measuring  fourteen  feet ;  and  there  is  an  albatross  in  the 
museum  at  Sydney,  the  width  of  whose  wings  is  seventeen 

feet! 

The  younger  birds  are  quite  dark  in  colour,  almost 
approaching  black  ;  while  the  very  old  birds,  especially  in 
the  colder  latitudes,  are  almost  pure  white.  The  birds  of 
medium  age  have  white  bodies,  with  wings  and  tail  banded 
more  or  less  with  black  or  dark  grey. 

The  albatross  belongs  exclusively  to  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere,— it  cannot  cross  the  equator;  and  although  the 
Zoological  Society  have,  I  believe,  offered  a  large  premium 
for  a  living  specimen,  all  attempts  to  bring  the  birds 
throuo^h  the  tropics  have  hitherto  failed,  on  account  of 
their  being  killed  by  the  hot  weather. 

For  many  days  in  succession  the  albatross  will  follow 
in  the  wake  of  a  ship,  pouncing  down  upon  whatever  is 
thrown  overboard  of  an  edible  nature.  It  is  by  no  means 
a  particular  feeder,  and  is  also,  it  is  to  be  feared,  somewhat 
ferocious,  as  the  following  story  that  was  told  the  writer 
by  an  eye-witness  will  testify.     While  in  the  southern  lati- 
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tudes,  a  sailor  was  unfortunate  enough  to  fall  overboard 
when  the  ship  was  sailing  at  a  considerable  speed.  He 
managed,  however,  to  get  hold  of  some  fishing-lines  that 
were  towing  astern,  and  would  have  been  rescued,  but 
several  albatrosses  swooped  down  upon  him,  and  tearing 
at  his  eyes  and  face,  caused  him  to  lose  his  hold,  and  perish 
before  the  eyes  of  his  comrades. 

Although  usually  seen  on  the  wing,  the  albatross  not 
unfrequently  settles  on  the  sea ;  and  sometimes  a  flock  of 
six  or  eight  may  be  seen  swimming  about,  like  so  many 
enormous  geese,  quarrelling  over  some  choice  morsel  of 
offal. 

The  albatross  is  caught  by  means  of  a  hook  baited  with 
fat  pork,  and  prevented  from  sinking  by  pieces  of  cork 
attached  to  the  line  immediately  above  it.  The  bait  is 
towed  astern,  and  when  a  bird  approaches,  the  line  is 
paid  out  rapidly,  so  as  to  give  the  piece  of  pork  the 
appearance  of  merely  floating.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  do  this  effectually  when  the  ship  is  sailing  at  a  speed 
of  more  than  five  or  six  knots,  and  even  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances  the  birds  often  evince  a  wonder- 
ful power  of  discrimination  between  the  bait  and  any- 
thing else  eatable.  Occasionally,  however,  when  "on 
the  feed  "  (which  is  usually  early  in  the  morning),  they 
may  be  captured  with  the  utmost  ease,  and  I  have  seen 
as  many  as  fourteen  taken  with  two  lines  in  half  an 
hour.  So  voracious  were  the  birds  on  that  occasion, 
that  they  quarrelled  and  fought  for  the  bait,  making  a 
most  peculiar  cackling  noise  as  they  endeavoured  to 
drive  each  other  away  from  it.  As  soon  as  one  was 
caught,  two  or  three  others  swam  after  him  as  he  was 
drawn  up,  pecking  at  him  and  evincing  great  indignation 
at  what,  no  doubt,  seemed  to  them  a  monopoly  of  the 
food.  An  albatross,  when  placed  on  deck,  is  unable  to 
take  flight,  owing  to  the  great  length  of  its  wings  and 
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the  comparative  shortness  of  its  legs.  Seen  under  these 
circumstances,  it  seems  sadly  out  of  its  element,  and  has 
a  somewhat  clumsy,  awkward  look,  ver}'-  different  to  the 
majestic  appearance  that  it  presents  when  on  the  wing. 
No  sooner  is  an  albatross  brought  on  board  than  it  ejects 
the  contents  of  its  stomach, — a  phenomenon  not  un- 
common with  sea-birds  when  alarmed.  It  may  be  as 
well  to  mention  that  the  most  merciful  method  of  killing 
an  albatross — and,  in  fact,  all  birds — is  to  pierce  the 
upper  part  of  the  spinal  cord,  at  the  point  where  it  leaves 
the  skull,  by  means  of  a  long  shai-p  instrument,  such  as 
a  sailmaker's  needle.  If  this  is  done  properly  (a  lateral 
movement  should  be  given  to  the  needle  in  order  to 
divide  the  cord),  death  is  instantaneous,  and  the  skin 
of  the  bird  is  uninjured  by  the  puncture. 

The  breast  of  the  albatross,  which,  besides  the  larger 
feathers,  is  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  fine  down  of 
snowy  whiteness,  is  prized  for  making  ladies'  muffs  and 
trimmings.  The  small  wing-bones  are  used  for  pipe 
stems,  and  formerly  commanded  a  good  price,  while  the 
feet,  skull,  etc.,  are  prized  as  curiosities ;  so  that  there 
is  some  little  excuse  for  capturing  this  monarch  of  the 
sea-birds. 

But  it  is  down  in  the  "  roaring  forties,"  between  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Australia,  that  the  sea-birds 
flock  around  the  ship  in  greater  numbers  and  varieties 
than  during  any  other  portion  of  the  voyage. 

In  a  book  like  the  present  it  would  be  impossible  even 
briefly  to  describe  each  kind  with  any  approach  to  scien- 
tific accuracy.  I  shall  therefore  onl}-  attempt  to  enu- 
merate the  principal  varieties,  giving  the  famihar  names 
by  which  they  are  known  to  sailors. 

Next  in  size  to  the  albatross  is  the  Mollymohe,  which 
closely  resembles  its  lai'ger  relative,  but  may  be  distin- 
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guished  from  it  by  a  band  of  black,  which  extends  across 
the  back  between  the  wino-s. 

Then  there  is  a  most  diabolical-lookins:  bird  known  to 
seafaring  men  by  the  unsavoury  title  of  the  "  Stink-pot," 
or  Cape  lien.  It  is  of  a  uniform  dark  ashen  grey,  almost 
approaching  black,  and  has  great  staring  yellow  eyes. 

The  bird  known  as  the  Sea-auk,  also  a  sooty  bird,  is  a 
good  deal  like  the  preceding,  but  has  white  spots  on  the 
wings,  and  is  of  a  somewhat  different  shape. 

The  Mutton  hircl,  a  good  deal  smaller  than  any  of  the 
preceding,  has  a  brownish  back  and  white  breast.  It  is 
very  fair  eating,  and  abounds  on  the  coasts  of  Australia, 
where  it  is  sometimes  sold  in  the  markets. 

Next  in  size  is  the  Cape  pigeon  or  Cape  dove,  perhaps 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  sea-birds.  It  has  white 
wings,  spotted  with  black  and  grey  in  a  manner  which 
reminds  one  of  the  markings  of  a  butterfly,  to  which  it 
also  bears  some  resemblance  in  its  graceful  fluttering 
mode  of  flight. 

The  Boatsvjain  bird  is  very  pretty  and  graceful,  and 
has  lono-  tail  feathers  like  our  sea  swallow. 

Then  there  are  the  Wliale  birds, — not  much  larger 
than  a  swallow, — of  a  delicate  silver-grey  colour  on  the 
back  and  upper  surface  of  the  wings,  and  pure  white 
beneath.  These  are  often  seen  in  flocks  of  two  or  three 
hundred,  hovering  over  the  sea,  and  are  supposed  to 
indicate  the  presence  of  whales. 

Last  and  least  in  size  of  all  are  the  everlasting  Mother 
Gary's  chickens,  which  here  abound  in  greater  numbers 
than  ever. 

All  these  varieties  of  birds  may  not  unfrequently  be 
seen  in  the  course  of  one  day,  and  they  give  to  the  sea 
an  appearance  of  life  and  animation  which  it  would  not 
otherwise  possess  in  these  cold  and  cheerless  regions. 

Those  of  my  readers  who  wish  more  fully  to  study  the 
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natui-al  history  of  the  ocean  will  find  no  difficulty  in 
providing  themselves  with  standard  works  on  the  subject. 
Amongst  these,  "  The  Sea  and  its  Living  Wonders,"  by 
Dr.  Hartwicr — a  book  to  which  I  am  indebted  for  some 
of  the  information  given  in  the  present  chapter — can  be 
confidently  recommended  as  an  amusing  and  instructive 
companion  on  a  long  voyage. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

END  OF  THE  VOYAGE — FUTURE  PLANS. 

Approaching  the  Australian  coast — Cape  Otway — Bass'  Strait — Port 
Phillip  Heads— The  "  Rip  "—Port  Phillip  harbour— Sandridge— 
Warehousing  cabin  furniture — Melbourne  hotels — Deciding  on 
length  of  stay  in  the  colonies. 

NO  one  who  has  not  himself  passed  through  the 
experience  can  realize  the  feelings  with  which 
those  who  have  been  "cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined" 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  ship,  and  have  seen  little 
but  sea  and  sky  and  an  occasional  passing  vessel  for 
weeks  or  months  at  a  stretch,  look  forward  to  the  first 
sight  of  land  when  near  the  termination  of  a  long  voyage. 
For  those  who  are  visiting  a  distant  country  for  the  first 
time,  there  will  be,  in  addition  to  the  prospect  of  stand- 
ing once  more  upon  terra  Jirrrm,  the  dehghtful  expecta- 
tion of  beholding  much  that  is  new  and  interestino: : 
while  those  who  are  returning  to  the  colonies  after  a 
visit  to  the  "  old  country "  will  be  looking  forward  to 
rejoining  friends  and  relations,  and  revisiting  familiar 
scenes.  Under  such  circumstances  as  these,  it  is  scarcely 
to  be  wondered  at  that  an  under-current  of  excitement 
pervades  the  ship  during  the  last  few  days  of  the  voyage, 
and  that  the  routine,  which  during  so  many  weeks  has 
been  preserved  in  unbroken  regularity,  suddenly  comes 
to  an  end  with  the  first  sio-ht  of  land.  ]\Ieals  are  neir- 
lected,  and  the  passengers  pass  the  whole  of  their  time 
on  deck,  watching  the  shores,  which  seem  strangely  beau- 
tiful to  eyes  wearied  with  tha  monotony  of  rolling  waves. 
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Unfortunately  the  passenger  to  Australia,  whose  desti- 
nation is  Melbourne,  will  not  see  the  countiy  for  tlie 
first  time  under  its  most  favourable  aspect,  aud  will 
receive  very  different  first  impressions  of  the  scenery  of 
the  coast  to  what  he  would  have  done  had  he  sailed 
dii'ect  to  Sydney  or  Hobart  Town. 

Approaching  the  Australian  shores  obliquely  from  the 
south-west,  the  captains  of  Melbourne  traders  usually 
aim  at  sighting  land  for  the  first  time  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cape  Otwsiy,  at  the  entrance  to  Bass'  Strait. 
The  cape  itself,  which  is  a  headland  of  no  great  height, 
has  on  its  summit  a  lighthouse  and  also  a  signal  station, 
from  whence  the  arrival  of  ships  is  telegi'aphed  on  to 
Melbourne.  The  neighbouring  coast  is  b}'-  no  means 
striking.  In  some  ]jlaces  there  are  low-lying  sand-hills  ; 
in  others  the  land  is  more  elevated,  and  covered  with 
trees  and  dingy  vegetation  down  to  the  water's  edge.  If 
it  is  towards  the  end  of  summer  (January  or  February), 
bush-fires  will  very  often  be  raging  along  the  coast,  as 
well  as  inland,  filling  the  air,  even  far  out  to  sea,  with 
dense  columns  of  murky  smoke. 

From  Cape  Otway  to  Port  Phillip  Heads  is  a  distance 
of  sixty  miles,  and  the  run  through  Bass'  Strait  between 
these  points  may,  with  a  favourable  wind,  be  made  in 
five  or  six  hours. 

However  tame  the  coast-line  may  be  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Strait,  there  is  nevertheless  much  in  this  part  of 
the  voyaye  to  amuse  those  who  have  been  long  at  sea. 
The  vicinity  of  land,  the  coasting  vessels  and  steamers, 
the  new  kinds  of  birds,  the  floating  masses  of  seaweed, 
the  fishing  for  barracouta,  are  all  novel  and  interestino-. 

When  near  "  the  Heads,"  as  the  two  points  of  land  on 
either  side  of  the  narrow  entrance  to  the  harbour  of  Port 
Phillip  are  called,  the  pilot  usually  comes  on  board ;  and 
as  his  is  probably  the  first  unfamiliar  face  that  has  been 
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seen  since  leaving  England,  he  is  looked  at  with  much 
interest  and  curiosity.  He  is  plied  with  questions  as  to 
the  latest  news  from  England  and  the  colonies ;  and  if, 
as  is  generally  the  case,  he  has  brought  with  him  a  few 
newspapers,  these  are  most  eagerly  devoured. 

"  The  Heads  "  themselves  are  sandy,  low-lying  necks 
of  land,  about  a  mile  apart,  with  a  lighthouse  upon  each. 
In  a  small  bay  near  one  of  them  is  the  pretty  little 
watering-place  Queenscliff,  which  looks  quite  English, 
with  its  pier  and  rows  of  white  houses.  Here  the  health 
officer  comes  on  board  to  inspect  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  ship. 

In  some  states  of  the  wind  and  tide  there  is  a  curious 
commotion  of  the  sea  in  the  entrance  to  the  harbour. 
This  is  known  as  the  "  Rip,"  and  sometimes  so  great  is 
the  turmoil  of  the  waves  in  this  narrow  strait,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  close  the  deadlights  while  a  ship  is  passing 
through  it.  Inside  the  Heads  the  sea  is  comparatively 
smooth ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  realise  that  the  vessel  has 
entered  a  closed  harbour,  for  the  inner  low-lying  shores 
slope  away  on  either  hand  until  hidden  by  the  horizon, 
and  in  front  lies  an  apparently  unbounded  sea. 

This  magnificent  land-locked  harbour  is,  in  fact,  nearly 
forty  miles  across,  and  the  passage  from  the  Heads  to 
Melbourne  may,  if  the  wind  be  so  light  or  unfavourable 
as  to  make  it  necessary  to  employ  a  steam -tug,  occupy 
the  greater  part  of  a  day.  A  considerable  portion  of 
this  broad  harbour  is  so  filled  up  with  sand  as  to  be  too 
shallow  for  the  passage  of  large  vessels,  but  there  are 
certain  navigable  channels  which  are  marked  out  by 
numerous  buoys  and  fixed  and  floating  lights. 

English  vessels  are  usually  berthed  at  Sandridge,  one 
of  the  maritime  suburbs  of  Melbourne ;  and  while  ap- 
proaching the  pier  a  capital  bird's-eye  view  of  the  city 
and  its  surroundings  may  be  obtained. 
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As  far  as  the  eye  can  i-each  is  a  low  sandy  bay,  whose 
shores  are  for  the  most  part  lined  with  buildings,  some- 
times scattered,  sometimes  collected  into  groups;  while 
here  and  there  denser  masses  of  dwellings  mark  the 
position  of  the  more  important  towns  and  villages. 

Just  opposite  Sandridge,  on  the  west  shore  of  the 
bay,  is  Williamstown ;  then  come  a  number  of  scattered 
houses  and  villas,  straoforlinof  along  the  water's  edoce,  and 
beyond  these  a  denser  mass  of  buildings  canopied  with 
smoke  and  dust — this  is  Melbourne.  Then,  more  thinly 
frayed  out  along  the  shores  of  the  bay  on  the  right,  are 
the  suburbs  of  Yarra,  Sandridge,  and  Brighton ;  and 
further  yet,  other  little  watering-places  down  the  coast 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  In  the  foreground  the  shore 
consists  mostly  of  low  barren  sand-hills,  with  here  and 
there  a  little  stunted  vegetation.  The  background  is 
formed  by  low  barren-looking  hills  on  the  horizon. 
Altogether,  it  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  observer  that 
nature  has  done  but  little  to  beautify  the  site  of  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  cities  of  modern  times. 

Sandridge  is  connected  with  Melbourne  by  a  short 
line  of  railway,  about  two  miles  in  length ;  and,  while 
travelling  upon  it,  an  Englishman  visiting  Australia  for 
the  first  time  cannot  fail  to  be  forcibly  impressed  with 
the  paucity  of  labour  in  the  colonies.  Railway  porters 
are  scarce,  and  they  seem  to  have  an  idea  that  the 
passenger  should  himself  deposit  his  luggage  in  the  van. 
In  fact,  porterage  of  all  kinds  is  very  expensive,  and  a 
man  will  charge  five  shillings  for  conveying  a  barrow- 
load  of  baggage  from  the  ship  to  the  station  at  Sandridge, 
a  distance  of  two  or  three  hundred  yards. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  remark,  in  passing,  that  the 
passenger  who  intends  returning  to  England  from  Mel- 
bourne, and  who  does  not  care  to  be  encumbered  with 
his  heavy  luggage,  may  warehouse  it  for  a  few  shillings 
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a  week  at  one  of  the  outfitters'  establishments  that  adjoin 
the  entrance  to  the  pier  at  Sandridge.''' 

Melbourne  boasts  several  lirst-rate  hotels.  The  two 
principal  ones  are  Menzies'  and  Scott's.  The  former  is  a 
quiet  family  hotel,  the  latter  rather  more  a  bachelor's 
house,  and  situated  in  a  more  busy  part  of  the  city.  In 
both,  the  cuisine,  attendance,  and  wines  are  excellent,  and 
will  bear  favourable  comparison  with  the  best  English 
and  Continental  hotels.  They  are,  however,  rather  more 
expensive  than  European  hotels,  the  average  rate  of 
living  being  from  ten  to  fifteen  shillings  a  day,  exclu- 
sive of  wines.  Besides  these  there  are  several  other  very 
good  hotels,  which  are  rather  less  expensive.  There  are 
also  many  boarding-houses  in  Melbourne,  as  there  are,  in 
fact,  throughout  the  colonies.  In  these  the  terms  for 
board  and  lodging  vary  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  shillings 
per  week. 

Our  invalid  (who,  we  will  hope,  has  derived  great 
benefit  from  the  voyage)  having  established  himself  at 
the  hotel  of  his  selection,  where,  no  doubt,  he  will  do  full 
justice  to  the  unwonted  shore  delicacies,  thanks  to  the 
voracious  appetite  he  has  brought  with  him  from  the 
sea,  will  now  have  leisure  to  form  plans  for  his  sojourn 
in  the  colonies. 

One  of  the  first  points  for  his  consideration  will  be  his 
length  of  stay  on  shore  ;  and  this  is  a  question  of  more 
importance  than  might  at  first  sight  appear. 

As  I  have  started  with  the  assumption  that  the  reader 
is  desirous  of  trying  the  remedial  effects  of  the  climate 
of  the  ocean  itself,  and  that  he  has  not  taken  the  voyage 
merely  with  the  object  of  testing  the  Australian  climate, 
I  shall  for  tlie   present  confine   myself  strictly  to  the 

*  If  the  passenger  intends  to  return  in  the  same  ship,  the  captain 
will  sometimes  allow  the  luggage  to  remain  on  board. 
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consideration   of  the  subject  from  the  former  point  of 
view. 

There  are  two  objects  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  regulating 
the  length  of  stay  on  shore.  These  are  :  first,  not  to  sta}^ 
long  enough  to  lose  the  benefit  that  has  resulted  from  the 
voyage ;  and,  second,  to  remain  sufficiently  long  to  make 
a  thorough  break  between  the  outward  and  the  homeward 
voyage,  and  to  gain  the  full  benefit  which  for  a  time  is 
sure  to  result  from  change  of  air  and  diet. 

In  several  cases  that  have  come  under  my  own  know- 
ledge in  which  a  sea-voyage  has  seemed  to  fail  in  its 
remedial  effects,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  failure  has 
been  largely  due  to  remaining  too  long  in  the  colonies, 
and  leading  a  careless  life  whilst  there.  The  invalid 
airives  in  Australia  feelinof  better  for  his  vovasre,  and 
finds  a  warm  climate  that  appears  to  suit  him  much 
better  than  that  which  he  has  left.  He  is  tempted  to 
remain,  and  perhaps  finds  some  occupation,  or  resides 
on  a  station  "  up  country."  Here  he  lives  more  roughly, 
and  takes  more  violent  exercise  than  he  was  accustomed 
to  do  at  home.  He  also  neglects  precautions  that  now 
seem  superfluous,  and  perhaps  led  away  by  examples 
that  are  unfortunately  only  too  frequent  in  the  colonies, 
he  at  times  indulges  more  freely  than  he  ought  in 
stimulants.  After  a  while  all  this  tells  upon  him,  and 
he  finds  he  is  losing  ground,  and  finally  takes  his  passage 
back  to  England,  but  only  after  more  mischief  has  been 
done  than  the  homeward  voyage  is  able  to  rectify.  Of 
course  this  does  not  apply  to  all  cases,  but  it  fairly  repre- 
sents the  histor}^  of  many. 

But  on  the  other  hand  it  will  greatly  aid  the  curative 
efiects  of  the  sea  voyage  to  remain  sufticieutly  long  on 
shore  to  ensure  a  thorough  change.  An  unbroken  resi- 
dence on  the  sea  of  more  than  about  three  months  is  not 
desii-able,  on  account  of  the  monotony  of  the  diet,  as  well  as 
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for  other  reasons,  and  far  greater  benefit  will  be  derived 
from  the  homeward  voyage  if  it  is  preceded  by  a  residence 
on  shore  of  judicious  length  and  in  a  well-chosen  locality. 

There  is  yet  another  point  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  arranging  the  time  that  is  to  be  spent  in  the  colonies 
— viz.,  the  season  at  which  the  invalid  will  reach  England 
at  the  termination  of  the  return  voyage.  The  best  time  to 
aim  at  is  the  late  spring  or  early  summer — namely,  the 
end  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June.  If  the  return  is 
made  sooner,  the  cold  winds  which  so  often  prevail  in  the 
British  Islands  in  the  early  spring  will  be  found  most 
trying  after  the  warm  weather  of  the  tropics. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  lay  down  any  absolute 
rule  in  such  matters,  but,  speaking  generally,  the  stay  in 
the  colonies  should  not  be  less  than  six  weeks,  nor  longer 
than  three  months,  if  it  is  desired  to  give  a  sea- voyage  a 
thoroughly  fair  trial. 

During  the  stay  on  shore  the  diet  should  be  as  varied 
as  possible,  and  plenty  of  fruit,  vegetables,  eggs,  milk,  etc., 
should  be  taken,  so  as  to  make  the  change  of  diet  from 
that  on  board  ship  as  marked  as  it  can  be. 

The  question  as  to  the  place  or  places  to  be  chosen  for 
residence  while  in  the  Australian  colonies  is  of  equal 
importance  with  that  of  the  length  of  stay.  This  subject 
will  be  fully  considered  in  another  chapter. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

THE   HOMEWARD    VOYAGE. 

Various  homeward  routes — Steamship  routes — Sailing  routes — The  voyage 
round  Cape  Horn — Homeward  route  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — 
Limited  choice  of  ships  for  this  route — Its  advantages  for  invalids — 
Length  of  passage — Course,  climate,  and  weather — South  Indian 
Ocean — Mauritius  hurricanes — Course  round  the  Afiican  coast — 
Calling  at  Cape  Town — Course  after  leaving  the  Cape — A  day  at 
St.  Helena — Island  of  Ascension— The  Azores — Passing  ships — 
Sunsets  in  the  Indian  Ocean — Marine  zoology — Sargasso  Sea. 

BEFORE  deciding  with  reference  to  the  homeward 
yoysLge  from  Australia,  there  will  be  several  points 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  by  those  who  are  travelling 
in  search  of  health. 

There  will  in  the  first  place  be  several  routes  from 
which  to  choose  : — 

1.  That  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental,  and  other  lines 
of  steamers  returning  by  way  of  India  and  the  Suez 
Canal.  2.  The  Pacific  route,  by  way  of  San  Francisco 
or  Panama.  3.  The  old  sailing  route  round  Cape  Horn. 
4.  That  of  such  sailing  vessels  as  return  to  England  by 
way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

With  reference  to  the  first  two  routes  there  is  but  little 
to  be  said  in  addition  to  what  has  already  been  mentioned 
in  a  former  chapter,  when  speaking  of  the  outward  voyage. 
Neither  the  Indian  nor  the  Pacific  voyage  is  very  suitable 
for  those  whose  primary  object  is  to  gain  health,  although 
both  present  great  facilities  for  seeing  a  good  deal  of  the 
world  in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time,  and  both 
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possess  considerable  attractions  for  those  who  are  in 
search  of  amusement. 

The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  steamers  sail  from  Syd- 
ney, calling  at  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  and  King  George's 
Sound. 

The  various  other  lines  of  Australian  steamers — such 
as  the  "  Orient  "  line,  which  at  first  returned  to  England 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  now  adopt  the  Indian  route 
for  the  homeward  voyage,  the  passage  through  the  Suez 
Canal  being  not  only  more  convenient  for  coaling,  but 
also  much  quicker  than  the  return  Cape  route,  with  its 
light  and  contrary  winds. 

The  Pacific  mail  steamers  also  sail  from  Sydney,  and 
call  at  New  Zealand  ports  and  at  Honolulu  on  their  way 
to  San  Francisco. 

The  homeward  voyage  by  way  of  Cape  Horn  was  until 
recently  almost  the  only  one  in  vogue  for  sailing  ships  ; 
and  even  now  by  far  the  greater  number  of  vessels  return 
to  England  by  that  route,  on  account  of  the  prevailing 
winds  being  so  much  stronger  and  more  favourable  than 
when  returning  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  thus  shorten- 
ing the  voyage  by  two  or  three  weeks. 

Homeward-bound  shijjs  bear  down  at  once  into  the 
region  of  prevailing  westerly  winds,  and  taking  a  south- 
westerly course,  pass  Cape  Horn  at  a  parallel  of  about 
55°  to  60°. 

Enough  has  been  said  with  regfard  to  the  weather  in  the 
"  roaring  forties  "  to  render  it  apparent  that  tea  degrees 
nearer  the  pole  even  rougher  seas,  more  boisterous  winds, 
and  a  bitterly  cold  climate  are  to  be  expected.  In  truth, 
the  South  Pacific  ofi"  Cape  Horn  is  as  dismal  a  region  of 
the  ocean  as  can  well  be  imagined.  Although  in  the 
summer  months  (January,  February,  and  March)  there 
is  plenty  of  daylight,  there  is  then  the  danger  of  falling  in 
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with  icebergs,  w'hich,  however  beautiful  they  may  be  as  a 
spectacle,  are  scarcely  to  be  desired  as  sailing  companions. 
In  winter,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ice  is  usually  fast  frozen, 
and  is  comparatively  seldom  encountered  ;  but  then  the 
days  are  dull  and  dreary  and  very  short,  lasting,  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  only  five  or  six  hours.  At  all  times  of 
the  year,  those  who  sail  round  Capa  Horn  must  look  for 
cold  weather,  with  a  temperature  sometimes  below  freez- 
ing, heavy  seas,  rough  winds,  snow,  and  frequent  storms. 
Sailors  say  of  the  gales  oft"  Cape  Horn  that  "though  they 
are  rough  they  are  honest,"  but  to  the  majority  of  lands- 
men they  will  be  far  from  pleasant. 

On  the  whole,  then,  invalids,  especially  those  who  are 
sutiering  from  any  chest  delicacy,  can  scarcel}^  be  advised 
to  make  their  return  voyage  round  Cape  Horn,  although 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  in  some  few  cases  the  cold 
bracing  weather  appears  to  act  beneficially. 

There  now  remains  only  the  homeward  voyage  by  way 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  be  considered ;  and  as  this 
is  the  most  suitable  route  of  all  for  the  majorit}^  of  in- 
valids, it  will  be  more  fully  described  than  either  of 
the  others. 

Unfortunately  the  choice  of  ships  for  this  passage  is 
extremely  limited,  especially  now  that  the  steam-lines 
have  adopted  the  Suez  Canal  route.  This  would  be  of 
less  consequence  if  there  were  a  considerable  number  of 
sailing  vessels  from  which  to  select;  but  such  is  not 
the  case. 

Nearly  every  ship  that  sails  from  Sydney,  from  Bris- 
bane, or  from  the  ports  of  New  Zealand,  returns  to 
England  round  Cape  Horn.  The  great  majority  of 
vessels  from  Melbourne  also  adopt  this  route ;  but  there 
are  three  or  four  fine  ships  which  sail  from  the  latter 
port  early  in  the  year,  and   which,  for  the  convenience 
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of  invalids,  make  the  homeward  voyage  by  way  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.*  In  the  earlier  months  of  the  year, 
too,  some  few  of  the  ships  from  Adelaide  also  sail  by 
this  route,  South  Australia  being  of  course  nearer  the 
Cape,  by  some  hundreds  of  miles,  than  the  more  eastern 
ports  of  Australia.  If  the  invalid  can  secure  a  berth 
in  one  of  these  ships  (preferably  from  Melbourne)  he 
should  not  fail  to  do  so,  particularly  if  he  has  made 
the  outward  voyage  in  a  sailing  vessel,  and  has  derived 
benefit  from  it.  He  is  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  life 
on  board  a  sailing  ship,  and  knows  both  its  comforts 
and  discomforts,  whereas  a  voyage  in  a  steamer  might 
not  suit  him,  and  might  counteract  some  of  the  good 
that  has  already  been  gained. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  various  other  routes — 
they  are  untried.  The  voyage  round  Cape  Horn  is  cold, 
rough,  and  cheerless;  and  the  Indian  and  Pacific  routes 
not  only  compel  the  passenger  to  travel  in  a  steamei*, 
but  are  in  themselves  hot,  relaxing,  and  in  all  respects 
unsuitable  for  invalids  sufiering  from  chest  delicacy; 
whereas  the  homeward  voyage  by  the  Cape  is,  as  regards 
climate,  almost  p^erfection. 

The  colonial  newspapers  contain  advertisements  of  the 
sailings  of  the  various  homeward-bound  ships,  and  every 
facility  is  given  for  inspecting  those  vessels  that  are 
lying  in  the  harbours. 

As  full  directions  have  already  been  given  with  refer- 
ence to  choosing  and  I'urnishing  a  cabin,  and  as  by  this 
time  the  traveller  will  have  no  doubt  gained  sufficient 
experience  for  his  own  guidance,  it  will  be  unnecessary 
to  say  anything  more  on  these  subjects.  It  may  be 
mentioned,  however,  that  both  in  Melbourne  and  Sydney 
there  are  outfitters  who  supply  anything  that  may  be 
required  for  the  voyage  back  to  England. 

*  See  page  61,  et  seq. 
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The  homeward  voyage  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
being  the  only  one  that  can  with  confidence  be  recom- 
mended to  invalids — especially  to  those  suffering  from 
chest  delicacy — will  call  for  a  detailed  description  as 
regards  course,  climate,  temperature,  etc.;  and  those  who 
will  follow  the  account  of  the  weather  given  here  and 
in  the  chapter  on  "  Marine  Meteorology  "  cannot  fail  to 
acknowledge  that  for  any  one  in  delicate  health  this 
passage  is  a  thoroughly  suitable  one. 

Owing  to  the  li^ht  and  often  baffling;  winds  which 
ships  usually  experience  in  that  part  of  the  South  Indian 
Ocean  through  which  they  must  sail  between  Australia 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  vessels  adopting  this  route 
are  considerably  longer  on  the  homeward  than  on  the 
outward  voyage,  during  which  they  were  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  strong,  favourable  westerly  winds  of 
the  South  Atlantic. 

The  average  length  of  the  voyage,  even  in  the  case  of 
a  fast-sailing  ship,  is  seldom  less  than  from  eighty-five 
to  a  hundred  days.  Occasionally,  however,  the  passage 
extends  over  a  hundred  and  twenty  daj^s,  or  even  longer. 

The  tedium  of  this  route  is  much  diminished  by  the 
fact  that  ships  generally  call  at  the  Cape,  and  in  some 
cases  at  St.  Helena  also. 

Course,  Climate,  and  Weather. — The  course  of  a  sailing 
vessel  returning  to  England  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
will,  until  the  Cape  has  been  passed,  lie  through  a  very 
different  region  of  tlie  ocean  to  that  in  which  the  outward 
voyage  was  made. 

After  leaving  Melbourne  (if  the  departure  has  been 
from  that  port),  instead  of  sailing  dowai  into  the  "  roaring 
forties,"  the  ship  will  steer  a  course  almost  due  west,  and 
passing  close  to  the  south  coast  of  Australia,  will  sail 
through  the  South   Indian  Occiin,  in  a  latitude  of  from 
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30°  to  35°  S.  A  glance  at  the  chart  will  show  that  the 
track  which  the  ship  will  thus  follow  on  her  way  to  the 
Cape  lies  just  on  the  southern  boundary  of  the  south-east 
trade-wind  region,  or  else  in  the  calm-belt  of  Capricorn, 
between  the  south-east  trades  and  the  region  of  prevailing 
westerly  winds.  This  route  is  chosen  in  order  to  avoid 
the  contrary  westerly  winds  and  rough  weather  met  with 
farther  south,  and  also  to  endeavour  to  obtain  some  of  the 
advantages  of  the  favourable  trade-winds  without  going 
so  far  north  as  to  deviate  materially  from  the  direct 
course  and  approach  the  hurricane  region.  Captains, 
however,  differ  in  their  practice  in  this  respect — some 
following  the  course  that  has  been  indicated,  while  others 
proceed  at  once  well  to  the  north,  in  order  to  get  into 
the  trade-wind  region,  and  sail  to  the  south  again  when 
approaching  the  coast  of  Africa. 

While  still  near  the  coast  of  Australia,  the  temperature, 
as  is  usually  the  case  when  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  land,  is  somewhat  variable  and  the  weather 
uncertain.  Gales  are  not  unfrequent,  but  in  summer 
they  are  generally  short.  After  getting  well  out  to  sea, 
however,  the  weather  becomes  settled  and  fine;  and  day 
after  day  during  the  six  weeks  or  more  that  are  occupied 
by  a  sailing  vessel  in  the  passage  between  Melbourne 
and  the  Cape  the  remark,  "  warm,  calm,  and  bright,"  is 
made  in  the  log  with  almost  unbroken  regularity.  With 
a  temperature  of  from  65°  to  72°  in  the  shade,  with  a 
calm  sea,  a  bright  clear  sky,  and  light,  yet  refreshing 
winds,  this  part  of  the  voyage  is  indeed  most  delightful 
to  all,  but  more  especially  to  those  invalids  who  are 
suffering  from  chest  complaints,  and  upon  whose  respira- 
tory organs  the  clear,  pure,  warm  air  of  the  South  Indian 
Ocean  exerts  a  most  soothing  and  beneficial  effect.  But 
notwithstanding  the  enjoyment  to  be  derived  from  this 
delightful  weather,  it  is  to  be  doubted  if  it  is  as  invigo- 
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ratin<:j  to  those  who  have  strono:  luncfs  as  the  rouorher, 
colder,  and  more  bracing  climate  of  ten  degrees  farther 
south. 

The  pleasant  weather  of  the  South  Indian  Ocean  is, 
however,  occasionally  interrupted.  Squalls  of  rain,  ac- 
companied bj  thunder  and  lightning,  are  sometimes 
experienced;  and  although  the  ship's  course  is  too  far 
south  to  encounter  the  violent  hurricanes  of  the  North 
Indian  Ocean,  yet,  when  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Island  of  ]^[auritius,  cyclones  of  limited  area  are  some- 
times to  be  expected.  These,  though  usually  of  short 
duration,  are  violent  while  they  last,  and  are  charac- 
terised b}'  a  rapid  shifting  of  the  wind.  In  fact,  these 
storms  form  almost  the  only  interruption  to  the  fine 
weather  of  the  homeward  route  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ;  but  with  a  good  ship  and  a  careful  captain,  they 
will,  if  they  occur,  seldom  prove  a  source  of  danger, 
while  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  voyage  may  be  accom- 
plished, especially  during  some  months  of  the  year, 
without  meeting  with  anything  of  the  kind. 

If,  as  is  usually  the  case,  it  is  intended  to  call  at  Cape 
Town  on  the  homeward  passage,  a  straight  course  will  be 
steered  for  the  south  coast  of  Africa,  which  will  usually 
be  sighted  for  the  first  time  somewhere  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  Algoa  Bay,  after  which  land  will  be  almost 
constantly  visible  until  Table  Bay  is  reached.  But  even 
when  it  is  not  intended  to  touch  at  the  Cape,  ships  going 
home  by  this  route  keep  as  close  to  the  African  coast 
as  possible,  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  the  Agulhas 
current,  which  is  sometimes  so  strong  as  to  bear  the  vessel 
to  the  west  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  knots  an  hour 
without  the  help  of  her  sails. 

A  stay  of  two  or  three  days  at  Cape  Town  not  only 
affords  a  most  agreeable  relief  to  the  monotony  of  the  long 
homeward  voyage,  but  also  tends  gi^eatly  to  improve  the 
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health  of  the  passengers  by  allowing  of  a  thorough  change 
of  air  and  diet,  and  giving  opportunities  for  obtaining 
exercise,  the  want  of  which  is  so  much  felt  at  sea.  Fruit 
abounds  at  the  Cape,  and  not  only  can  a  supply  of 
the  less  perishable  kinds — such  as  pears,  apples,  and 
bananas — be  obtained,  but  also  a  good  stock  of  fresh 
vegetables,  poultry,  etc.,  can  be  laid  in  for  the  use  of  the 
passengers. 

A  short  description  of  South  Africa  and  its  climate  will 
be  given  in  another  chapter. 

After  leaving  the  Cape,  the  ship,  sailing  to  the  north- 
west, will  soon  meet  with  the  south-east  trades,  and  her 
course  will  take  her  close  to  St.  Helena,  where  sometimes 
the  captain  will  give  his  passengers  an  opportunity  of 
exploring  that  interesting  island.  From  thence  the  vessel 
will  sail  through  those  various  regions  of  the  ocean  that 
have  been  already  described,  until  she  reaches  the  north- 
east trades,  when  she  will  be  close-hauled  to  the  wind,  and 
will  often  have  to  pass  considerably  to  the  west  of  her 
outward  track.  After  sailing  thi'ough  the  belt  of  light 
winds  to  the  north  of  the  trades,  she  will  enter  the  region 
of  prevailing  westerly  winds,  which  will  carry  her  more 
or  less  quickly  to  the  English  Channel,  near  the  mouth  of 
which,  however,  she  wall  frequently  be  baffled  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  by  easterly  winds. 

Such  is  a  general  sketch  of  the  homeward  voyage.  More 
detailed  information  as  to  the  temperature  and  weather 
that  are  to  be  expected  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  upon 
meteorology,  where  the  observations  taken  during  a  voyage 
from  Australia  to  England  are  given  in  full.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  voyage  was  a  long  one,  and  as  the  instru- 
ments were  placed  under  tolerably  favourable  conditions, 
the  observations  may  be  regarded  as  fairly  correct,  and  as 
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furnishing  a  good  picture  of  the  weather  of  the  various 
regions  of  the  ocean  through  which  the  vessel  passed. 

It  now  only  remains  to  say  a  few  words  with  reference 
to  the  special  objects  of  interest  that  are  met  with  on  the 
homeward  voyage. 

Land  siglded  on  the  Homeiuard  Voyage. — Between 
Australia  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  no  glimpse  of 
land  is  likely  to  be  obtained.  The  solitary  Islands  of 
St.  Paul  and  Amsterdam  lie  several  degrees  to  the  south 
of  the  usual  track  of  homeward-bound  vessels,  whereas 
the  southern  point  of  Madagascar,  on  the  other  hand, 
lies  considerably  to  the  north.  After  losing  sight  of  the 
Australian  shores,  therefore,  it  is  probable  that  the  next 
view  of  land  will  (in  the  case  of  vessels  bound  for  Cape 
Town)  be  obtained  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
East  London,  or  between  that  port  and  Algoa  Bay,  on 
the  south-east  coast  of  the  African  continent.  From 
thence  the  course  lies  for  the  most  part  within  a  short 
distance  of  land,  and  passes  over  the  great  sand-bank 
known  as  the  Agulhas  Bank. 

The  colour  of  the  sea  is  here  dark  green,  and  soundings 
are  to  be  obtained  at  a  depth  of  from  forty  to  a  hundred 
fathoms.  The  Agulhas  Bank  swarms  with  codfish  of  large 
size ;  but  the  depth  of  water  is,  as  a  rule,  too  great  for 
successful  fishing.  In  the  shallower  parts  of  the  bank 
the  fish  may  be  taken  by  dozens ;  but  where  the  depth 
is  from  fifty  to  sixty  fathoms,  the  only  chance  of  obtaining 
any  is  to  attach  properly  baited  hooks  to  the  heavy  leads 
with  which  soundings  are  taken.  Any  lighter  weight 
would  probably  fail  to  reach  the  bottom,  on  account  of 
the  current  sweeping  it  away,  even  if  the  ship  had  no 
way  upon  her. 

Between  East  London  and  Cape  Town  the  course  of  a 
sailing  vessel  will  generally  lie  too  far  from  the  coast  to 
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enable  those  on  board  to  do  more  than  make  out  the 
general  features  of  the  country,  which  will  be  seen  to  be 
undulating,  with  high  flat-topped  mountains  inland,  and 
bluff  sandy  cliffs  towards  the  sea. 

There  are  lighthouses  at  several  points  along  the  coast — 
viz.,  on  Bird  Island  and  Cape  Recife  (the  two  boundaries 
of  Algoa  Bay),  on  Cape  Agulhas,  and  on  the  true  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  which  is  several  miles  to  the  east  of  Cape 
Town. 

The  entrance  to  Table  Bay  itself  is  singularly  bold 
and  striking.  Table  Mountain,  the  Lion  Mountain,  the 
Devil's  Peak,  and  more  distant  ranges,  form  a  magnificent 
background  to  the  town  spread  out  at  their  feet.  A 
short  description  of  Cape  Town  will  be  found  in  a  future 
chapter. 

After  leaving  the  Cape,  the  first  land  likely  to  be  sighted 
will  be  St.  Helena  ;  and  as  it  is  possible  that  the  ship  may 
call  there,  a  few  words  with  reference  to  the  island  may 
not  be  out  of  place. 

Occupying  a  solitary  position  in  the  South  Atlantic 
ocean,  in  lat.  15°  55'  S.  and  long.  5°  40'  W.,  St.  Helena  is 
850  miles  distant  from  the  nearest  land.  It  is  ten  and  a 
half  miles  long  and  six  and  a  half  broad,  presents  an  area 
of  about  forty-seven  square  miles,  and  has  a  population 
of  between  six  and  seven  thousand  inhabitants.  It  is,  of 
course,  best  known  as  having  served  as  a  place  of  cap- 
tivity for  Napoleon  Buonaparte  between  the  years  1815 
and  1821. 

Jamestown,  the  capital  of  the  island,  is  situated  in  a  bay 
on  the  north  side,  and  is  protected  from  the  force  of  the 
south-east  trade-winds  by  the  high  land  that  rises  behind 
it.  The  town  nestles  in  a  beautiful  gorge  between  two 
lofty  mountains,  and  its  white  buildings  straggle  inland 
along   the   valley   for   a   mile   or  more.     Each  point  of 
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advantage  and  the  top  of  every  hill  bristles  with  forti- 
fications. 

Close  to  the  town,  on  the  right,  a  mountain  rises  almost 
perpendicularly  to  a  considerable  elevation,  and  up  its 
precipitous  side  is  constructed  the  celebrated  flight  of  seven 
hundred  and  one  steps  known  as  "  Jacob's  Ladder." 

Jamestown  boasts  one  small  inn,  which  is  dignified  by 
the  name  of  the  "  Commercial  Hotel,"  but  its  accommo- 
dation and  food  are  of  the  roughest  description. 

Of  course,  every  one  who  goes  to  St.  Helena  visits 
Napoleon's  former  tomb,  as  well  as  Longwood,  the  house 
in  which  he  lived  during  the  time  he  was  in  the  island. 
Longwood  is  situated  on  high  ground  seven  miles  from 
Jamestown,  and  it  is  usual  to  hire  a  carriage  or  saddle- 
horse  for  the  journey.  The  road  lies  steeply  up-hill  for 
nearly  the  whole  distance,  and  is  cut  in  zigzags  along  the 
mountain-sides.  Soon  after  leaving  the  town,  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  valley  in  which  it  is  situated  is  obtained. 
Looking  down  from  this  elevated  position,  many  of  the 
larger  houses  belonging  to  the  principal  people  of  the 
island  are  to  be  seen.  They  are  surrounded  by  extensive 
gardens,  the  vegetation  of  which  grows  in  rank  and  tropical 
luxuriance,  while,  high  above  all,  the  feathery  crowns  of 
magnificent  palm  trees  tower  into  the  air. 

On  either  side  of  the  valley  the  hills  rise  precipitously, 
their  sides  clothed,  in  some  places,  with  the  brightest 
emerald  sfreen,  and  in  others  with  the  blossoms  of  thou- 
sands  of  scarlet  geraniums  which  grow  wild  in  the  greatest 
profusion.  Here  and  there  are  seen  enormous  aloes  of 
various  kinds  and  cactuses  of  strange  form ;  while  occa- 
sionally a  canary  flitting  from  tree  to  tree,  or  perched 
upon  a  branch,  singing  in  happy  freedom,  reminds  the 
stranger  that  he  is  in  tropical  regions. 

Longwood,  Napoleon's  former  residence,  is  interesting 
only  from  its  historical  associations.     It  is  a  poor  building. 
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one  storey  high,  perched  upon  one  of  the  highest  points 
in  the  island,  and  exposed  to  the  full  blast  of  the  trade- 
wind  :  the  country  immediately  surrounding  it  is  bleak 
and  desolate.  Napoleon's  temporary  tomb,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  much  lower  down  in  the  valley,  and  is  situated 
in  a  very  lovely  spot.  The  tomb  itself  consists  only  of  a 
rough  slab  of  stone  surrounded  by  clumsy  iron  railings. 

The  inhabitants  of  St.  Helena  are  principally  half-castes 
of  every  shade  of  colour.  Most  of  them  are  intelligent, 
and  nearly  all  speak  English  fluently.  Although  St. 
Helena  is  situated  so  near  the  equator,  yet  the  heat  is 
tempered  by  the  constant  current  of  the  trade-wind,  and 
its  climate  is  a  very  salubrious  one.  Epidemic  diseases 
and  fevers  are  almost  unknown  there,  the  only  illness 
peculiar  to  the  place  being  a  form  of  influenza,  which  is 
very  prevalent  at  some  seasons  of  the  year.  As  is  the 
case  in  all  islands,  the  climate  is  a  humid  one ;  but  it 
seems  admirably  to  suit  the  health  of  the  troops  stationed 
there,  and  the  island  is  used  as  a  health  station  by  Her 
Majesty's  ships  engaged  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 

After  leaving  St.  Helena,  the  next  land  that  is  likely  to 
be  sighted  will  be  the  Island  of  Ascension,  another  of  the 
solitary  islands  of  the  South  Atlantic.  It  is  situated  in 
lat.  7°  55'  S.  and  long.  14°  25'  W. ;  and  as  the  greater  part  of 
the  island  consists  of  elevated  land,  rising  in  many  places 
to  a  height  of  nearly  3,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
it  is  visible  for  a  considerable  distance.  The  nearest 
land  is  St.  Helena,  820  miles  to  the  south-east.  The 
island  of  Ascension  is  a  mere  volcanic  rock,  and  has  an 
area  of  only  about  thirty-five  square  miles.  The  principal 
anclioraire  is  at  Geoi-getown,  on  the  north-west  side.  The 
island,  which  belongs  to  England,  is  used  as  a  depot  for 
the  Royal  Marines,  of  whom  the  population,  to  the  number 
of  about  600,  principally  consists.     As  there  are  no  streams 
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or  springs  in  the  island,  the  inhabitants  are  entirely 
dependent  for  their  supply  of  fresh  water  upon  the  rain 
(which  is  stored  in  tanks),  or  upon  artificial  condensation. 
Turtle  are  found  in  large  quantities  at  Ascension,  and 
fish  abound  round  its  shores.  It  swarms  with  sea-birds, 
the  eggs  of  whicli  form  an  article  of  export.  The  castor- 
oil  plant  and  the  pepper  plant  flourish  in  the  island. 

The  north-east  trades  will  probably  take  the  ship  con- 
siderably to  the  west  of  the  Cape  Verd  Islands  and  the 
Canaries,  so  that  it  is  not  likely  that  either  of  these 
groups  will  be  sighted ;  but  the  Azores,  which  lie  almost 
directly  in  the  track  of  homeward-bound  vessels,  are  very 
frequently  seen.  The  Azores,  or  Western  Islands,  are  a 
cluster  of  nine  islands  in  the  North  Atlantic,  situated 
between  37°  and  40°  N.  lat.,  and  25°  and  30°  W.  long. 
The  names  of  the  islands  are  St.  Maria,  St.  Michael, 
Terceira,  St.  George,  Gracioso,  Fayal,  Pico,  Flores,  and 
Corvo.  They  belong  to  Portugal,  and  produce  large 
quantities  of  fruit,  especially  oranges  and  lemons.  St. 
Michael  is  the  largest  of  the  group,  but  the  governor 
resides  at  Angra,  in  Terceira.  The  total  population  of 
the  islands  is  about  214,000. 

Unless  very  contrary  winds  should  be  encountered,  it 
is  not  likely  that,  after  passing  the  Azores,  land  will  be 
sighted  until  the  English  coast  comes  into  view,  somewhere 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Start  Point  (the  most  southerly 
portion  of  Devonshire),  which  is  generally  looked  upon  as 
the  point  of  departure  of  outward-bound,  and  the  point 
of  arrival  of  homeward-bound  ships. 

Of  other  objects  of  interest  that  are  special  to  the 
homeward  voyage,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  mention 
the  following : — 

Passing  /S/iips. — Between  Australia  and  the  Cape  of 
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Good  Hope  passing  ships  are  rare.  Those  that  are  met 
with  will  most  likely  be  either  Chinese  or  Indian  traders, 
which,  after  passing  well  to  the  south  of  the  Cape,  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  the  westerly  winds,  are  now 
bearing  up  into  the  south-east  trades  ;  or  else  small  vessels 
bound  from  the  Mauritius  to  the  Australian  ports  with  a 
car  Of  o  of  sugar. 

After  leaving  the  Cape,  the  passing  ships  met  with  by 
a  homeward-bound  vessel  will  be  much  more  numerous, 
especially  in  the  tropics,  where  the  usual  tracks  of  the 
outward-bound  and  homeward-bound  ships  intersect  each 
other.  In  the  equatorial  calms  and  the  "  horse-latitudes," 
it  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  an  opportunity  to  occur  of 
boardinofone  or  more  outward-bound  vessels,  from  which 
a  welcome  supply  of  English  newspapers  may  often  be 
obtained. 

Sunsets  in  the  Indian  Ocean. — Of  all  the  regions  of  the 
sea  traversed  during  a  voyage  to  Australia  and  back,  the 
South  Indian  Ocean  is  that  in  which  the  most  gorgeous 
sunsets  are  to  be  seen.  Sometimes  they  are  magnificent 
beyond  description,  and  afford  delight  to  all  on  board, 
eveninsr  after  evening:  for  weeks  together.     As  the  hour 

o  o  o 

of  sunset  approaches,  the  side  of  the  ship  that  faces  the 
west  is  thronged  with  gazers,  who  assemble  to  watch  the 
sun  as  he  sinks  below  the  horizon  in  a  blaze  of  splendour 
such  as  is  seldom  to  be  seen  except  at  sea  and  in  these 
latitudes. 

Marine  Zoology. — The  South  Indian  Ocean  swarms 
with  animal  life,  and  the  calm  weather  and  light  winds 
usually  met  with  whilst  passing  through  it  present  facili- 
ties for  fishing  for  the  wonders  of  the  deep,  such  as  can 
scarcely  be  enjoyed  during  any  other  part  of  the  voyage. 
Armed  with  nets  of  various  sizes,  and,  if  possible,  with  a 
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microscope,  the  passenger  who  delights  in  natural  history 
need  never  suffer  from  ennui  during  this  part  of  the 
voyage ;  while  the  lovely  weather  that  generally  prevails 
renders  this  kind  of  open-air  occupation  particularly 
enjoyable. 

The  Sargasso  Sea. — This  name  has  been  given  to  an 
arbitrary  division  of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  lying 
between  about  20°  and  35°  N.  latitude,  and  extending 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  West  Indian  Islands  on 
the  west,  across  the  Atlantic  towards  the  African  coast 
as  far  as  65°  W.  on  the  east.  It  is  bounded  by  the  great 
currents  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  which,  dividing  into  two 
portions,  enclose  in  their  midst  a  vast  area  of  sea  almost 
free  from  any  currents  except  such  as  are  caused  by  the 
winds.  This  great  tract  of  ocean  contains  enormous 
quantities  of  a  floating  seaweed  commonly  known  as  the 
Gulf- weed,  but  the  scientific  name  of  which  is  Sargassum 
bacciferum. 

Although  the  Sargasso  Sea  is,  theoretically,  supposed 
to  extend  almost  as  far  east  as  the  Cape  Verd  Islands, 
yet  it  is  seldom  that  the  gulf-weed  is  met  with  during 
the  outward  voyage.  Homeward-bound  ships,  however, 
if  driven  to  the  west  of  their  course  by  the  north-east 
trades,  often  pass  through  large  quantities  of  the  weed. 
It  is  sometimes  so  thick  as  to  appreciably  diminish  the 
speed  of  ships,  and  is  occasionally  so  massed  together  as 
almost  to  present  an  appearance  of  solidity. 

Naturalists  consider  that  the  gulf-weed  of  the  Sargasso 
Sea  is  an  instance  of  the  greatest  aggregation  of  one 
species  of  vegetation  to  be  found  in  Nature.  Certainly 
those  who,  day  after  day,  have  sailed  through  vast  plains 
of  it,  extending  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  would  easily 
believe  such  to  be  the  case. 

The  weed  itself,  which  can  readily  be  obtained  from  the 
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"  chains  "  of  a  ship  by  means  of  a  boat-hook,  is  peculiar 
in  structure,  and  differs  in  appearance  from  most  other 
sea-weeds.  It  divides  dichotomously,  and  the  terminal 
branches  are  covered  with  the  small  berry -like  fruit  from 
which  it  derives  its  name.  Not  only  is  the  Sargassum 
bacciferum  interesting  in  itself,  but  it  also  swarms  with 
animal  life,  and  will  afford  to  the  naturalist  a  rich  harvest 
of  specimens  for  examination.  Molluscs,  Crustacea,  ser- 
tularias,  and  numerous  other  forms  of  animal  life  are  to 
be  found  in  countless  multitudes  in  these  floating  forests, 
which  also  form  a  refuge  for  shoals  of  fishes ;  and  these  in 
their  turn  attract  the  sea-birds  which  prey  upon  them. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

AUSTRALIA  :    ITS    CLIMATE,    CITIES,   AND   HEALTH    RESORTS. 

Discovery — Population,  area,  etc. — The  aborigines — Rivers — Jlountains — 
Government — Industries  and  productions — Droughts  and  floods — 
Mineral  wealth — Exports — Railways — The  CUmate  of  Australia 
generally  ;  modifying  influences — Climate  of  Victoria — Climate  of 
South  Australia — Climate  of  New  South  Wales — Climate  of  Queens- 
land— Climate  of  Tasmania — Influence  of  the  Australian  climate  on 
disease — Melbourne — Climate  of  Melboui-ne — Hot  winds — Ballarat — 
Sandhurst — Geelong — Victoria  unsuitable  for  invalids  in  summer- 
Selection  of  a  suituable  climate — Tasmania  as  a  summer  residence — 
Crossing  Bass'  Strait — Launceston — Hobart  Town — Climate  of  Hobart 
Town — Fruit  in  Tasmania — From  Hobart  Town  to  Sydney — Beauty 
of  Sydney  Harbour — Sydney — Climate  of  Sydney — Health  resorts 
of  the  interior — Queensland — Brisbane — Darling  Downs — Adelaide — 
Climate  of  Adelaide. 

\  USTR  ALIA,  the  vast  island-continent  of  the  southern 
-^-^  hemisphere,  appears  to  have  been  discovered  soon 
after  the  year  1600,  either  by  Dutch,  Spanish,  or  French 
navigators  who  visited  its  northern  shores  ;  but  maps  of 
a  still  earlier  date  exist,  in  which  land  is  indicated  to  the 
south  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

In  1642,  Tasman,  a  Dutchman,  discovered  the  island  of 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  which  has  since  been  called  Tas- 
mania ;  and  in  1770,  Captain  Cook  sighted  the  mainland 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Howe,  and  sailing  along 
the  eastern  coast,  first  landed  in  Botany  Bay,  and  after- 
wards planted  the  British  flag  near  Cape  York. 

In  1787,  the  first  batch  of  emigrants  from  England, 
consisting  chiefly  of  convicts  and  their  military  guard, 
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and  numbering  altogether  about  1,000  persons,  landed  at 
Botany  Bay,  after  a  voyage  of  eight  months. 

Australia  measures  from  north  to  south  nearly  2,000 
miles,  and  from  east  to  west  about  2,400  miles ;  its  area 
is  computed  at  upwards  of  3,000,000  square  miles,  and 
though  it  is  equal  in  size  to  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  its  total  population  is  only  2,500,000. 
The  distance  from  England  to  the  nearest  point  of  its 
coast  is  in  round  numbers  11,000  miles. 

The  whole  of  the  Australian  continent,  together  with 
some  adjacent  islands,  belongs  to  Great  Britain,  and  it 
has  been  divided  into  six  colonies,  including  that  of  the 
neiffhbourine:  island  of  Tasmania.  Althouo^h  the  whole 
of  the  coasts  have  been  surveyed,  the  interior  of  the 
country  has  by  no  means  been  fully  explored  ;  vast  tracts 
of  territory,  especially  towards  the  western  side,  having 
never  been  trodden  by  the  foot  of  a  white  man.  The 
electric  telegraph,  however,  which  connects  Australia 
with  England  by  way  of  India,  completely  crosses  the 
continent  from  north  to  south. 

The  aborigines,  a  singularly  degraded  race  of  blacks, 
are  fast  dying  out,  and  are  now  seldom  seen  in  the  settled 
districts.  They  live  in  summer  in  the  open  air,  and  in 
winter  shelter  themselves  behind  strips  of  bark  formed 
into  a  screen  rather  than  a  hut.  They  practise  polygamy, 
and  have  some  strange  customs  with  regard  to  the  burial 
of  their  dead. 

The  rivers  of  Australia  are,  for  the  most  part,  incon- 
siderable, and  in  the  dry  season  are  mere  chains  of 
pools.  The  Murray,  however,  which  is  the  largest  of  all 
the  Australian  rivers,  is  open  for  barge  traffic  for  a  very 
considerable  distance,  and  affords  by  its  tributaries  com- 
munication between  South  Australia,  New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  and  Queensland. 

Australia    possesses    several    considerable    mountain 
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ranges,  of  which  the  Blue  Mountains,  the  Australian  Alps, 
the  New  England  range,  the  Grampians,  and  the  Darling 
range  are  some  of  the  principal. 

The  government  of  the  country  is  carried  on  by  means 
of  a  Governor  in  each  colony  (who  represents  the  British 
Crown),  and  Chambers  of  Legislature,  two  in  each  colony, 
which  manage  all  colonial  affairs  subject  to  the  sanction 
of  the  Crown. 

The  leading  industry  of  Australia  is  sheep-farming ; 
and  it  is  to  the  wool  thus  produced  in  vast  quantities  for 
exportation  that  Australia  owes  its  rapidly  increasing 
prosperity  rather  than  to  its  gold-fields,  which  although 
of  service  in  the  first  instance  by  attracting  labour  to  the 
colonies,  are  believed  to  have  been  of  little  permanent 
value  to  the  country. 

Large  numbers  of  cattle  and  horses  are  bred  in  most  of 
the  colonies ;  the  former  chiefly  for  the  hides  and  tallow ; 
although  of  late  years  the  carcases  have  been  utilized  in 
the  preparation  of  preserved  meat  and  "Liebig's"  ex- 
tract of  beef.  In  1879,  the  number  of  sheep  in  Victoria 
alone  was  computed  at  ten  millions ;  while  in  New 
South  Wales  there  were  nearly  twenty-four  millions. 
Of  cattle  there  were  nearly  three  millions  in  New  South 
Wales,  and  more  than  one  million  in  Victoria  ;  and  the 
number  of  horses  at  the  same  date  was,  in  New  South 
Wales,  366,000,  and  in  Victoria  210,000.  At  the  end  of 
1879  the  horses  in  the  whole  of  the  Australasian  colonies 
numbered  over  1,000,000,  the  cattle  nearly  8,000,000,  the 
sheep  66,000,000  and  the  pigs  800,000.  All  these  figures 
are  larger  than  those  in  the  previous  year. 

Agriculture  was  much  neglected  by  the  earlier  colo- 
nists, but  now  the  area  under  cultivation  is  rapidly 
increasing  year  by  j'^ear,  and  not  only  is  enough  grain 
of    most   excellent   quality   grown   for   home   consump- 
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tion,  but  large  quantities  are  annually  exported  to  other 
countries. 

The  production  of  wine  is  much  on  the  increase.  In 
1879,  the  quantity  manufactured  was  (584,000  gallons 
in  New  South  Wales,  and  574,000  gallons  in  Victoria. 
The  wines  of  Australia,  which  are  rapidly  gaining  public 
favour,  are  excellent  in  quality,  and  bid  fair  in  the  future 
to  command  a  very  extensive  sale.  In  addition  to 
European  products,  sugar,  cotton,  maize,  arrowroot,  and 
silk  are  cultivated  in  some  districts. 

Fruits  of  all  kinds  are  largely  grown  in  the  colonies. 
The  European  kinds  are  produced  in  immense  quantities 
in  Tasmania  and  in  the  more  southern  districts  of  the 
mainland.  In  the  warmer  localities,  semi-tropical  fruits 
abound,  such  as  the  orange,  banana,  passion-fruit,  olives, 
etc. 

In  all  the  Australian  colonies  the  greatest  drawbacks, 
both  to  pastoral  and  agricultural  pursuits,  are  the  pro- 
longed droughts  that  occur  periodically,  and  which 
often  cause  the  death  of  tens  of  thousands  of  sheep 
and  cattle  from  want  of  pasturage.  These  droughts 
are  sometimes  followed  by  floods,  which  are  almost 
equally  destructive,  and  many  settlers  have  been  ruined 
by  both  these  causes ;  though,  since  the  nature  of  the 
climate  has  been  better  understood,  it  has  been  found 
possible,  by  forethought  and  management,  to  provide 
in  some  measure  against  the  disastrous  effects  both  of 
droughts  and  floods. 

The  mineral  productions  of  Australia  are  very  im- 
portant, and  comprise,  besides  gold,  copper,  tin,  silver, 
mercury,  antimony,  iron,  lead,  and  zinc.  The  three 
latter  metals  are  found  chiefly  in  Western  Australia. 
Coal  fields  of  great  extent  exist  in  several  parts  of 
Australia,  the  most  important  mines  being  at  Newcastle, 
near  the  mouth   of  the   Hunter   river,  in   New   South 
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Wales.  Kerosene  is  obtained  in  large  quantities  at 
Petrolia  Vale,  Hartley,  and  also  at  Wollono-ono-.  The 
shale  from  which  it  is  distilled  yields  as  much  as  seventy- 
five  gallons  to  the  ton. 

Amongst  the  numerous  articles  exported  from  the 
various  Australian  colonies  to  Great  Britain  and  other 
countries  may  be  mentioned  the  following :  wool,  tallow, 
coals,  coffee,  gold,  tin,  lead,  maize,  wheat,  flour,  leather, 
hides,  sugar,  preserved  meat,  timber,  bark,  cheese,  butter, 
wine,  live-stock,  cotton,  tortoiseshell,  whale  oil,  jams,  etc. 

The  raihuays  of  Australia  are  becoming  rapidly  deve- 
loped. In  New  South  Wales  there  are  three  lines,  two 
of  which  start  from  Sydney  and  one  from  Newcastle, 
the  total  number  of  miles  open  in  1878  being  688.  In 
Victoria  there  were  in  January,  1879,  no  less  than 
1,100  miles  of  railway  open  for  traffic,  and  many  miles 
more  in  course  of  construction.  South  Australia  had 
450  miles  open  and  500  miles  in  course  of  construction 
at  the  same  date.  In  Queensland  there  were,  in  1879, 
nearly  500  miles  of  completed  line.  Tasmania  had,  in 
1877,  about  13-i  miles  of  railway  open  for  traffic, — the 
main  Hne  running  from  Launceston  to  Hobart  Town. 
The  total  number  of  miles  of  railway  open  or  in  course 
of  construction  in  the  colonies  at  the  end  of  1879  num- 
bered 5,560,  or  an  increase  of  422  during  the  year. 
At  the  same  period  the  miles  of  telegraph  line  numbered 
28,363,  and  the  miles  of  telegraph  wire  43,050;  the 
increase  during  the  year  of  the  former  being  1,618,  and 
of  the  latter,  3,316. 

The  colonies  into  which  Australia  is  divided  are  the 
following : — Western  Australia,  which  occupies  the  whole 
of  the  western  portion  of  the  continent,  and  is  the  largest 
of  all  the  colonies  ;  South  Australia,  which,  since  the 
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Northern  Territory,  or  "  Alexandra  Land,"  was  annexed 
to  it,  in  1863,  is  the  second  largest  colony,  and  now 
occupies  the  whole  central  portion  of  the  continent  from 
north  to  south ;  Victoria,  situated  at  the  extreme  south 
of  Australia,  and  which,  though  the  smallest  of  all  the 
colonies  of  the  mainland,  is  perhaps  the  most  prosperous  ; 
New  South  Wales,  the  oldest  of  the  colonies,  occupying 
the  south-east;  and  Queensland,  occupying  the  north-east 
portions  of  the  continent.  Tasmania  is  an  island  lying 
to  the  south  of  Victoria,  and  separated  from  it  by  Bass' 
Strait. 

The  subjoined  table  (p.  208 j  will  show  a  few  leading 
facts  with  reference  to  each  of  the  above-named  colonies. 

As  the  limits  of  a  little  work  such  as  the  present  will 
not  allow  me  to  enter  into  anything  like  a  general  de- 
scription of  each  individual  colony,  I  will  at  once  proceed 
to  give  a  short  account  of  the  climate  of  Australia,  and 
will  then  briefl}'-  describe  such  of  the  large  cities  and 
health  resorts  as  are  most  likely  to  be  visited  by  an 
invalid.  Any  of  my  readers  who  may  desire  further 
information  as  to  the  Australian  colonies  cannot  do 
better  than  consult  any  of  the  excellent  manuals  that 
have  been  compiled  for  the  use  of  emigrants  and  others, 
amongst  which  I  may  mention  Messrs.  Silver's  "Australia 
and  New  Zealand,"  and  the  Government  "  Colonization 
Circular."  Mr.  Trollope's  graphic  description  of  his  visit 
to  the  various  colonies  will  also  be  found  full  of  interest. 

The  Climate  of  Australia. — In  a  vast  tract  of 
country  like  that  of  Australia  it  may  easily  be  under- 
stood that  the  varieties  of  climate  and  the  differences 
of  temperature  are  almost  endless.  The  most  northern 
point  of  Queensland  extends  far  into  the  tropics,  to 
within  little  more  than  10°  of  the  equator;  while  the 
southern  coast  of  Tasmania  reaches  to  nearly  44^  south 
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latitude,  or  only  about  6°  less  than  the  corresponding  lati- 
tude of  the  south  of  England.  While  therefore  the  noi-thern 
portions  of  the  continent  are  exposed  to  the  fierce  heats  of 
the  tropics,  the  southern  coasts  enjoy  a  temperate  climate. 

But  other  causes  besides  latitude  affect  the  climate  of 
Australia.  Thus  the  south-east  trade-winds  exercise  an 
important  influence  in  equalizing  the  temperature  of  the 
east  coast  of  Queensland,  and  the  climate  of  the  more 
southern  colonies  is  modified  by  the  cool  southerly 
winds  that  blow  from  the  Polar  seas  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  hot  northerly  blasts,  desiccated  by  their  passage 
over  the  arid  wastes  of  the  interior,  on  the  other  hand. 
Then  again,  the  climate  of  the  coast  districts  is  very 
different  from  that  of  the  inland  regions,  the  former 
being  as  a  rule  more  humid  and  equable  than  the  latter. 
Elevation  also  has  much  to  do  with  the  character  of 
the  climate,  the  high  inland  plains  being  distinguished 
by  the  dryness  of  the  air  and  by  the  coolness  of  the 
nights  as  compared  with  the  heat  of  the  days.  But 
besides  all  these  general  modifying  influences  there  are 
local  peculiarities  of  soil,  moisture,  vegetation,  aspect, 
water  supply,  etc.,  which  are  special  to  each  locality, 
and  which  will  be  of  much  importance  with  regard  to 
its  adaptability  to  each  particular  constitution. 

From  the  above  remarks  it  will  be  seen  how  impossible  it 
would  be  to  deal  with  such  a  vast  subject  as  the  climate  of 
Australia  with  anything  like  completeness ;  but  as  even  a 
few  general  hints  may  be  of  service  to  the  invalid  in  search 
of  a  health  resort,  I  will  endeavour  to  give  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  climate  in  each  of  the 
colonies,  with  the  exception  of  Western  Australia,  which  at 
present  is  not  likely  to  prove  attractive  to  a  casual  visitor. 

1.  Victona  possesses  the  most  temperate  climate  of  all 
the  colonies  of  the  mainland.     It  is  also  very  dry,  even 
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the  coast  regions  being  far  less  humid  than  those  of  New- 
South  Wales  and  Queensland.     Its  gTeat  drawbacks  are 
the  hot  winds  and  the  great  and  sudden  changes  of  tem- 
perature to  which  it  is  subject.     The  south  and  south- 
west portions  of  the  colony  are  at  once  the  coolest  and  the 
least  dry  ;  while  the  country  to  the  north  of  the  dividing- 
range,  being  sheltered  from  the  sea  breezes,  is  hot  and 
very  dry.     The  high  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Australian  Alps  are  cooler  on  account  of  their  elevation, 
and  are  even  visited  in  winter  by  severe  snow-storms. 
Gipp's  Land,  a  coast  district  to  the  east  of  Melbourne, 
backed  up  on  the  north  by  high  mountains,  is  said  to 
possess  the  finest  climate  in  the  colony,  and  to  suffer  less 
from  hot  wdnds  than  any  other  portion  of  Victoria.     This 
is    probably  owing   to    the    protection   afforded   by  the 
mountains  at  the  back.     The  warmest  months  in  Victoria 
are  January  and  February ;  the  coolest,  June  and  July. 
The  mean  annual  temperature  in  Melbourne  is  566,  but 
the  range  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  of  the  year 
is  very  considerable,  being  sometimes  as  much  as  80°, 
or  even  more.     The  highest  recorded  shade  temperature 
appears  to  have  been  115°,  during  a  hot  wind,  and  the 
lowest   27°,  but  the   thermometer  very  rarely  descends 
below  30°  in  Victoria,  except  in  the  high-lying  inland 
districts.      The   average   annual   rainfall   in   Melbourne, 
deduced  from  observations  extending  over  a  period  of 
fourteen  years,  is   25-65  inches.      The  gTcatest  rainfall 
recorded  in  any  one  year  was  forty-eight  inches,  and  the 
least,  fourteen  inches.     In  the  coast  districts  more  rain 
falls,  as  a  rule,  than  in  the  inland  districts,  and  the  rain- 
fall is  less  in  the  north-west  portion  of  the  colony  than 
in  any  otiier.     A  few  further  particulars  as  to  the  hot 
winds  and  the  climate  of  Melbourne  will  be  given  when 
speaking  of  that  city. 

2.  The  climate  of  the  southern  districts  of  South  Aus- 
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trcdia  is  characterized  by  its  extreme  dryness.  Not  only 
is  the  annual  rainfall  very  small,  but  the  great  difference 
between  the  dry  and  wet-bulb  thermometers — amountino- 
in  some  cases  to  as  much  as  40° — indicates  how  small  is 
the  amount  of  humidity  in  the  air.  In  summer,  the  hot 
winds  are  even  more  trying  than  in  Victoria,  and  the  heat 
is  often  intense  ;  and  although  the  dryness  of  the  atmo- 
sphere renders  it  less  unbearable  than  it  would  be  in  more 
humid  districts,  it  is  very  trying  to  Europeans.  But  in 
winter — in  fact,  for  eight  months  of  the  year — the  climate 
is  delightful  and  well  suited  for  invalids ;  indeed,  Adelaide 
is  one  of  the  best  winter  resorts  for  those  suffering:  from 
pulmonary  complaints  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  Australian 
colonies. 

The  following  particulars  as  to  the  climate  of  Adelaide 
are  taken  from  the  "  Colonization  Circular  "  for  1877  : — 


Meteorological  Observations  at  Adelaide. 


Mean  annual  temperature  .... 

Mean  daily  range 

Highest  recorded  shade  temperature  . 
Lowest         .,  ,.  „  .        . 

Mean  annual  humidity  (9  a.m.,  1  and  5  p.m.) 

Mean  annual  rainfall  .... 


Deg. 


63-94 
20-98 
11;V0 
33-0 
.58-25 
Inches. 
22-763 


The  high-lying  districts  of  South  Australia,  some  of 
which  are  situated.within  twenty-five  miles  of  Adelaide,  are 
much  cooler  than  the  low-lying  land  near  the  coast,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  capital  are  glad  during  the  hot  months 
of  the  year  to  escape,  in  some  measure,  from  the  intense 
heat  by  visiting  the  more  elevated  portions  of  the  colony. 

3.  The  climate  of  Neiv  South  Wales  is  very  varied. 
Not  only  does  the  colony  extend  through  eight  degrees  of 
latitude,  giving  on  this  account  alone  a  considerable 
range  of  temperature,  but  the  differences  of  elevation  are 
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also  very  great  in  the  various  districts.  In  the  coast- 
I'egions  the  climate  is  a  somewhat  humid  one,  the  rainfall 
and  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  being  both  consider- 
able. The  temperature  is,  however,  more  equable  than 
that  of  Victoria,  neither  rising  so  high  nor  falling  so  low 
as  in  that  colony.  The  hot  winds  are  also  much  less  try- 
ing than  in  Melbourne,  both  as  regards  their  intensity 
and  the  length  of  time  they  continue ;  but  they  usually 
bring  with  them  clouds  of  dust,  from  which  fact  they  have 
received  the  name  of  "  brick-fielders,"  and  on  this  account 
it  is  not  advisable  for  invalids  to  remain  out  of  doors  during 
their  continuance.  In  the  late  autumn  and  winter  the 
climate  is  mild,  equable,  and  delightful,  and  consumptives 
from  the  more  southern  colonies  frequently  pass  the  winter 
at  Sydney,  or  if  they  desire  a  still  warmer  locality,  at  Port 
Macquarie,  towards  the  north  of  the  colony.  In  the 
elevated  plains  of  the  interior,  considerably  less  rain  falls 
tlian  on  the  coast,  but  the  climate  even  here  does  not  attain 
the  dryness  of  that  of  Victoria  or  South  Australia,  while 
the  daily  range  of  temperature  is  very  considerable.  The 
following  table  gives  a  few  particulars  as  to  the  climate 
of  Sydney  and  of  Bathurst,  a  town  situated  on  high 
ground  125  miles  to  the  west  of  the  capital,  and  having  an 
elevation  of  2,200  feet  above  sea-level.  These  two  places 
may  be  taken  as  fairly  representative  of  the  coast  region  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  high  inland  districts  on  the  other. 


Meteorological  Observations. 

Sydney. 

Bathurst. 

Deg. 

Deg. 

Mean  annual  temperature .... 

t!2-y 

55-8 

Mean  daily  ran»e 

14-4 

30-(i 

Bighcst  recorded  temperature   . 

l()0-9 

1070 

Lowest         „                  „             ... 

36-0 

17-0 

Mean  annual  humidity       .... 

72-7 

71-6 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Mean  annual  rainfall          .... 

50051 

24-992 
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Although  the  climate  of  New  South  Wales  is  spoken  of 
as  beinsr  a  humid  one,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
mean  annual  humidity  is  even  here  far  less  than  that  of 
England. 

4.  Queensland  possesses  a  climate  differing  in  many 
respects  from  that  of  the  other  colonies  of  Australia. 
A  great  portion  of  its  territory  lies  within  the  tropics,  and 
a  considerable  part  of  its  eastern  coast  is  exposed  to  the 
south-east  trade-winds.  The  rainy  season,  too,  occurs  in 
the  summer  instead  of  in  the  winter,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
more  southern  colonies.  The  coast  districts  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Brisbane,  the  capital  of  the  colony,  are 
characterized  by  a  warm  moist  climate  of  much  greater 
equability  than  that  of  either  New  South  Wales  or 
Victoria.  In  summer  the  heat  is  very  great,  and  is 
rendered  still  more  oppressive  by  the  saturation  of  the 
atmosphere  with  moisture  from  the  rains  that  fall  copiously 
at  that  season.  In  winter,  however,  the  climate  is  com- 
paratively dry  and  pleasant,  and  well  suited  to  consump- 
tive invalids.  The  coast  regions  further  to  the  north 
possess  all  the  characteristics  of  the  tropics,  and  are,  as  a 
rule,  unsuitable  as  a  residence  for  Europeans,  although 
even  here  the  climate  would  appear  to  be  far  less  trying 
than  in  many  other  countries  in  a  similar  latitude.  The 
high-lying  districts  inland,  and  more  particularly  the 
Darling  Downs,  possess  a  much  drier  climate  than  the 
coasts  ;  and  although,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  all  moun- 
tain plains,  the  range  of  temperature  is  greater  than  in 
the  low-lying  territories — the  nights  being  much  cooler 
than  the  days,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  being  often  very 
intense — yet  these  elevated  plains  of  Queensland  have 
gained  a  greater  reputation  as  a  winter  health  resort  than 
perhaps  any  other  part  of  Australia,  and  many  well- 
authenticated  cases  are  to  be  met  with  in  which  a  resi- 
dence on  the  Darlino"  Downs  has  been  the  means  of  curing 
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bronchitis,  and  even  consumption  in  its  earlier  stages. 
The  hot  winds  of  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  are 
almost  unknown  in  Queensland,  and  the  heat  of  the  cli- 
mate is  greatly  tempered  and  equalized  by  the  sea  breezes 
derived  from  the  trade-wind  currents,  which  during  many 
months  of  the  year  blow  constantly  upon  its  coasts.  The 
mean  annual  temperature  at  Brisbane  is  687,  and  the 
mean  annual  rainfall  43  inches,  but  a  few  miles  inland 
the  rainfall  is  considerably  less.  The  climate  of  the 
southern  coast  districts  of  Queensland  is  considered  closely 
to  resemble  that  of  Madeira. 

5.  Tasmania,  which  it  will  be  remembered  is  an  island 
lying  to  the  south  of  Victoria,  and  separated  from  it  by 
Bass'  Strait,  possesses  a  climate  which  has  caused  it  to 
be  regarded  as  the  sanatorium  of  the  hotter  colonies  of 
Australia.  The  inhabitants  of  Victoria,  and  even  of  New 
South  Wales,  go  there  with  their  wives  and  families 
towards  the  close  of  the  fierce  Australian  summer,  as  we 
do  to  the  w^atering-places  on  the  British  coasts,  for  the 
sake  of  its  comparatively  cool  air  and  refreshing  sea 
breezes,  while  at  all  times  of  the  year  invalids  debilitated 
by  the  heat  of  the  warm  districts  of  the  mainland  are 
sent  to  the  island  by  their  medical  advisers  to  regain 
their  strength  and  energy. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  for  the  majority  of 
Englishmen,  Tasmania  is  better  suited  as  a  residence  for 
all  the  year  round  than  any  other  of  the  Australian 
colonies ;  and  it  is  probable  that  even  many  consumptive 
invalids,  if  compelled  to  remain  in  one  place  during  the 
whole  year,  would  iiud  this  colony  the  best  suited  to  their 
constitution. 

It  has  been  said  of  Tasmania,  that  it  has  "  a  winter  not 
more  severe  than  that  of  the  south  of  France,  a  summer 
not  hotter  than  that  of  London,  a  spring  equalling  that 
of  Montpellier,  and  an  autumn  like  that  of  the  south  of 
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England,"  *  The  mean  annual  temperature  of  Tasmania 
is  considerably  below  that  of  the  mainland,  and  the  range 
of  temperature  is  much  less.  The  south  coast,  on  which 
Hobart  Town,  the  capital,  is  situated,  is  the  coolest  part 
of  the  island,  and  is  exposed  to  constant  sea  breezes,  by 
which  the  heat  of  summer  is  greatly  tempered.  The 
hot  winds  of  Victoria  cause  but  little  inconvenience  in 
Tasmania,  being  greatly  modified  by  their  passage  across 
Bass'  Strait.  For  an  island  surrounded  by  vast  tracts 
of  ocean,  the  climate  is  a  dry  one,  and  the  rainfall  is 
moderate.  The  centre  of  the  island  is  occupied  by  a 
table-land,  with  an  elevation  of  about  three  thousand 
feet  above  sea-level,  and  here  the  air  is  even  drier  than 
on  the  coast,  although  the  diurnal  range  of  temperature 
is,  as  in  all  high-lying  districts,  considerable. 

The  following  table,  giving  the  results  of  meteorological 
observations  extending  over  nearly  thirty  years,  is  from 
the  "  Colonization  Circular  "  for  18.77  : — 


Meteorolo^cal  Observations  at  Hobart  Town. 


Mean  annual  shade  temperature 
„      diurnal  range    . 
„      annual  humidity 


„      annual  rainfall 


Deg. 


54-72 

17-91 

7.5-0 

Inches. 

22-71 


A.S  regards  the  relative  prevalence  of  the  various  classes 
of  disease  in  the  Australian  colonies,  the  following  facts 
may  be  of  interest : — Yellow  fever,  cholera,  and  hydro- 
phobia, are  unknown.  Malarious  diseases  are  rare. 
Continued  fevers  (typhus,  typhoid,  etc.)  are  prevalent  to 
about  the  same  extent  as  in  Great  Britain.  Diseases  of 
the  liver  and  of  the  alimentary  canal  (such  as  diarrhoea 
and  dysentery)  are  rather  more  frequent  than  in  England 

*  "  Forty  Years  in  Tasmania." 
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and  Wales,  and  so  also  are  diseases  of  the  heart,  brain, 
and  nervous  system. 

But  it  is  in  diseases  affecting  the  respiratory  organs 
that  the  difference  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Aus- 
tralian colonies  is  most  marked.  In  Australia  these 
diseases  do  not  stand  at  the  head  of  the  list  amongst 
the  causes  of  death,  as  they  do  in  this  country.  In 
Tasmania,  for  instance,  consumption  stands  third  in  the 
list — old  age  and  heart  disease  occupying  the  first  two 
places ;  and  the  deaths  from  consumption  in  one  year 
amounted  to  less  than  one-third  of  the  English  rate  of 
mortality. 

Amongst  the  cases  of  illness  treated  in  the  Sydney  and 
Paramatta  gaols,  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  occupy 
about  the  fourth  place  as  to  frequency ;  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that,  were  it  possible  to  obtain  trustworthy  data 
as  to  disease  in  some  of  the  high-lying  districts  most 
favourable  to  those  suffering  from  pulmonary  complaints, 
the  results  would  be  found  still  more  satisfactory. 

The  Principal  Cities  and  Health  Resorts  of 
Australia. — As  Melbourne  is  the  destination  of  most 
of  the  larger  sailing  vessels  from  England,  it  will  be 
best  to  begin  with  that  city,  and  to  make  it  the  starting- 
point  for  further  travels. 

Melhowi'iie,  the  capital  of  Victoria,  and  the  most  thriving 
city  of  Australia,  although  not  remarkable  for  its  natural 
advantages,  cannot  fail  to  strike  a  new-comer  with  feelings 
of  astonishment  when  he  remembers  that  some  forty  years 
ago  its  site  was  occupied  by  only  a  few  wooden  huts.  It 
now  has  a  population  of  over  250,000,  and  is  rapidly 
increasing  in  extent  and  importance.  Its  streets  are  very 
wide,  quite  straight,  and  perfectly  regular,  and  they  in- 
tersect each  other  in  every  case  at  right  angles.  The 
principal  thoroughfares  run  east  and  west,  and  of  tliese 
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Collins  Street  is  the  fashionable  promenade — the  Regent 
Street  of  Melbourne — and  Bourke  Street  its  great  busi- 
ness thoroughfare. 

Between  the  principal  streets  are  narrower  ones,  which 
were  originall}^  intended  to  give  access  to  the  backs  of  the 
houses  in  the  main  thoroughfares  from  which  they  take 
their  names.  Thus  there  are  Little  Collins  Street,  Little 
Bourke  Street,  etc.  But  with  the  growing  requirements 
of  the  city,  these  smaller  streets  have  long  since  been 
alienated  from  their  original  uses,  and  are  now  lined  on 
either  side  with  important  warehouses  and  offices.  The 
shops  in  the  main  thoroughfares,  although  perhaps  not 
equal  to  those  of  London  or  Paris,  are  sufficiently  attrac- 
tive, and  the  streets  are  busy  and  thronged  with  passengers, 
who  look  marvellously  like  those  to  be  seen  in  any  large 
English  town,  except  that  here  there  is  a  good  sprinkling 
of  coloured  people,  and  occasionally  one  sees  a  Chinaman 
trudging  stolidly  with  a  long  bamboo  over  his  shoulder — 
at  each  end  of  which  is  suspended  a  huge  basket  usually 
containing  vegetables,  large  quantities  of  which  are  cul- 
tivated by  these  industrious  people.  Their  pigtails  are 
seldom  to  be  seen,  but  they  are  always  somewhere  under 
their  hats,  twisted  neatly  round  their  heads. 

The  banks  of  Melbourne  are  numerous  and  magnili- 
cent ;  they  are  built  of  solid  stone  or  granite,  and  many 
of  them  possess  considerable  architectural  merit.  The 
public  buildings  are  large,  but,  for  the  most  part,  not 
otherwise  remarkable.  A  huge  new  Government  House 
has  been  built  of  late  years,  but  though  vast  and  im- 
posing, it  would  scarcely  strike  any  one  as  being  beauti- 
ful. There  is  a  good  Public  Library,  free  to  all  and  open 
up  to  ten  o'clock  at  night  every  day  in  the  week  except 
Sunday.  There  is  also  a  University,  which  does  not, 
however,  provide  residence  for  the  students  ;  and  near 
this  is  a  well-arranged  Museum.     The  Post  Office  and 
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the  Town  Hall  are  large  and  imposing  buildings.  As 
for  the  churches,  especially  those  belonging  to  the 
Church  of  England,  but  little  can  be  said  in  praise  of 
their  external  appearance.  The  Roman  Catholic  Cathe- 
dral is  the  largest,  and  some  of  the  Dissenting  places 
of  worship  have  good  spires ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  eccle- 
siastical architecture  of  Melbourne  is  certainly  not  of  a 
high  order. 

The  public  gardens,  or  parks  as  we  should  probably 
call  them  in  this  country,  are  numerous,  extensive,  and 
conveniently  situated  ;  but  none  of  them  have  any  of  the 
natural  advantages  of  site  enjoyed  by  those  of  Sydney 
and  Hobart  Town.  The  Botanical  Gardens  as  botanical 
gardens  are  excellent,  and  contain  many  rare  specimens, 
especially  of  shrubs  and  trees  ;  but,  like  the  parks,  they 
lack  beauty  of  situation  and  maturity  of  timber. 

A  feature  of  Melbourne  which  seldom  fails  to  strike  a 
stranger  is  the  enormous  width  and  size  of  the  gutters. 
So  wide  and  deep  are  they,  in  fact,  that  little  wooden 
foot-bridges  are  placed  at  all  the  crossings,  and  at 
intervals  along  the  streets.  Even  in  dry  weather  some 
of  them  contain  so  much  water,  that  if  the  pedestrian 
wishes  to  cross  one  of  them  without  going  round  to  a 
bridge,  he  will  find  it  necessary  to  take  a  short  run  and 
to  jump  with  some  agility.  But  during  heavy  rains — 
and  it  can  rain  in  Australia — the  gutters  become  roaring 
torrents,  and  one  can  almost  believe  the  legend  that  is 
told  of  a  man  who  was  once  swept  away  and  drowned 
in  one !  It  is,  I  believe,  a  fact  that  children  have  more 
than  once  been  drowned  in  the  jSIelbourne  gutters. 

The  vehicle  of  Melbourne  is  the  "  buggy,"  a  kind  of 
tilted  cart  on  two  wheels.  The  driver  sits  in  front,  the 
passengers  behind,  as  one  does  in  the  back  seat  of  a  dog- 
cart. It  is  necessary  to  hold  on  tightly  when  jolting  over 
a  gutter.    Melbourne  is  also  well  supphed  with  onmibuses- 
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Mosquitoes  are  not  so  plentiful  in  Melbourne  as  they 
used  to  be ;  but  when  they  do  occur,  they  usually  show 
their  preference  for  new  arrivals,  or,  as  the  colonists 
would  call  them,  "  new  chums."  The  bites  are  occa- 
sionally very  troublesome,  giving  rise  to  much  irritation, 
and  in  some  cases  causing  sores.  One  of  the  best  appli- 
cations to  the  bites  in  their  early  stage  is  a  lotion  com- 
posed of  a  couple  of  table-spoonfuls  of  sal  volatile  to  half 
a  pint  of  water.  Those  who  suffer  much  from  the  bites 
of  these  troublesome  insects  should  always  sleep  within 
a  mosquito  net. 

Considering  its  situation,  close  to  the  shores  of  a  vast 
bay  like  that  of  Port  Phillip,  Melbourne  possesses  a  re- 
markably dry  climate ;  but  it  is  subject,  like  the  rest  of 
Victoria,  to  great  and  sudden  fluctuations  of  temperature, 
and  in  summer  is  liable  to  those  terrible  hot  winds  that 
are  the  scourge  of  the  southern  colonies  of  Australia. 
These  winds  are  of  course  from  the  north,  and  traversing, 
in  their  passage  from  the  equatorial  regions,  the  great 
central  deserts  of  the  interior,  they  not  only  become 
heated  by  the  burning  sands,  but  are  also  desiccated  to 
a  remarkable  extent.  During  th«  time  the  hot  wind 
continues,  the  thermometer  sometimes  stands  at  from 
100^  to  110°  in  the  shade,  day  and  night.  The  wind, 
instead  of  bringing  with  it  refreshing  coolness,  as  it  does 
in  more  temperate  climates,  is  like  the  breath  from  a 
fiery  furnace.  The  inhabitants  seek  relief  by  retiring 
into  their  houses  and  closing  every  aperture  that  could 
admit  the  hot  blast ;  and  sometimes  whole  families  reside 
in  their  cellars  until  the  wind  shifts  to  a  cooler  quarter. 
The  difference  between  the  dry  and  wet-bulb  thermo- 
meters is  often  as  great  as  from  20°  to  30°,  the  vege- 
tation withers,  the  fruit  is  dried  up  on  the  trees,  and 
those  who  have  to  be  out  of  doors  suffer  from  a  dry  and 
parched  skin.     Fortunately  this  wind  seldom  lasts  longer 
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than  four  davs  at  a  time,  and  it  is  then  succeeded  hv  a 
refreshing  breeze  from  the  south  ;  but  it  may  be  imagined 
that  neither  the  hot  wind  itself  nor  the  great  change  of 
temperature  that  takes  place  when  it  ceases,  is  very- 
favourable  to  the  health  of  invalids,  although  they  suffer 
less  from  it  than  might  be  expected.  The  average  num- 
ber of  days  in  the  year  during  which  the  hot  winds  blow 
in  Melbourne  is  said  to  be  fourteen ;  but  this  number  is 
often  exceeded  in  individual  years.  Further  particulars 
as  to  the  climate  of  Victoria  have  been  already  given. 

Those  who  feel  any  interest  in  the  Australian  gold 
discoveries  may  take  the  opportunity,  while  they  are  in 
Victoria,  of  visiting  the  towns  of  Ballarat  and  Sandhurst, 
distant  respectiveh^  97  and  100  miles  from  Melbourne. 
There  are  lines  of  railway  to  both  these  places ;  and  they 
are  both  interesting,  not  only  on  account  of  their  associa- 
tion with  the  gold-rush  of  1851,  but  also  from  the  exten- 
sive mining  operations  carried  on  at  the  present  time. 
At  Ballarat  the  gold  is  "alluvial,"  and  the  machinery 
attached  to  the  mines  is  directed  to  the  raisingf  and  wash- 
ing  of  the  dirt  amongst  which  the  grains  of  precious 
metal  axe  found  scattered.  At  Sandhurst  (which  was 
formerly  known  as  Bendigo)  the  gold,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  found  imbedded  in  quartz,  which  is  crushed  to  powder 
by  powerful  machinery,  and  the  gold  afterwards  separated 
by  means  of  mercury,  with  which  it  forms  an  amalgam. 
Finally,  the  mercury  is  driven  off  by  distillation,  leaving 
the  solid  metal  behind.  Ballarat  is  a  thriving  town,  with 
a  population  of  25,000,  and  Sandhurst  at  the  last  census 
had  22,000  inhabitants. 

A  visit  may  also  be  paid  to  Geelong,  a  port  situated  on 
the  south-western  shores  of  Port  Phillip  harbour,  not 
very  far  fi'om  its  entrance.  A  railway,  forty-five  miles 
in  length,  connects  it  with  Melbourne.  Its  population  is 
about  1G,000. 
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A  few  days  will  be  found  sufficient  for  seeing  all  that 
is  of  interest  in  Melbourne  itself,  and  a  week  or  so  may 
be  devoted  to  visiting  other  places  of  interest  in  the 
colony ;  and  then  the  invalid  who  is  really  travelling  for 
his  health,  and  who  is  content  to  make  that  his  first 
object,  must  take  his  future  plans  carefully  into  consi- 
deration. In  comino-  to  a  decision,  several  circumstances 
will  have  to  be  borne  in  mind — such  as  the  time  of  year, 
the  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  the  length  of  time  he 
has  decided  to  remain  in  Australia. 

From  the  short  account  that  has  been  given  of  the 
climate  of  each  of  the  principal  colonies,  it  will  be  seen 
which  of  the  districts  mentioned  is  most  suitable  as  a 
summer,  and  which  as  a  winter  residence.  The  previous 
experience  of  the  invalid  himself,  and  the  advice  of  his 
medical  advisers,  will  also  do  much  to  lead  him  to  a 
decision  as  to  the  nature  of  the  locality  he  should  choose, — 
whether  it  should  be  a  coast  or  an  inland  district,  a  dry 
or  a  humid  climate,  etc.  But  in  the  case  of  an  invalid, 
who,  having  left  England,  say,  in  October,  has  arrived  in 
Australia  in  January  or  February  (i.e.  the  hottest  part  of 
the  year),  and  is  sufficiently  well  to  enjoy  a  moderate 
amount  of  travelling — particularly  if  he  does  not  intend 
to  remain  in  the  colonies  more  than  three  or  four  months 
— I  should  by  no  means  advise  a  lengthened  stay  in 
Melbourne,  which  possesses  but  an  indifferent  summer 
climate,  and  is  in  many  respects  not  a  very  desirable 
residence  for  those  in  delicate  health. 

The  best  course  will  be  at  once  to  cross  over  to  Tasmania, 
where  the  remainder  of  the  summer  can  be  spent  health- 
fully and  pleasantly ;  and  in  the  autumn  to  go  on  to 
Sydney,  Brisbane,  Adelaide,  or  any  of  the  other  principal 
cities  that  it  may  be  desired  to  visit,  returning  to  Mel- 
bourne in  time  to  embark  for  the  homeward  vo3'age.  In 
this  way  each  of  these  localities  will  have  been  visited  at 
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the  season  of  the  year  in  which  its  climate  is  most  suit- 
able for  those  in  delicate  health.  I  will  therefore  at  once 
accompany  the  reader  on  a  visit  to  Tasmania,  the  great 
health  resort  of  the  Victorians,  and  in  some  cases  also  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  more  distant  colonies. 

Tasmania  is  separated  from  Victoria  by  Bass'  Strait,  a 
channel  about  102  miles  across — the  actual  sea  passage  by 
steamer  only  occupying  about  twelve  hours.  Steamers 
run  from  Melbourne  to  the  ports  of  Tasmania  two  or  three 
times  a  week;  and  those  who  intend  to  visit  the  island 
cannot  do  better  than  take  their  passage  to  Launceston, 
the  most  northern  and  nearest  of  the  ports,  taking  care  to 
secure  their  berth  two  or  three  days  in  advance.  The 
steamers — although,  perhaps,  rather  too  small  for  comfort, 
considering  the  rough  weather  that  is  sometimes  met  with 
in  the  Strait — are  in  other  respects  commodious  and 
handsome  little  vessels,  and  are  both  well  fitted  and  well 
found.  They  start  from  a  wharf  on  the  Yarra-Yarra — the 
river  upon  which  Melbourne  is  situated — and  follow  its 
windings  for  a  mile  or  two  before  emerofincr  into  the 
open  bay  of  Port  Phillip.  The  YaiTa,  as  it  is  called  for 
shortness,  is  but  a  narrow,  insignificant  little  stream, 
muddy,  low-banked,  and  tortuous,  and  presenting  nothing 
of  interest  except  some  wool-scouring  establishments  and 
a  few  manure-works,  which  add  but  little  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  passers  by.  Port  Phillip  harbour,  which  has  now 
to  be  crossed,  has  been  already  described  ;  its  passage  by 
steamer  occupies  only  from  three  to  four  hours.  In  pass- 
ing through  the  "  Rip"  in  a  small  steamer,  its  peculiarities 
are  much  more  evident  than  in  a  large  sailing  vessel. 
Here  sea-sickness  lays  hold  of  unaccustomed  voyagers ; 
and  even  the  passenger  who  has  just  landed  from  a  three 
months'  voyage  must  not  be  surprised  if  he  also  falls  a 
victim  to  the  malady — so  different  is  the  motion  of  a  small 
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steamer  from  that  to  wliich  he  has  been  accustomed,  and 
so  trying  is  the  vibration  of  the  screw. 

As  the  steamers  for  Tasmania  generally  sail  from  Mel- 
bourne in  the  afternoon,  it  will  be  late  in  the  evening 
before  they  have  passed  through  Port  Phillip  Heads,  and 
emerge  upon  the  open  sea  in  Bass'  Strait ;  and  by  this 
time  those  who  feel  sea-sick  cannot  do  better  than  turn 
in  for  the  night.  In  the  morning,  if  the  run  during  the 
night  has  been  a  tolerably  good  one,  the  coast  of  Tasmania 
will  be  visible,  and  will  be  found  far  more  interesting  than 
that  of  the  opposite  mainland.  Soon  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Tamar  will  be  entered,  and  a  series  of  very  beautiful 
views  will  present  themselves  in  a  constantly  changing 
panorama,  until  the  steamer,  after  following  the  windings 
of  the  river  for  about  forty-five  miles,  arrives  at  Launces- 
ton.  Trees  and  shrubs,  strange  to  European  eyes,  line 
the  water's  edge  in  endless  variety,  and  strange  birds  flap 
lazily  overhead,  or  stand  on  long  stilt-like  legs  upon  the 
sand-banks  that  run  out  into  the  stream.  Human  habi- 
tations are  few  and  far  between,  and  when  they  occur, 
consist  mostly  of  solitary  log-built  huts. 

Launceston,  although  it  boasts  a  population  of  some 
12,000  inhabitants,  is  a  very  deserted-looking  town.  The 
houses  are  for  the  most  part  poor  and  the  gardens  ill  kept ; 
but  there  are  a  few  good  buildings,  of  which  the  post-oflice 
is  one.  There  are  several  churches  belonging  to  various 
denominations ;  public  gardens,  and  two  or  three  small 
hotels,  of  which  the  "  Launceston  Hotel  "  is  probably  the 
best,  although  even  that  is  (or  was)  but  a  primitive  esta- 
blishment, with  a  table  d'hote  dinner  at  one  o'clock  and, 
a  tea  at  six.  Launceston  prides  itself  upon  being  well 
supplied  with  water  and  gas,  and  upon  its  English  ap- 
pearance generally;  but  its  streets  are  dull  and  deserted, 
except  on  Saturday  nights  and  on  public  holidays,  when 
its  inhabitants  turn  out  in  force. 
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The  lion  of  Launceston,  in  the  way  of  scenery,  is  the 
"  Cataract,"  as  it  is  called — a  term  likely  to  raise  expec- 
tations that  will  scarcely  be  realized.  A  craggy  valle^^ 
between  two  high  hills  of  basaltic  rock,  with  a  slender 
stream,  which,  rushing  over  rocks  and  boulders,  churns 
itself  into  foam,  is  what  is  really  to  be  seen.  The  climate 
of  Launceston  is  much  superior  to  that  of  Melbourne 
— in  the  summer,  at  any  rate — for  it  is  cooler,  and  the 
hot  winds,  being  tempered  by  their  passage  across  the 
Strait,  reach  the  island  only  in  a  mitigated  form.  A 
local  handbook  says :  "  Launceston  may  be  called  a 
city  of  calms.  Lying  in  a  bay  of  hills,  high  winds  and 
thunderstorms  are  very  rare ;  and  facing  northwards, 
so  that  the  sun's  rays  have  full  effect  all  day,  in  spite 
of  occasional  winter  fogs,  it  is  a  remarkably  dry  and 
healthy  town." 

But  there  is  little  to  tempt  any  one  to  make  a  prolonged 
stay  in  Launceston,  and  it  will  be  better  after  a  day  or  two 
to  push  on  to  Hobart  Town.  The  journey  thither  can,  I 
believe,  now  be  performed  by  railway  ;  but  at  the  time 
I  was  in  the  island  the  only  communication  between 
the  two  towns  was  by  coach ;  and  if  the  coaches  still 
run,  I  should  strongly  advise  the  reader  to  choose  that 
mode  of  conveyance.  It  affords  infinitely  better  oppor- 
tunities for  seeing  the  scenery  and  wayside  features  of 
colonial  life,  and  is  altogether  more  enjoyable. 

Driving  out  of  the  town  between  the  high  sweetbriar 
hedo-es,  for  which  Tasmania  is  celebrated,  the  coach  soon 
reaches  high  ground,  and  a  panorama  of  fine  mountain 
scenery  opens  out  on  the  left  side.  Then  comes  a  forest  of 
gum-tree  scrub,"  lasting  for  many  miles ;  and  by  this 
time  the  passenger  will  have  discovered  that  the  road 
alono-  which  he  is  driving  is  a  very  line  one — the  finest  in 
the  colonies,  in  fact — and  equal  to  any  turnpike -road  in 
Enc^land.     The  whole  of  the  road  between   Launceston 
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and  Hobart  Town  was  formed  by  convict  labour,  and  not 
only  is  it  admirably  constructed,  but  it  is  planned  with 
considerable  eno^ineerino^  skill. 

The  journey  between  Launceston  and  Hobart  Town  by 
coach  can,  if  desired,  be  managed  in  one  day,  but  it  will 
be  better  and  less  fatiguing  to  take  two  days  about  it. 
The  usual  halting-place  is  Campbell  Town,  distant  forty 
miles  from  Launceston.  Several  villages  are  passed  on 
the  way  ;  and  although  some  of  them  appear  to  consist 
of  no  more  than  half  a  dozen  tiny  cottages  and  the 
inevitable  public-house  or  "  hotel,"  yet  they  are  spoken 
of  as  towns,  and  dignitied'by  pretentious  names  such  as 
Cleveland,  Breadalbane,  etc. 

The  road  ascends  all  the  way  to  Campbell  Town,  a 
place  which  boasts  a  population  of  some  1,600,  and 
which  is  considered  by  the  Tasmanians  to  be  quite  an 
important  town.  It  is  situated  on  the  table-land  of  the 
interior,  at  an  elevation  of  about  1,500  feet  above  sea- 
level;  and  the  air  here,  although  cold  at  night  and  in 
the  early  morning,  is  beautifully  clear  and  bracing ;  and 
those  who  have  plenty  of  time,  and  who  wish  to  explore 
the  central  and  eastern  parts  of  Tasmania,  may  with 
advantage  stay  here  for  two  or  three  days.  The  "  Irotel," 
though  small  and  primitive,  according  to  English  notions, 
is  clean  and  tolerably  comfortable.  Although  Campbell 
Town  is  only  one-third  of  the  total  distance  (1:^1  miles) 
between  Launceston  and  Hobart  Town,  yet  it  really 
divides  the  journey  with  tolerable  fairness,  on  account  of 
the  long  ascent  before  reaching  the  high  ground  on  which 
it  is  situated. 

After  leaving  Campbell  Town,  the  scenery  changes, 
and  assumes  a  more  sylvan  character.  The  English 
traveller  might  now  almost  fancy  that  he  is  passing 
through  some  of  the  rich  valleys  of  Cornwall  and  Devon- 
shire,  were   it   not   that   Hocks   of  brilliantly   coloured 
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parrots  and  parroquets,  or  of  screaming  white  cockatoos, 
constantly  remind  him  that  he  is  in  a  foreign  land. 

There  are,  however,  immense  numbers  of  veritable 
English  rabbits,  which,  although  they  were  introduced 
into  Tasmania  only  a  few  years  ago,  have  increased  to 
such  an  enormous  extent  as  to  interfere  seriously  with 
the  cultivation  of  the  land.  Lately,  I  believe,  science 
has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject  in  the  shape 
of  dynamite,  with  which  the  unfortunate  rodents  are 
blown  to  pieces  in  their  burrows. 

The  names  of  the  towns  (!)  that  are  passed  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  journey  are  somewhat  "  mixed."  There  are 
Bagdad,  Lemon  Springs,  Green  Ponds,  Melton  Mowbray, 
Brighton,  Jerusalem,  Jericho,  while  near  the  road  are 
the  River  Jordan  and  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  ! 

Many  miles  before  reaching  Hobart  Town  the  towering 
summit  of  Mount  Wellington  comes  into  view,  and  the 
road  soon  descends  into  the  valley  of  the  Derwent,  where 
glimpses  of  beautiful  river  scenery  are  from  time  to  time 
obtained.  The  country  is  here  much  more  closely  popu- 
lated than  during  the  first  part  of  the  journey,  and  pretty 
houses  and  farms  dot  the  sides  of  the  hills  in  increasing 
numbers  as  the  capital  of  the  island  is  approached. 

Hohart  Town  will,  I  think,  strike  any  new-comer  as 
being  a  lovely  city.  It  is  situated  upon  the  shores  of  a 
harbour,  formed  by  the  estuary  of  the  Derwent,  which, 
although  not  so  large  as  that  of  Sydney,  is  scarcely 
inferior  to  it  in  beauty.  On  every  side  rise  lofty  moun- 
tains, with  finely  wooded  valleys  between  them.  The 
town  itself  is  built  upon  the  sides  of  hills  which  slope 
gently  down  to  the  quays  and  warehouses  lining  the 
water's  edge.  Mount  Wellington,  4,166  feet  in  height, 
appears  to  rise  just  behind  the  town,  but  its  summit  is 
in  reality  some  ten  miles  distant.     On  the  opposite  side 
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of  the  estuary  is  Mount  Nelson,  of  inferior  height,  but 
very  picturesque,  rising  above  a  beautiful  inlet  of  the 
harbour  called  Sandy  Bay. 

The  town  itself,  which  contains  a  population  of  up- 
wards of  20,000  inhabitants,  is  very  English  in  appear- 
ance, and  has  several  streets  of  good  width,  in  which  are 
to  be  found  the  principal  shops  and  public  buildings. 
Except  in  the  main  thoroughfares  the  houses  are  for  the 
most  part  but  one  storey  high,  with  wooden  verandahs 
and  pretty  gardens,  in  which  our  own  choice  plants,  such 
as  geraniums,  fuchsias,  roses,  and  calceolarias,  flourish  in 
great  luxuriance.  Interspersed  among  these,  however, 
are  more  unfamiliar  plants — such  as  large  grotesque- 
looking  cactuses  and  various  indigenous  flowering  shrubs, 
while  on  every  hand  are  the  eternal  stifl",  scraggy  gum- 
trees.  The  Government  House  at  Hobart  Town  is 
certainly  the  handsomest  and  the  most  beautifully 
situated,  if  not  the  largest,  of  any  in  the  colonies ;  and 
the  other  public  buildings  are  commodious,  if  not  im- 
posing. There  is  a  new  cathedral  in  the  Gothic  style, 
and  the  services  there  are  remarkably  well  conducted. 
As  is  usual  in  all  colonial  cities,  there  is  a  public  park. 
At  Hobart  Town  it  is  called  the  "  Domain,"  and  is 
large,  undulating,  well  timbered,  and  splendidly  located 
near  the  shores  of  the  harbour. 

The  hotels  in  Hobart  Town  are  good,  and  less  expen- 
sive than  in  Melbourne  ;  there  are  also  several  boarding 
establishments,  where  comfortable  accommodation  can  be 
obtained. 

The  climate  of  Hobart  Town,  the  favourite  health 
resort  of  Tasmania,  has  been  already  described  as  not  only 
remarkably  dry,  considering  the  position  of  the  town  and 
the  small  size  of  the  island,  but  also  as  being  much  cooler 
than  either  Melbourne  or  Sydney.  Particulars  as  to 
meteorological  observations  taken  at  the  observatory  have 
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also  been  given.  Although  the  middle  of  the  day  may  be 
sometimes  hot,  yet  the  evenings  and  nights  are  usually 
cool  and  bracing.  The  hot  winds  of  the  continent  are 
felt  here  even  less  than  in  the  north  of  the  island,  and 
when  they  occur,  seldom  last  more  than  twenty-four  hours ; 
but  sometimes  during  that  time  the  thermometer  stands 
as  high  as  90°  in  the  shade.  This  is,  however,  exceptional, 
the  usual  range  in  summer  being  from  55°  to  75°.  As  a 
rule,  I  think  those  with  delicate  chests  will  feel  more 
inclined  to  complain  of  the  coolness  than  of  the  heat  of 
Hobart  Town ;  not  that  the  temperature  is  actually  low, 
but  that  there  are  often  somewhat  sudden  chano-es  from 
heat  to  cold  that  may  be  found  trying.  The  Tasmanian 
winters,  although,  of  course,  colder  than  in  the  more 
northern  colonies,  are,  on  the  whole,  beautiful,  and  far 
more  equable  than  the  summers.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  autumn ;  and  some  of  the  inhabitants  main- 
tain that  there  is  really  no  true  summer  in  Tasmania, 
only  a  prolonged  spring  that  merges  into  autumn. 

On  the  whole  the  climate  is  a  delightful  one,  and 
perhaps  the  best  that  is  to  be  obtained  within  an  easy 
distance  of  Melbourne ;  while  its  many  natural  beauties, 
and  the  comforts  that  are  within  the  reach  of  an  invalid, 
render  Hobart  Town  as  pleasant  a  place  of  sojourn  as 
can  be  met  with  in  the  Australian  colonies. 

Those  who  feel  inclined  to  do  so  may  fill  up  their  time 
very  pleasantly  by  excursions  to  the  many  places  of 
interest  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  any  one  who  wishes 
to  see  the  heart  of  an  Australian  forest,  with  its  gum-trees 
250  feet  in  height,  and  its  tree-ferns  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
high,  should  not  miss  the  opportunity  of  making  the 
journey  by  coach  to  the  Huon  river. 

Letters  of  introduction  will  ensure  the  visitor  a  hearty 
welcome  at  Hobart  Town,  and  the  society  there  is  remark- 
ably pleasant  and  English-like. 
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In  enumeratinof  the  advantacjes  of  Tasmania  as  a  resi- 
dence,  I  must  not  forget  to  mention  its  comparative 
freedom  from  mosquitoes,  and  also  the  great  abundance 
of  its  fruits.  Some  districts  of  the  colony  resemble  a  vast 
orchard,  in  which  are  grown  apples,  pears,  cherries,  plums, 
and  other  European  fruits,  in  such  quantities  that  it  is 
often  impossible,  owing  to  scarcity  of  labour,  to  gather 
them  when  they  become  ripe,  and  they  are  allowed  to 
drop  from  the  trees.  Preserves  are  made  in  vast  quanti- 
ties, and  exported  to  neighbouring  colonies,  and  would 
be  manufactured  to  even  a  larger  extent,  were  it  not  that 
a  heavy  duty  is  imposed  upon  them. 

Those  who  wish  during  their  stay  in  the  colonies  to 
visit  the  capital  of  New  South  Wales  can  reach  it  easily 
by  steamer  either  from  Melbourne  or  from  Hobart  Town. 
The  time  occupied  by  the  voyage  is  nearly  the  same  in 
either  case — viz.,  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  days.  The 
Melbourne  boats  are,  however,  larger  and  more  punctual 
than  those  of  the  Tasmanian  line ;  but  both  are  equally 
well  found  as  regards  provisions  and  attention  to  the  com- 
fort of  the  passengers.  The  coast  scenery  both  between 
Melbourne  and  Sydne}^  and  Hobart  Town  and  Sydney  is 
interesting  to  a  strancrer  ;  but  in  the  latter  route  less  land 
is  visible  than  in  the  former.  The  coast  is  for  the  most 
part  mountainous  and  barren ;  and  in  the  summer,  when 
the  season  is  a  dry  one,  hundreds  of  bush-fires  are  to  be 
seen  racjinsr  amongst  the  gum-tree  forests.  As  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Port  Jackson  is  approached,  the  scenery  be- 
comes more  bold  and  striking ;  and  after  passing  through 
the  narrow  entrance  to  Sydney  harbour,  with  its  rocky 
"  Heads  "  only  three-quarters  of  a  mile  apart,  the  view 
that  opens  up  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  that  can  be 
imagined.  The  calm,  smooth  expanse  of  water  stretching 
away  into  numberless  bays  and  coves ;  the  rocky  points, 
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sometimes  bare  and  rugged,  sometimes  clothed  with 
foliage  down  to  the  water's  edge ;  the  lovely  little  islands, 
and  the  picturesque  villas  half  hidden  in  semi-tropical 
vegetation ;  and,  lastly,  the  imposing  city  in  the  distance, 
with  its  white  houses  and  tall  spires — all  combine  to  form 
a  picture  of  dream-like  loveliness,  scarcely  to  be  equalled 
throuofhout  the  world. 

Anthony  Trollope  appears  to  have  been  greatly  struck 
with  the  beauty  of  Sydney  harbour.  He  thus  speaks  of 
it :  "I  despair  of  being  able  to  convey  to  any  reader  my 
own  idea  of  the  beauty  of  Sydney  harbour.  I  have  seen 
nothing  equal  to  it  in  the  way  of  land-locked  sea  scenery 
— nothing  second  to  it.  Dublin  Bay,  the  Bay  of  Spezzia, 
New  York,  and  the  Cove  of  Cork  are  all  picturesquely 
fine.  Bantry  Bay,  with  its  nooks  of  sea  running  up  to 
Glengarriff,  is  very  lovely.  But  they  are  not  equal  to 
Sydney,  either  in  shape,  in  colour,  or  in  variety.  I  have 
never  seen  Naples,  or  Rio  Janeiro,  or  Lisbon ;  but  from 
description  and  pictures  I  am  led  to  think  that  none  of 
them  can  possess  such  a  world  of  loveliness  of  water  as 
lies  within  Sydney  Heads.  The  proper  thing  to  assert  is 
that  the  fleets  of  all  nations  might  rest  securely  within  the 
protection  of  the  harbour.  How  much  acreage  of  sea  the 
fleets  of  all  nations  might  require  I  cannot  even  surmise  ; 
but  if  they  could  be  anchored  together  anywhere,  they 
could  surely  be  so  anchored  at  Sydney.  ...  I  doubt 
whether  I  ever  read  any  description  of  scenery  which 
gave  me  an  idea  of  the  place  described,  and  I  am  not  sure 
the  efiect  can  be  obtained  in  words.  ...  I  know  that  the 
task  would  be  hopeless,  were  I  to  attempt  to  make  others 
understand  the  nature  of  the  beauty  of  Sydney  harbour. 
I  can  say  that  it  is  lovely,  but  I  cannot  paint  its  loveliness. 
The  sea  runs  up  in  various  bays  and  coves,  indenting  the 
land  all  around  the  city,  so  as  to  give  a  thousand  different 
aspects  of  the  water — and  not  of  water  broad,  unbroken 
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and  unrelieved,  but  of  water  always  with  jutting  corners 
of  land  beyond  it,  and  then  again  of  water  and  then  again 
of  land.  And  you — the  resident — even  though  you  be  a 
lady  not  over-strong ;  though  you  be  a  lady,  if  possible, 
not  over-young,  will  find,  unless  you  choose  your  residence 
most  unfortunately,  that  you  have  walks  within  your 
reach  as  deliciously  beautiful  as  though  you  had  packed 
up  all  your  things  and  travelled  days  and  spent  pounds 
to  find  them." 

The  City  of  Sydney,  with  its  suburbs,  is  built  upon  the 
shores  of  numerous  bays,  coves,  and  creeks,  and  presents 
none  of  that  unity  of  design  which  is  seen  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  Melbourne.     The  streets  are  in  many  cases 
irregular  and  sometimes  narrow,  but  there  are  nevertheless 
some  fine  business  thoroughfares,  and  these,  as  well  as  the 
shops  themselves,  have  a  far  more   English  appearance 
than  those  of  the  capital  of  Victoria.     It  is  easy  to  see,  too, 
that  Sydney  is  by  far  the  older  city,  for  here  are  many 
traces  of  the  first  beginnings  of  the  settlement,  and  indi- 
cations of  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  added  to  from 
time  to  time.     The  suburbs,  particularly  the  more  modern 
and  fashionable  ones,  such  as  Darlinghurst,  are  exceedingly 
picturesque,  and  are  built  upon  jutting  points  and  upon 
the  shores  of  bays,  and  most  of  them  command  lovely 
views  of  the  harbour.     Some  of  the  more  important  of  the 
suburban  residences  are  beautifully  situated,  surrounded 
by  grounds  in  which  everything  that  can  be  done  by  art 
to  enchance  their  natural  advantages  has  been  done. 

Sydney  boasts  some  fine  public  buildings.  The  Govern- 
ment House,  although  not  so  handsome  as  that  of  Hobart 
Town,  not  so  pretentious  as  that  of  Melbourne,  is  much 
older  than  either,  and  is  very  beautifully  situated,  with  a 
little  bay  of  the  harbour  all  to  itself.  The  cathedral  is 
quite  new,  and  is  a  large  building  in  the  Perpendicular 
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style,  with  a  central  as  well  as  western  towers,  and  makes 
a  fine  architectural  addition  to  the  coup  d'ceil  of  the  city. 
The  Town  Hall,  also  new,  is  an  imposing  structure  ;  and 
the  new  Post  Office  is  a  great  improvement  upon  the  old 
one,  which  was  a  wretched  building.  The  Museum  is 
perhaps  the  finest  in  the  colonies,  and  contains  most 
interesting  zoological,  ornithological,  conchological,  ento- 
mological, and  mineralogical  collections,  besides  many 
other  objects  of  interest.  The  University  is  in  one  of  the 
suburbs  of  Sydney.  It  is  a  large  and  imposing  building, 
and  has  a  very  fine  hall,  with  a  handsome  carved  oak 
ceiling,  and  some  very  good  stained  glass.  The  students 
are  non-resident.  The  botanical  gardens  are  very  beauti- 
ful both  as  to  situation  and  arrangement.  They  are  placed 
in  a  magnificent  position,  overlooking  Sydney  harbour, 
and  contain,  in  addition  to  a  fine  botanical  collection, 
many  interesting  specimens  of  live  animals  and  birds. 

Although  Sydney  is  the  parent-city  of  the  colonies,  it 
does  not  contain  nearly  so  many  inhabitants  as  its  younger 
rival  Melbourne.  At  the  last  published  census  its  popu- 
lation was  only  174,249,  whereas  that  of  Melbourne  was 
251,000. 

There  are  many  places  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sydney.  The  Paramatta  river,  which  empties  itself 
into  Sydney  harbour  at  its  western  extremity,  is  navigable 
by  small  steamers  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  affords 
some  fine  river  scenery.  The  small  town  of  Paramatta, 
at  which  the  steamers  disembark  their  passengers,  is  cele- 
brated for  its  extensive  orange  orchards,  which  when  in 
blossom  or  covered  with  fruit  present  a  lovely  spectacle. 

Near  the  North  Head,  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbour, 
is  Manley  Beach,  a  small  watering-place  and  favourite 
health  resort  during  the  hot  months  of  summer.  The 
main  street  of  the  village  passes  across  the  neck  of  land 
which  here  divides  the  harbour  from  the  ocean.     At  one 
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end  it  opens  upon  a  calm  land-locked  bay;  at  the  other 
upon  the  surf-beaten  shore  of  the  open  sea. 

Some  little  idea  of  the  vast  extent  of  Sydney  harbour 
may  be  obtained  from  the  following  statement  put  forward 
by  some  of  the  colonists  with  a  view  to  astonishing  new- 
comers. They  say  that  if  a  man  were  to  start  from  the 
South  Head,  and  were  to  walk  round  the  shores  of  every 
bay,  creek,  cove,  inlet,  river,  and  estuary,  he  would  have 
traversed  upwards  of  a  thousand  miles  before  arriving  at 
the  North  Head !  This  estimate  must  probably  be  taken 
ciom  grano  sails ;  but  any  one  can  see  for  himself  that  the 
coast-line  is  enormous. 

The  hotels  of  Sydney  are  less  pretentious  than  those  of 
Melbourne,  and  much  less  expensive.  One  of  the  oldest 
established,  and  perhaps  the  best,  is  Petty's  Hotel,  a  very 
comfortable,  homely  house,  where  you  are  aroused  in  the 
morning  and  called  to  meals  by  a  great  bell  which,  vigo- 
rously rung  through  the  corridors,  carries  you  back  to  your 
youthful  school-days.  Boarding-houses  are  numerous  both 
in  Sydney  itself  and  in  the  suburbs ;  at  these  the  charge 
for  board  and  lodging,  exclusive  of  wine,  etc.,  is  about 
30s.  per  week. 

Fruits  are  exceedingly  plentiful  and  ver}^  cheap  at 
Sydney.  Besides  those  grown  in  its  own  neighbourhood, 
it  is  pientifully  supplied  from  Tasmania  with  the  English 
fruits,  and  from  Queensland  with  the  semi-tropical  kinds. 
At  some  of  the  hotels  I  have  seen  great  bowls  of  fruit 
placed  on  the  table,  in  which  were  to  be  found  grapes, 
bananas,  passion-fruit,  oranges,  guavas,  pine-apples, 
peaches,  apricots,  nectarines,  pears,  and  apples,  besides 
other  varieties. 

The  climate  of  Sydney,  though  more  equable  than  that 
of  Tasmania  or  Melbourne,  and  not  liable  to  hot  winds  to 
so  great  an  extent  as  the  latter,  is,  as  has  been  already 
seen,  more  humid  than  either.    Although  the  temperature 
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seldom  rises  above  90",  the  sensation  of  heat  is  sometimes 
very  great,  and  the  comparative  dampness  of  the  atmos- 
phere, not  allowing  of  the  free  evaporation  of  moisture 
from  the  skin,  sometimes  produces  the  unpleasant  sensation 
of  being  in  "  a  bath  of  perspiration."  But  often,  when 
the  heat  is  at  its  greatest,  the  wind  will  suddenly  veer  to 
the  south,  and  there  comes  up,  with  Httle  warning,  a  great 
storm  often  accompanied  by  hail,  rain,  and  lightning, 
familiarly  known  to  the  colonists  as  a  "southerly  buster." 
The  temperature  at  once  falls  some  20^  or  80^,  with  most 
refreshing  effects,  but  with  some  little  danger  as  regards 
those  who  are  susceptible  to  sudden  changes. 

But  notwithstanding  these  dj-awbacks,  the  climate  of 
Sydney  is,  for  many  months  of  the  year,  a  very  enjoyable 
one  for  those  in  health,  and  suits  even  some  invalids  ad- 
mirably. Sometimes  in  the  autumn,  for  weeks  together, 
there  is  scarcely  a  cloud  to  be  seen,  and  days  of  brilliant 
sunshine,  tempered  by  a  refreshing  breeze  from  the  sea, 
succeed  each  other  with  unbroken  regularity.  The  winters 
in  Sydney  are  also  very  beautiful,  and  far  more  healthful 
than  the  summers. 

For  most  consumptive  and  bronchitic  invalids,  however, 
Sydney  possesses  a  climate  too  humid  and  relaxing  to 
render  it  a  suitable  residence  except  for  a  short  time, 
and  it  will  be  desirable  to  proceed  without  unnecessary 
delay  to  one  or  other  of  the  elevated  inland  districts  of 
the  interior.  A  visit  may  be  paid  to  the  Blue  ]Mountains, 
or  the  high-lying  plains  beyond.  A  railway,  which  is  quite 
a  triumph  of  engineering  skill  over  natural  difficulties,  has 
been  constructed,  at  a  great  expense,  over  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains to  Bathurst,  a  town  built  at  an  elevation  of  2,200 
feet  above  sea-level,  particulars  as  to  the  climate  of  which 
have  already  been  given.  The  railway  ascent  is  by  a  series 
of  zigzags,  and  the  views  of  mountain  scenery  obtained 
from  them  are  very  fine. 
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Another  line  of  railway  goes  to  Goulburn,  which  also 
lies  high  upon  a  spur  of  the  mountain  range,  and  has  a 
good  climate. 

Another  high-lying  district  and  health  resort  is  that 
of  Liverpool  Plains,  easily  reached  from  Newcastle,  the 
seaport  which  supplies  Sydney  with  coal.  A  voyage  by 
steamer  of  some  seven  hours  takes  the  passenger  to 
Newcastle,  and  from  thence  there  is  a  railway  direct  to 
Liverpool  Plains.* 

Brisbane,  the  present  capital  of  Queensland,  is  situated 
about  500  miles  north  of  Sydney,  from  which  it  is  reached 
by  the  usual  means  of  inter-colonial  communication — viz., 
by  steamer.  The  town  is  prettily  situated  upon  a  river  of 
the  same  name,  and  has  a  population  of  about  20,000 
inhabitants.  It  has  well-laid-out  public  gardens,  and  the 
usual  public  buildings  found  in  all  the  capitals  of  the 
colonies — viz.,  a  government  house,  houses  of  parliament, 
courts  of  justice,  a  museum,  churches  belonging  to  various 
denominations,  etc.,  etc.  The  heat  and  humidity  of  its 
climate  at  most  seasons  of  the  year  render  it  an  unsuitable 
residence  for  invalids,  who  should  at  once  proceed  to  one 
or  other  of  the  high-lying  towns  or  stations  situated  upon 
the  Darling  Downs,  a  district  which,  amongst  all  the 
highlands  of  Australia,  has  perhaps  gained  the  greatest 
reputation  as  a  health  resort  for  cases  of  chest  disease. 
There  is  a  railway  as  far  as  Warwick,  which  has  the 
name  of  being  one  of  the  prettiest  towns  in  Queensland. 

Adelaide,  the  capital  of  South  Australia,  is  situated  in 
the  Great  Australian  Bight,  about  550  miles  west  of 
Melbourne,  and  is  within  easy  reach  of  the  latter  place 

*  In  each  of  these  districts  there  are  numerous  to^^Tis,  in  most 
of  which  fair  accommodation  can  be  obtained,  as  well  as  medical 
attendance. 
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by  means  of  steamers  which  run  two  or  three  times  a 
week.  The  capital  is  eight  miles  from  the  seaport,  which 
is  called  Port  Adelaide,  and  is  itself  a  place  of  some  im- 
portance. The  city  of  Adelaide  is  pleasantly  placed  in 
a  plain,  with  a  background  of  hills  rising  towards  the 
north.  The  Torrens  river,  upon  which  the  town  is  situated, 
is  during;  eig^ht  or  nine  months  of  the  vear  little  more 
than  a  dry  watercourse,  but  in  the  rainy  season  it  be- 
comes quite  a  torrent.  The  city  is  built  with  the  greatest 
regularity,  the  general  arrangement  being  even  more 
rectantjular  than  that  of  Melbourne.  All  the  streets  run 
either  north  and  south  or  east  and  west,  and  there  is  no 
deviation  from  this  general  plan.  It  has  a  government 
house,  houses  of  parliament,  a  town-hall,  and  a  parti- 
cularly fine  post-office,  of  which  the  inhabitants  are  justly 
proud;  besides  which  there  are  banks,  hospitals,  or- 
phanages, and  other  public  buildings.  It  is  also  very 
abundantly  supplied  with  churches  belonging  to  all 
denominations.  The  water  supply  of  Adelaide  is  parti- 
cularly good,  and  the  streets  are  well  lighted  with  gas. 

The  climate  of  Adelaide  is,  as  has  been  already  shown, 
remarkable  for  its  dryness,  and  is  said  much  to  resemble 
that  of  Sicily  or  Naples.  During  eight  or  nine  months 
of  the  year  it  is  delightful  as  a  residence;  but  in  the 
three  summer  months — December,  January,  and  Febru- 
ary— the  heat  is  often  very  intense,  the  thermometer 
not  unfrequently  rising  as  high  as  110°  or  115°  in  the 
shade,  while  the  hot  winds  which  then  prevail  do  not 
tend  to  improve  matters.  But  even  in  the  hottest 
weather  relief  may  easily  be  obtained  by  visiting  some 
of  the  high  districts  which  are  within  very  easy  reach 
of  the  city — such  as  Mount  Lofty,  which  is  only  eight 
miles,  or  Mount  Barker,  twelve  miles  from  Adelaide  ;  and 
at  either  of  which  the  thermometer  will  stand  many 
degrees  lower  than  in  the  plains, 
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The  rain)^  season  at  Adelaide  is  in  the  winter,  but  an 
Encdishman  would  probably  regard  the  weather  that  then 
prevails  as  resembling  a  rainy  summer  in  England  rather 
than  winter ;  and  as  the  total  annual  rainfall  is  but  small, 
and  in  some  years  little  or  no  rain  falls  even  in  the  rainy 
season,  no  one  is  at  any  time  likely  to  find  the  amount 
of  moisture  excessive. 

Such  is  a  sketch — necessarily  slight  and  imperfect — of 
the  principal  cities  of  Australia ;  and  it  is  hoped  that 
enouo-h  has  been  said  of  the  climate  of  each  to  enable  an 
invalid,  making  only  a  short  stay,  to  choose  his  places  of 
sojourn  judiciously  and  at  the  same  time  to  see  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  colonies.  To  those  who  intend  to 
remain  in  Australia  I  will  not  here  attempt  to  offer  any 
advice  beyond  mentioning  the  general  fact  that,  as  a  per- 
manent residence  for  consumptive  or  bronchitic  invalids, 
the  hio-h-lying  plains  of  the  interior  have  been  found  far 
more  favourable  than  the  coast  districts  of  the  various 
colonies. 
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""VTEW  ZEALAND,  situated  more  than  a  thousand 
-^^  miles  to  the  east  of  the  Australian  continent,  is, 
as  everybody  knows,  nearly  the  antipodes  of  England. 
Noon  with  us  is  midnight  with  the  New  Zealander. 

Under  the  general  name  of  New  Zealand  we  find  three 
principal  islands — of  which  one  is  much  smaller  than  the 
others — and  several  outlying  groups  of  less  importance. 
The  three  principal  islands,  which  are  arranged  in  a  chain 
having  a  general  direction  from  north-east  to  south-west, 
were  formerly  called  respectively  North,  Middle,  and 
South  Islands,  but  are  now  known  as  North,  South,  and 
Stewart's  Islands. 

The  length  of  the  principal  group  is  roughly  estimated 
at  1,100  miles — the  extreme  breadth  at  200  miles.  The 
united  area  is  about  104,272  square  miles,  or  rather  less 
than  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  together.  North 
Island  is  divided  from  South  Island  by  Cook's  Strait, 
while  South  Island  is  separated  from  Stewart's  Island  by 
Foveaux  Strait. 
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The  discovery  of  New  Zealand  is  attributed  to  Tasman, 
who  first  sighted  the  west  coast  after  leaving  Tasmania 
in  1642.  He  landed  for  water  in  the  South  Island,  where 
several  of  the  sailors  were  killed  by  the  always  warlike 
natives.  Captain  Cook  visited  New  Zealand  in  1769  and 
on  subsequent  voyages ;  and  about  this  time  other  English 
and  French  navigators  called  there,  but  not  without  severe 
loss  to  their  crews  from  the  hostile  spirit  of  the  New 
Zealanders,  who  were  much  addicted  to  killing  and  eating 
their  visitors. 

The  first  white  settlers  were,  as  has  been  so  often  the 
case  in  the  history  of  our  colonies,  runaway  convicts 
from  the  penal  settlements  of  Australia  and  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  Missionary  effort  and  pubHc  and  private  enter- 
prise soon  led  to  more  general  immigration — the  tone  of 
society  improved,  and  the  wild  excesses  of  the  white 
settlers,  as  well  as  the  terrible  scenes  of  massacre  and 
cannibalism  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  which  had  marked 
the  early  days  of  colonization,  gradually  ceased  under  the 
influence  of  advancing  order  and  civilization.  In  1832,  a 
British  Resident  was  appointed;  and  in  1839,  Captain 
Hobson  was  made  Lieutenant-Governor — New  Zealand 
at  that  time  being  considered  in  the  light  of  a  dependency 
of  New  South  Wales.  Finally,  in  1841,  New  Zealand 
was  erected  into  a  separate  colony.  Since  that  time, 
notwithstanding  many  serious  troubles  and  sanguinary 
conflicts  with  the  native  inhabitants,  the  country  has 
steadily  and  rapidly  increased  in  wealth  and  prosperity, 
and  is  now  one  of  the  most  flourishing  of  our  colonial 
possessions. 

New  Zealand  was  formerly  divided  into  ten  provinces, 
viz.,  Auckland,  New  Plymouth  (or  Taranaki),  Wellington, 
Nelson,  Canterbury,  Otago,  Napier  (or  Hawke  Bay  dis- 
trict), Marlborough,  Westland,  and  Southland.  Each  of 
these  provinces  had  a  government  of  its  own.     But  iu 
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1875  these  provincial  districts  were  abolished  by  act  of 
Parliament,  and  a  system  of  counties  established  instead. 
The  provincial  boundaries  are  however  still  retained  as  a 
matter  of  convenience. 

The  government  of  New  Zealand  is  now  carried  on  at 
Wellington,  which  takes  rank  as  the  capital  of  the  colony, 
and  at  which  place  the  General  Assembly,  or  Parliament, 
is  held.  The  machinery  of  government  includes  a  Governor 
appointed  by  the  Queen ;  a  Legislative  Council  of  forty- 
nine  members  appointed  for  life  by  the  Governor;  a  House 
of  Representatives,  with  eighty-eight  elected  members,  of 
whom  four  are  Maories  ;  and  an  Executive  Council,  com- 
posed of  the  Governor  and  nine  members,  of  whom  two 
are  Maories. 

The  geogvaphical  features  of  New  Zealand  are  of  much 
importance,  and  largely  affect  the  character  of  the  climate. 
Both  the  principal  islands  of  the  group  are  mountainous. 
The  South  Island  contains  the  loftiest  ranges,  while  the 
North  Island  possesses  numerous  volcanic  peaks  and 
extinct  craters.  The  ranges  of  the  North  Island  are  of 
no  great  elevation — the  principal  ones  are  the  Rua  Hine 
and  the  Coromandel;  some  of  the  detached  volcanic  peaks, 
however,  attain  a  height  of  more  than  8,000  feet.  The 
most  important  of  these  are  Ruapehu,  Edgecombe,  Ton- 
gariro,  and  Egmont. 

The  South  Island  possesses  a  well-marked  range  of 
mountains — the  Southern  Alps — which,  running  from 
north-east  to  south-west,  form  a  central  ridge  or  back- 
bone. Some  of  the  principal  peaks  are  of  considerable 
elevation.  Mount  Cook  is  more  than  13,200  feet  in 
height,  only  2,500  feet  short  of  the  height  of  Mont 
Blanc ;  many  other  summits  nearly  approach,  and  some 
exceed,  10,000  feet.  The  higher  peaks  rise  above  the 
snow-line  which  is  found  on  Mount  Cook,  at  7,880  feet 
above  the  sea.     Glaciers  of  vast  magnitude  descend  from 
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the  eastern  slopes  of  the  mountains.  The  Tasman  Glacier, 
near  Mount  Cook,  is  twelve  miles  long  and  a  mile  and 
three-quarters  wide.  The  lower  mountain-spurs  and  the 
surrounding  valleys  are  clothed  with  magnificent  semi- 
tropical  forests.  To  the  east  of  the  Alps  there  is  a  second 
mountain  range  of  less  importance,  viz.,  the  Wakefield 
range.  Between  the  latter  and  the  Alps  are  situated 
the  high-lying  Canterbury  Plains,  with  a  mean  elevation 
of  from  3,000  to  4,000  feet  above  sea-level. 

Both  the  North  and  South  Islands  possess  many  inland 
lakes,  some  of  them  of  large  size.  In  the  North  Island 
they  are  mostly  formed  of  the  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes, 
which  have  become  filled  with  water.  Lake  Taupo,  which 
is  the  most  extensive  body  of  inland  water  in  the  North 
Island,  lies  at  an  altitude  of  1,887  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
covers  an  area  of  about  300  square  miles.  Rotorua,  one 
of  the  largest  of  the  circular  volcanic  lakes,  lies  to  the 
north-east  of  the  Taupo  basin,  and  has  an  island  in  its 
centre.  The  principal  lakes  of  the  Southern  Island  are 
Tekapo,  Pukaki,  Hawea,  Wanaka,  and  Wakatipu.  The 
latter,  which  is  commonly  called  by  the  settlers  "  Wakatip," 
is  famed  for  its  scenery.  The  lakes  of  the  South  Island 
are  mostly  long  narrow  bodies  of  water,  and  somewhat 
resemble  the  Swiss  lakes.  Hot  springs,  geysers,  and 
sulphurous  pools  abound  in  the  volcanic  regions  of  the 
North  Island. 

The  rivers  of  New  Zealand  are  numerous,  but  with  the 
exception  of  some  of  those  on  the  east  side  of  the  South 
Island,  they  are  of  no  great  length.  Some  of  the  principal 
streams  are  the  Waikato,  the  Wanganui,  the  Wairoa,  and 
the  Thames  in  the  North  Island ;  and  the  Molyneux  (or 
Clutha),  the  Waitaki,  the  Rangitata,  the  Rakia,  the 
Huruuui,  the  Clarence,  the  Wairau,  and  the  Gray  in 
the  South  Island. 

New   Zealand    possesses   some   magnificent   harbours. 

10 
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Those  on  the  west  coast  of  both  islands  are,  with  a  few 
notable  exceptions,  small,  and  are  nearly  all  obstructed 
by  shifting  sand-bars,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the 
westerly  winds.  The  other  coasts  are  particularly  rich 
in  fine  natural  harbours,  formed  by  estuaries,  inlets,  and 
land-locked  bays.  In  some  of  these,  to  use  a  common 
figure  of  speech,  the  united  navies  of  the  world  might 
safely  ride  at  anchor.  On  the  north-east  coast  of  Auck- 
land is  the  great  land-locked  anchorage  of  the  Hauraki 
Gulf,  with  the  safe  and  commodious  inner  harbour  of 
Waitemata.  Only  seven  miles  distant  on  the  west  coast 
is  the  large  Manukau  harbour.  The  town  of  Auckland 
lies  on  the  neck  of  land  between  these  two  great  sheets 
of  water.  Other  harbours  of  the  North  Island  are 
Kaipara,  Hokianga,  and  Port  Nicholson.  In  the  South 
Island,  opening  upon  Cook's  Strait,  there  are  Queen 
Charlotte's  Sound,  Pelorus  Sound,  Blind  Bay,  and 
Massacre  Bay.  On  other  parts  of  the  coast  we  find 
Milford  Haven,  the  Bluff  Harbour,  Port  Chalmers, 
Akaroa,  and  Port  Cooper. 

Productions,  Industries,  Exports,  etc. — The  indi- 
genous productions  of  New  Zealand  are  not  numerous. 
They  consist  of  (1)  timber  of  a  very  fine  quality,  especially 
the  kauri  pine,  found  only  in  certain  localities,  and  much 
valued  for  ship-building  purposes,  on  account  of  its  light- 
ness and  elasticity.  (2)  The  resin  of  the  same  tree,  known 
as  kauri  gum,  which  forms  a  most  valuable  article  of 
export,  its  price  in  some  years  being  as  high  as  £70  per 
ton.*  (3)  Native  flax  {Phormiwm  tenax).  This  also 
constitutes  an  important  article  of  export. 

The  mineral  productions  of  the  colony  are  of  consider- 
able importance.     Gold  is  found  in  paying  quantities  in 

*  The  gum,  which  is  found  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  is 
the  product  of  the  decay  of  former  generations  of  kauri  pines. 
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many  districts,  and  is  largely  exported.  *  Silver,  copper, 
iron,  tin,  platinum,  nickel,  antimony,  and  graphite  are 
also  found  in  several  parts  of  the  colonies.  Coal  exists  at 
Grey  mouth,  Port  Chalmers,  Auckland,  Westport,  Raglan, 
the  Bay  of  Islands,  and  other  localities,  and  is  worked  to 
advantage. 

Farming. — Under  this  head  may  be  included  both 
agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits.  The  South  Island, 
taken  as  a  whole,  is  far  superior  to  the  North  Island  for 
agriculture.  Some  parts  of  the  North  Island  are,  how- 
ever, exceedingly  productive.  The  following  table  will 
show  the  number  of  acres  under  cultivation  in  each 
island  up  to  1878  : — 


1878. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Potatoes. 

Artificial 
Grasses. 

Totals. 

N.  Island    . 
S.  Island     . 

13,711 
229,695 

12.506 

177,838 

990 
21,723 

7,048 
10,516 

328.640 

748,814 

362.895 

1,188,586 

There  are  not  so  many  great  squatters  in  New  Zealand 
as  in  Australia.  The  country  for  the  most  part  is  not 
well  suited  for  large  runs.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the 
soil  of  New  Zealand  admits  of  being  laid  down  in  arti- 
ficial grasses,  a  comparatively  smaller  area  of  land  may 
be  rendered  equal,  in  its  stock-raising  capabilities,  to 
much  larger  tracts  of  the  arid  pastures  of  the  Australian 
continent.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  regard  to 
sheep.  The  farmers  of  New  Zealand  frequently  combine 
agi'icultural  and  pastoral  pursuits :  dairy  farms  are  of 
frequent  occurrence.  The  stock  returns  exhibit  from 
year  to  year  an  enormous  increase  in  the  pastoral  wealth 

*  The  province  of  Otago  is  the  most  rich  in  gold.  The  whole 
lake-district  of  that  region  may  in  fact  be  regarded  as  one  vast  gold- 
field.  "  The  glittering  metal  is  everywhere  found  in  the  beds  of  the 
numberless  watercourses  that  belong  to  the  tributary  valleys  of  the 
Clutha  basin  and  its  lakes." 
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of  the  colony.  In  187S  there  were  in  New  Zealand 
137,768  horses;  578,430  cattle;  13,069,338  sheep; 
222,061  pigs. 

Wool  is  being  produced  in  large  and  increasing  quan- 
tities, and  now  forms  the  principal  export.  In  1853 
the  yield  was  only  a  little  over  a  million  pounds;  whereas 
in  1878  it  had  reached  a  total  of  nearly  sixty  millions  of 
pounds.  In  consequence  of  the  abundance  of  timber 
found  in  some  parts  of  New  Zealand,  and  its  value  for 
exportation,  a  large  number  of  saw  mills  have  been 
erected  in  various  localities.  In  1878  there  were  over 
200  in  the  two  islands. 

The  low  price  of  cattle  and  sheep  has  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a  considerable  number  of  tanneries. 
Several  meat-preserving  companies  have  come  into  ex- 
istence of  late  years,  and  tallow  and  soap  works  are 
also  met  with  in  several  places,  in  connection  with  the 
same  group  of  industries.  Other  trades  and  manufactures 
are  much  the  same  as  in  other  colonies. 

Exports. — The  principal  exports,  arranged  in  order  of 
value,  are  as  follows  : — Wool,  gold,  wheat,  tallow,  kauri 
gum,  preserved  meats,  timber,  oats,  barley,  flax,  leather, 
butter,  farm  produce,  potatoes,  etc.,  hides,  sperm  oil,  etc. 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  for  1879  amounted  to 
£5,743,126. 

Railvjays. — The  total  number  of  miles  of  railway  open 
for  traffic  up  to  October,  1880,  was  1,194.  Several  fresh 
lines  were  also  in  course  of  construction. 

The  following  table,  contributed  to  the  English 
Mechanic  in  January,  1881,  by  Mr.  Charles  Rous- 
Martin,  F.R.G.S.,  F.M.S.,  will  show  the  number  of  miles 
open  in  the  various  districts,  together  with  the  receipts 
and  paying  qualities  of  the  various  lines  during  tiventy 
vjeeks  of  the  financial  year. 
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Miles  of 
railway 

Percentage 

Average  re- 

DiSTKICTS. 

Total  receipts 
to  date. 

of  expendi- 
ture to 

ceipts  per 
mile  per 

receipts. 

annum. 

£       s.    d. 

£      s.  d. 

Kaipara 

16 

1.963  11  2 

107-05 

319     1  7 

Auckland 

107 

22.157     0  3 

72-91 

538     7  9 

Napier 

65 

8.976     9  9 

85-46 

359     1  2 

Wellineton 

53 

11.045     2  2 

95-53 

558  14  0 

Wanganui 

108 

13.208  10  6 

71-54 

342  14  9 

New  Plymouth  .... 

83 

3.459     7  7 

86-58 

272  11  2 

Amberlev — Kingston  *    . 

755 

245.328  16  5 

63-37 

844  16  9 

Greymouth  f 

8 

3.709  13  8 

53-97 

1,205  13  0 

Westport 

10 

959     0  7 

148-56 

248  16  7 

Nelson 

20 

3.170  14  6 

79-93 

412     3  9 

Picton 

19 

2,130     8  7 

89-20 

291  10  7 

Total     .     . 

l,19i 

316,108  15  2 

67-14 

— 

In  1879  there  were  8,000  miles  of  telegraph  wire  for 
the  conveyance  of  messages  in  the  colony.  The  number 
of  miles  is  now  probably  considerably  greater.  A  sub- 
marine telegraph  cable  unites  New  Zealand  with  the 
Australian  continent. 


Cities  and  Prin'cipal  Towns. — The  progress  of  New 
Zealand,  as  shown  by  the  growth  of  its  cities  and  towns, 
is  something  marvellous,  remembering;  that  little  more 
than  forty  yeetrs  have  elapsed  since  it  became  a  British 
colony,  and  remembering  also  the  many  troubles  it  has 
passed  through  in  the  course  of  its  brief  history.  The 
Rev.  James  Buller,  in  his  useful  and  interesting  work 
entitled  "New  Zealand,  Past  and  Present,"  after  contrast- 
ing the  means  of  travelling  some  thirty-nine  years  ago 
— when  the  only  roads  were  the  native  war  paths — with 
those  of  the  present  day,  when  nearly  all  the  districts 
which  are  not  yet  supplied  with   railways    have  good 
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roads  and  an  excellent  coach-service,  goes  on  to  point 
out  the  alteration  which  has  taken  place  in  the  aspect 
of  the  towns  within  his  recollection.  He  says,  "  In  the 
early  stage  of  our  colonial  history,  our  towns  were  little 
more  than  misshapen  collections  of  tents,  huts,  and 
shanties.  The  streets,  so  called,  were  quagmires  in  wet 
weather.  Delicate  ladies  did  not  despise  a  bullock-cart 
as  a  means  of  locomotion.  But  what  do  we  now  see  ? 
Beautiful  cities,  containing  from  20,000  to  85,000  people 
in  each  ;  well-paved  streets,  lighted  with  gas,  crowded 
with  vehicles  of  all  kinds,  and  adorned  with  stately 
buildings,  which  compare  favourably  with  those  in  the 
best  English  towns.  There  are  many  smaller  towns,  with 
a  population  ranging  from  2,000  to  7,000.  There  are 
fifteen  towns  with  from  1,000  to  2,000  inhabitants  in 
each;  and  besides  these  are  forty  more  with  from  100 
to  500.  In  some  of  the  larger  towns,  steam  trams  are 
used.  Museums,  libraries,  mechanics'  institutes,  etc., 
are  found  in  all  of  them.  Public  parks,  gardens,  and 
show  grounds  are  also  provided.  The  annual  agricultural, 
horticultural,  and  art  exhibitions,  are  all  on  a  very  con- 
siderable scale." 

Not  only  in  the  altered  aspect  of  the  towns,  but  also 
in  the  rapid  increase  of  the  population  of  the  country 
generally,  the  progress  of  the  colony  is  most  strikingly 
shown.  The  population  of  the  whole  of  New  Zealand 
at  the  last  census,  taken  in  December,  1879,  was  estimated 
at  403,729.  This  did  not  include  the  native  population, 
which  in  1878  was  computed  at  about  42,800. 

The  following  is  a  brief  description  of  some  of  the 
principal  cities  and  towns  of  the  colony  : — 

Wellington,  the  present  capital  and  seat  of  government 
of  New  Zealand,  is  situated  on  the  harbour  of  Port 
Nicholson,  near  the  eastern  entrance  of  Cook's  Strait.     It 
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was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Wellington, 
one  of  the  districts  of  the  South  Island.  Port  Nicholson 
is  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  colony.  It  is  com- 
pletely land-locked  ;  and  the  position  of  the  city  on  its 
shores,  surrounded  as  it  is  by  hills,  the  sides  of  which  are 
dotted  with  villas,  is  exceedingly  picturesque.  Nearly 
all  the  buildino-s — even  the  Government  House — are 
of  wood,  on  account  of  earthquakes ;  but  recently  the 
colonists  have  begun  to  erect  their  houses  and  public 
buildings  of  more  substantial  material.  It  is  a  busy 
thrivinor  town,  with  a  steam-tram  running  from  end  to 
end,  and  has  good  churches,  excellent  public  buildings, 
and  extensive  wharves.  There  are  also  handsome  public 
and  botanical  gardens,  Anthony  Trollope,  in  his  "  New 
Zealand,"  thus  describes  the  city :  "  The  town  of  Wel- 
lington, now  the  capital  of  the  colony,  stands  high  up  in 
a  bay  which  was  originally  called  Port  Nicholson,  and  is 
still  so  named  on  the  map.  The  site  as  seen  from  the 
sea  is  very  lovely,  as  the  town  is  surrounded  by  hills, 
and  is  open  only  to  the  water.  It  reminded  me  much 
of  St,  Thomas — among  the  Virgin  Islands  ;  but  in  appear- 
ance only.  St.  Thomas  is  one  of  the  most  unhealthy 
places  frequented  by  man,  whereas  there  is  perhaps  no 
spot  more  healthy  than  Wellington,  It  is,  however,  noted 
for  being  windy,  and  the  character  seems  to  be  deserved." 
The , population  of  Wellington  in  December,  1879,  was 
21,582, 

Christchurch,  the  former  capital  of  the  provincial  dis- 
trict of  Canterbury,  is  situated  near  the  east  coast  of 
the  South  Island.  It  is  distant  about  eight  miles  from 
its  seaport,  Port  Lyttleton,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  a  railway  which  passes  through  a  tunnel  piercing  the 
range  of  hills  which  separates  the  town  from  the  harbour. 
Che  town  was  founded  in  1850,  by  a  Church  of  England 
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Association  which  bore  the  name  of  the  "  Canterbury 
Pilgrims."  The  older  buildings  are  in  the  Mediaeval  style, 
and  the  streets  have  ecclesiastical  names.  The  streets, 
which  have  asphalt  pavements,  are  arranged  on  the  rect- 
angular plan.  Canterbury  possesses  a  park,  a  college,  a 
training  school,  and  a  museum. 

Situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon,  a  pure  and  limpid 
stream,  and  commanding  lovely  views  of  the  distant 
snow-clad  Alps,  the  city  may  be  regarded  as  possessing 
great  natural  advantages,  while  its  comfortable  and 
English  appearance  renders  it  an  attractive  residence  for 
emigrants  from  the  old  country.  Many  of  the  houses 
and  some  of  the  churches  are,  like  those  of  Wellington, 
built  of  wood,  on  account  of  the  earthquakes  by  which 
the  district  from  time  to  time  is  visited.  A  road  across 
the  mountains,  constructed  at  great  expense,  affords 
communication  with  the  towns  of  the  west  coast,  viz., 
Hokitika,  Greymouth,  and  Westport,  to  which  places 
coaches  run  twice  a  week.  The  mountain  scenery  on 
the  way  is  described  as  most  magnificent.  The  popula- 
tion of  Christchurch  in  1878  was  nearly  25,000. 

Dunedin,  the  capital  of  Otago,  is  situated  on  the  south- 
east coast  of  the  South  Island,  eight  miles  from  Port 
Chalmers,  its  seaport.  The  town  was  founded  in  1848, 
by  colonists  connected  with  the  Free  Church  of  Scotiand. 
At  the  back  of  the  town  rise  hills,  the  sides  of  which  are 
dotted  with  villas  and  terraces  of  houses.  It  comprises 
upwards  of  ninety  streets,  many  of  which  are  between 
sixty  and  seventy  feet  wide.  The  main  street  is  two 
miles  and  a  half  long.  There  is  a  large  public  park, 
and  the  public  buildings  are  handsome  and  commodious, 
Mr.  Anthony  Trollope  says,  "Dunedin  is  a  remarkably 
handsome  town — and,  when  its  age  is  considered,  a  town 
which  may  be  said  to  be  remarkable  in  every  way.     The 
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main  street  has  no  look  of  newness  about  it.  The 
liouses  are  well  built,  and  the  public  buildings,  banks, 
and  churches  are  large,  commodious,  and  ornamental." 
Population  in  1878,  22,490  ;   in  1880,  nearly  35,000. 

Invercargill,  the  most  southerly  of  all  the  important 
settlements  of  New  Zealand,  is  situated  on  Foveaux 
Straits,  twenty  miles  from  its  seaport,  Bluff  Harbour, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  railway.  It  is  a  rising 
town,  and  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Southland 
district.  In  1878  it  contained  a  population  of  3,753. 
From  Invercargill,  Lake  Wakatipu,  considered  one  of 
the  finest  bits  of  scenery  in  the  colony,  can  be  easily 
reached. 

Holdtika,  on  the  west  coast  of  the  South  Island,  is,  like 
Greymouth,  a  mining  town.  It  was  the  former  capital  of 
Westland,  and  at  the  time  of  the  gold  discoveries  was  of 
considerable  importance.  It  is  a  well-built  town,  with 
broad  streets,  but  suffers  from  the  drawback  which  is 
common  to  all  the  towns  on  the  west  coast,  of  having 
a  harbour  which  is  only  available  for  small  vessels,  on 
account  of  the  sand-bar  which  obstructs  its  entrance. 
The  scenery  around  Hokitika  is,  however,  magnificent, 
comprising  some  of  the  grandest  portions  of  the  Alpine 
range  culminating  in  the  glaciers  of  Mount  Cook. 

Nelson,  situated  at  the  extremity  of  Blind  Bay,  is  the 
most  northern  port  of  the  South  Island.  It  was  the 
former  capital  of  the  provincial  district  of  Nelson.  The 
climate  is  considered  one  of  the  best  in  the  colonies,  and 
the  situation  is  very  beautiful.  As  a  quiet  place  of  resi- 
dence, it  is  delightful,  but  it  is  not  of  great  commercial 
importance.  Anthony  Trollope,  speaking  of  this  town, 
says,  "  Though  sleepy,  it  seemed  to  be  happy.  I  was 
there  about  the  beginning  of  September — a  winter  month 
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— and  nothing  could  be  sweeter  or  more  pleasant  than 
the  air.  The  summer  heats  are  not  great,  and  all  Eucrli.sh 
fruits  and  grass  and  shrubs  grow  at  Nelson  with  more 
than  English  profusion.  Every  house  was  neat  and  pretty. 
The  site  is,  I  think,  as  lovely  as  that  of  any  town  I  ever 
saw.  Merely  to  breathe  there,  and  to  dream,  and  to  look 
around,  was  a  delight." 

Wanganui.  Passing  to  the  North  Island,  we  find  the 
rising  town  of  Wanganui  situated  on  Cook's  Strait,  120 
miles  to  the  north  of  Wellington.  A  railway  connecting 
the  two  places  is  almost  completed,  and  in  the  meantime 
the  transit  can  be  made  either  by  coach  or  by  steamer. 
In  either  case  the  journey  is  made  through  some  very 
fine  scenery.  Wanganui  is  situated  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name, — navigable  for  ships  of  moderate  size,  and 
spanned  by  a  handsome  iron  bridge,  700  feet  long. 
Wanganui  is  the  centre  of  an  extensive  trade,  and  bids 
fair  to  be  a  place  of  considerable  importance.  Its  popu- 
lation in  1879  was  about  3,000. 

Keiv  Plymouth,  the  former  capital  of  the  pro^'incial 
district  of  Taranaki,  is  situated  on  the  south-west  coast 
of  the  North  Island.  It  has  only  an  open  roadstead, 
passengers  being  compelled  to  land  in  surf-boats.  Iron, 
in  the  form  of  iron-sand,  is  found  in  large  quantities  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  works  have  been  established  foi' 
the  extraction  of  the  metal.  The  Rev.  James  Buller  savs 
of  this  town,  "  It  looks  Avell  from  the  sea,  the  ground 
gradually  sloping  upwards  from  the  beach,  and  a  dark- 
green  belt  of  bush  still  rising  in  the  middle  distance,  until 
the  landscape  culminates  in  a  glorious  background  of  the 
majestic  snow-clad  cone  of  Mount  Egmont.  The  central 
point  of  the  foreground  is  Marsland  Hill,  crowned  with 
the  Immigration  Barracks — most  commodious,  but  cer- 
tainlj"  not  prepossessing  in  appearance.     In  front  and  to 
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the  right  and  left  of  this  point  churches  and  other  build- 
ings are  seen  peeping  from  amidst  the  trees,  which  have 
been  plentifully  planted  by  the  settlers.  Taranaki,  of 
which  fine  district  New  Plj'raouth  is  the  chief  town,  has 
been  aptly  compared  with  Devonshire  in  England.  It  is 
well  watered,  beautifully  wooded,  and  has  a  most  fertile 
soil.  It  was  laid  waste  in  the  unhappy  war  which  began 
in  1860.  It  has  now  far  more  than  recovered  its  former 
condition,  and  is  in  a  very  prosperous  state."  The  pojju- 
lation  of  New  Plymouth  in  1878  was  2,G78. 

A  uckland  is  situated  in  the  northern  peninsula  of  the 
North  Island,  on  a  neck  of  land  only  four  miles  in  width. 
To  the  east  is  the  Hauraki  Gulf  and  Waitemata  harbour, 
and  to  the  west  is  Manukau,  or  Symonds'  harbour.  It  is 
built  on  the  banks  of  the  Waitemata  river — an  important 
stream.  From  its  position,  Auckland  has  been  somewhat 
exti'avagantly  compared  to  "Corinth  for  commerce,  and 
Naples  for  beauty."  It  was  founded  in  1840,  and  soon 
became  recognised  as  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Auckland.  It  is  a  rapidly  increasing  town  ;  for  the  popu- 
lation, which  in  1878  was  only  13,731,  had  reached  nearly 
2G,000  in  1880.  The  surrounding  district  is  covered  with 
orchards  and  vineyards,  and  dotted  with  pleasant  villas. 
It  has  good  streets,  fine  public  buildings,  and  a  handsome 
"  domain "  and  public  park.  The  suburb  of  Remuera, 
which  contains  the  residences  of  the  wealthier  inhabitants, 
is  very  picturesque.  There  are  many  native  settlements 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Auckland. 

Kainer,  the  former  capital  of  the  Hawke  Bay  district,  is 
situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  North  Island,  towards  the 
southern  extremity  of  Hawke  Bay.  It  is  a  "  pretty  and 
prosperous  town,"  and  has  the  advantage  of  a  good  and 
dry  climate — one  of  the  best,  in  fact,  in  the  whole  of  the 
islands.     Its  harbour,  Poi't  Napier,  is  small,  and  will  not 
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at  present  accommodate  vessels  of  any  great  size :  larger 
vessels  have  to  anchor  in  the  open  roadstead.  A  railwaj^, 
connecting  Xapier  with  Wellington,  will  soon  be  com- 
pleted.    The  population  of  Napier  in  1878  was  8,368. 

There  are  many  other  towns  of  less  importance,  amongst 
which  may  be  mentioned  Lyttelton,  the  seaport  of  Christ- 
church,  with  a  population  of  about  3,000;  Grahanistown, 
a  mining  settlement  on  the  Thames  srold  disfiTfinofs,  thirtv 
miles  from  Auckland,  with  a  population  of  over  '2,000  ; 
Shortland,  also  on  the  Thames  diggings;  Colling  wood, 
on  Massacre  Bay;  Grei/mouth,  a  mining  town  on  the 
west  coast  of  the  South  Island;  Blenheim  and  Picfon,  in 
Marlborough;  Gisborne,  on  Poverty  Bay;  CanvphelUown, 
on  the  Bluff  of  Southland  ;  Akaroa,  the  French  port  on 
Banks  Peninsula ;  and  Kaiajooi,  on  the  Courtenay. 

The  Maories.* — The  native  inhabitants  of  New 
Zealand  are  so  interesting  as  a  race,  and  their  history  is 
so  bound  up  with  that  of  the  colony,  that  they  deserve 
more  than  a  passing  notice.  Although  geographically  so 
near  to  each  other,  nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  the 
contrast  between  the  Maories  and  the  degraded  aborigines 
of  the  Australian  continent.  Instead  of  the  stunted 
forms,  prominent  abdomens,  retreating  foreheads,  and  low 
type  of  intellect  which  constitute  the  main  characteristics 
of  the  Australian  Bushmen,  we  find  amongst  the  natives 
of  New  Zealand  tall,  robust,  well-knit  frames,  handsome 
and  intelligent  countenances,  and  an  aptitude  for  mental 
and  social  improvement  which  is  truly  surprising.  The 
Maories  have  straight  dark  hair,  an  olive  complexion,  and 
well-proportioned  hands  and  feet.  Formerly  the  practice 
of  tattooing  the  body  was  almost  universal  amongst 
them :  now  it  is  passing  away,  with  other  old  customs. 

*  Pronounced  moicries,  tlie   oio  being  sounded  as  in  hoic  and 
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In  their  original  state,  before  the  advent  of  the  white 
man,  the  Maories,  although  shocking  cannibals,  were  in 
many  respects  far  in  advance  of  most  other  savage  tribes. 
Those  who  first  visited  their  shores  found  them  nume- 
rous and  prosperous,  with  their  own  system  of  religion 
and  laws.  They  lived  in  well-built  houses,  and  their 
weapons,  canoes,  and  household  utensils  were  well  made 
and  highly  ornamented.  They  possessed  a  calendar,  and 
understood  the  points  of  the  compass.  Their  religion 
was  particularl}^  interesting.  Though  they  believed  in  a 
future  state,  and  were  not  idolaters,  they  had  little  idea 
of  one  supreme  God,  but  had  an  elaborate  system  of 
mythology,  which  bore  many  traces  of  having  been  derived 
from  that  of  the  ancient  world.  At  the  same  time,  some 
of  their  rites,  such  as  sacrificial  ofl:erings  and  circumcision, 
pointed  to  a  Jewish  origin.  They  were  constant!}'  at 
war  amongst  themselves ;  and  although,  before  guns  were 
introduced  by  the  white  settlers,  their  weapons  were  not 
very  formidable — consisting  principally  of  javelins,  spears, 
and  stones  flung  from  slings — yet  their  inter-tribal 
conflicts  were  often  very  fatal,  and  were  rendered  the 
more  horrible  from  the  prisoners  being  almost  invariably 
cooked  and  eaten.  This  slaughter  of  prisoners  was  even 
in  more  recent  times  sometimes  carried  on  to  a  frightful 
extent.  According  to  Dr.  Thompson,  "  in  1822,  Hongi's 
army  ate  .'300  persons  after  the  capture  of  Totara  on 
the  river  Thames  ;  and  in  1836,  during  the  Rotura  war, 
sixty  beings  were  killed  and  eaten  in  two  days."  It  is 
believed  that  even  within  the  last  few  years  the  practice 
has  been  secretly  indulged  in  bj'  the  native  tribes  in 
some  of  the  remote  inland  districts. 

Like  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  the 
New  Zealanders  were  an  almost  amphibious  race.  I  was 
assured  by  a  gentleman  who  had  for  many  years  lived 
amongst  them  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  colony,  that  some 
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of  their  exploits  in  the  sea  were  truly  marvellous.  In 
the  part  of  the  country  in  which  he  resided,  the  young 
men — and  in  some  cases  even  the  young  women — would 
s\vira  out  into  the  surf  to  fight  the  sharks  which  abounded 
on  the  coast,  and  whose  Hesh  was  used  by  them  as  an 
article  of  food.  Their  only  weapon  was  a  knife  carried 
between  the  teeth.  They  were  nearly  always  victorious. 
Swimming  round  and  diving  under  the  shark  with  sur- 
prising agility,  they  would  seize  an  opportunity  to  plunge 
their  knife  into  the  belly  of  their  adversary,  until  after 
repeated  wounds  he  was  despatched.  It  was,  as  may  be 
imagined,  a  hazardous  encounter,  and  every  now  and  then 
one  of  these  adventurous  swimmers  paid  the  penalty  of 
his  rashness  with  his  life. 

Although  the  word  Maori  is  said  to  mean  indiofenous, 
yet  the  current  traditions  amongst  the  natives  point  to 
the  fact  that  they  originally  came  either  from  the  Navi- 
gator or  Sandwich  group  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  somewhere 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  chiefs 
and  othei's  who  owned  land  traced  their  pedigree  direct 
from  the  first  settlers,  and  they  still  adduce  this  descent 
as  their  title  to  territory.  Always  a  brave  and  warlike 
race,  the  Maories  naturally  resented  what  appeared  to 
them  as  an  unjust  appropriation  of  their  native  soil  by 
the  white  man,  but  even  in  their  wars  they  sometimes 
proved  themselves  generous  and  even  chivalrous  foes. 
In  spite  of  the  disasters  which  attended  some  of  the 
earlier  missions,  the  Maories  were  not  slow  to  embrace 
the  tenets  of  Christianity,  and  were  gradually  induced  to 
forsake  the  revolting  cannibalism  which  had  so  long  pre- 
vailed amongst  them. 

The  Maories  did  not  escape  the  disastrous  effects  which 
the  first  contact  with  white  settlers  seems  almost  inva- 
riably to  produce  upon  coloured  races.  They  at  first 
acquired  the  vices,  without  copying  the  virtues,  of  civili- 
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zation.  Drunkenness,  disease,  and  war  carried  off  their 
thousands  of  victims,  rapidly  thinning  the  ranks  of  the 
once  numerous  tribes,  until  it  is  computed  that  at  the 
present  time  there  exist  only  about  40,000  native  inhabi- 
tants out  of  the  100,000  that  were  found  in  New  Zealand 
in  Captain  Cook's  time.  Those  who  now  remain  are  for 
the  most  part  prosperous,  and  in  some  cases  even  wealthy, 
as  some  of  the  tribes  have  made  large  sums  of  money  by 
the  sale  of  their  lands.  As  has  been  seen,  they  send 
representatives  to  Parliament,  and  take  a  considerable 
interest  in  politics.  They  do  not,  however,  amalgamate 
at  all  freely  with  the  white  settlers,  whom  they  regard 
with  suspicion,  especially  in  the  matter  of  the  sale  of  land. 
They  have  formed  a  land  league  amongst  themselves, 
and  can  now  seldom  be  induced  to  part  witH  any  portion 
of  the  territories  that  remain  to  them.  By  far  the  greater 
number  have  retired  to  the  central  portion  of  the  North 
Island.  Here  they  live  in  their  own  way,  and  obey  their 
own  laws.  Two  of  their  old  customs,  that  of  "tapu" 
(perhaps  the  same  word  as  the  "  taboo  "  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands)  and  "muru,"  were  stiU  in  full  force  when  Mr. 
Trollope  visited  New  Zealand  not  many  years  since,  and 
are  amusingly  described  by  him. 

The  same  author  with  a  few  graphic  touches  describes 

a  New  Zealand  chief  as  he  saw  him  in  1874.     The  pic- 

Iture  is  too  good  to  be  omitted  :  "  At  Horokiwi  we  dined 

and  slept ;  and  the  governor,  whose  guests  we  were,  asked 

t  an  old  chieftain  who  was  coming  along  the  coast  to  dine 

with  us.     He  was  tattooed  all  over,  up  to  his  hair,  and 

round  almost  to  the  nape  of  his  neck,  and  he  wore  a  great 

chimney-pot  hat,  about  fifteen  inches  high,  as  some  men 

used  to  wear  in  London  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.     He 

j  was  very  careful  with  his  hat,  and  ate  his  dinner  solemnly, 

1  with  excellent  appetite.     When  asked  his  opinion  about 

this  and  that  other  Maori  chief,  he  shook  his  head  in 
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disgust.  They  were  all  bad  men,  and  had  had  too  much 
land  awarded  to  them.  He  rode  a  wretched  old  horse, 
and  said  that  he  was  going  about  for  pleasure,  to  spend  a 
month  amono-  his  friends." 

The  Maories  are  regarded  by  many  as  a  doomed  people, 
and  it  is  feared  that  before  many  years  have  passed  away 
they  will,  as  a  race,  have  ceased  to  exist.  ^Ir.  Bailer, 
however,  takes  a  more  hopeful  view,  and  his  opinion 
should  have  m-eat  weirrht  from  the  leno-th  of  time  he  has 
resided  in  the  colonies.  He  thus  speaks  of  the  present 
condition  and  prospects  of  the  Maories:  "The  Maories 
are  a  people  of  great  capacity,  and  open  to  civilizing  in- 
fluences. There  are  few  of  them  wdio  cannot  now  read 
and  write  their  own  language.  They  can  learn  anything 
to  which  they  choose  to  apply  themselves.  They  know 
something  of  the  principles  of  mechanics,  such  as  the  use 
of  the  inclined  plane,  the  lever,  the  drill,  the  screw,  and  the 
pulley.  They  havei names  for  everything  that  grows  in  the 
soil,  that  flies  in  the  air,  or  that  swims  in  the  water.  They 
are  very  independent,  and  live  apart  from  the  settlers,  in 
their  own  villages.  For  the  purpose  of  trade,  politics,  or 
pleasure,  they  come  into  the  towns,  but  few  of  them  live 
there.     They  are  still  the  ow^ners  of  millions  of  acres  of 

land,  and  are  very  jealous  of  their  rights Though 

very  few  of  them  have  yet  acquired  the  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish, all  of  them  command  enousfh  of  it  to  make  baro-ains  • 
they  are,  however,  now  fully  alive  to  the  importance 
of  the  English  tongue,  for  they  are  politicians,  merchants, 
and  landowners.  For  the  adult  it  is  a  hard  task  to  pro- 
nounce English,  but  as  many  as  two  thousand  of  their 
children  are  now  learning  it  in  schools,  subsidized  by  the 
Government,  and  supplemented  by  fees  from  the  parents. 
In  this  way,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  they  will  in  time  become 
ancflicised,  and  that  will  be  a  sfreat  factor  in  etfectinw  an 
amalgamation By  many  it  is  a  foregone  conclu- 
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sion  that  they  are  a  doomed  race  ;  and  if  the  present  rate 
of  diminution  continue,  they  cannot  long  exist  as  a 
people.  But  it  may  not.  I  am  not  without  hope  that 
they  will  learn  to  be  more  faithful  to  sanitary  laws,  and 
so  turn  the  corner.  An  analgamation  of  the  two  races 
of  Maories  and  Ano-lo-Saxons  is  much  to  be  desired." 

Perhaps  no  more  striking  instance  can  be  given  of  the 
way  in  which  the  Maories  have  adapted  themselves  to  the 
spirit  of  the  times  than  the  readiness  they  have  shown  to 
take  advantao-e  of  the  fame  of  the  lakes  and  terraces  of 
Rotomahana — situated  in  the  heart  of  their  own  territory 
— to  levy  upon  sight-seers  most  exorbitant  charges  for 
their  services  as  guides,  boatmen,  etc.  So  high  were  these 
demands,  that  the  ubiquitous  ]\Iessrs.  Cook  considered  it 
necessary  to  send  an  agent  to  negotiate  with  the  chiefs. 
After  a  solemn  palaver  with  the  "  committee  of  Ngati 
Hinemeti,  actinsr  on  behalf  of  the  several  Maori  chiefs 
interested,"  a  fixed  and  satisfactory  tariff  was  arranged. 
Messrs.  Cook's  tourist  tickets  are  now  accepted  by  the 
same  race  who,  little  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  would 
not  have  hesitated  to  kill  and  eat  any  white  stranger  wlio 
micrht  have  ventured  amongst  them  ! 

'  Scenery  and  points  of  interest. — Apart  from  the 
interest  attaching  to  the  progress  of  the  colony,  as  shown 
in  the  size  and  prosperity  of  its  towns  and  the  increasing 
importance  of  its  industries  and  commerce.  New  Zealand 
possesses  much  in  the  way  of  scenery  and  natural  history 
that  is  well  worth  a  long  journey  to  see.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  Messrs.  Cook's  tickets  have  found  their 
way  even  to  some  of  the  remoter  districts  of  the  islands, 
yet  much  of  the  country  is  still  untrodden  by  the  general 
run  of  tourists,  and  possesses  even  now  some  of  the 
charms  of  freshness.  In  the  matter  of  scenery  there  is 
probably  no  country  in  the  world  that  comprises  so  much 
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variety  in  so  small  a  compass.  There  is  lake  scenery- 
equal  to  that  of  Scotland,  mountain  scenery  similar  to 
that  of  Switzerland,  volcanic  scenery  even  more  wonder- 
ful than  that  of  Iceland,  semi-tropical  forest  scenery  not 
unlike  that  of  South  America ;  besides  some  unique  fea- 
tures such  as  the  pink  and  white  terraces  of  Rotomahana, 
which  are  peculiar  to  New  Zealand  itself. 

The  scenery  of  the  two  islands  is,  as  we  should  expect 
from  their  geological  formation,  widely  different.  In  the 
North  Island  is  to  be  found  the  peculiar  beauty  derived 
from  the  wild  rugged  desolation  of  volcanic  upheavals, 
mingled  with  the  luxuriant  growths  of  semi-tropical 
vegetation ;  wliile  the  South  Island  presents  the  quieter 
features  and  more  solemn  grandeur  of  a  primary  forma- 
tion, with  its  lofty  mountain  ranges  and  inland  lakes. 

In  the  limits  of  the  present  chapter  it  will  be  possible 
only  to  indicate  very  briefly  a  few  of  the  best  districts 
for  scenery. 

We  will  first  take  the  South  Island,  with  Invercargill 
as  a  starting-point.  From  this  town  the  tourist  can, 
without  any  great  fatigue,  make  the  journey  to  Lake 
Wakatipu,  shortened  by  the  colonists  into  "  Wakatip," 
situated  towards  the  centre  of  the  southern  portion  of 
the  island.  The  distance  from  Invercargill  is  about 
seventy  miles,  and  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of 
the  journey  can  now,  I  believe,  be  performed  by  rail. 
Near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake  is  Kingstown, 
and  from  this  place  a  steamer  crosses  to  Queenstown  on 
the  opposite  shore,  and  also  makes  trips  from  the  latter 
place  round  the  northern  portion  of  the  lake.  The 
scenery  is  very  grand :  the  mountains,  with  their  glaciers 
and  snow-covered  summits,  surround  the  lake  on  every 
side.  To  the  soutli-west  of  Wakatip  are  Lake  Teanua 
and  Lake  Manipori,  the  scenery  of  which  is  said 
to  be  very  fine ;   and  on  the  south-west  are   a   series 
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of  sounds  somewhat  resembling  the  fiords  of  Norway. 
This  district  is  very  sparsely  inhabited,  and  is  somewhat 
diiScult  of  access,  but  the  wild  beauty  of  its  scenery 
will  well  repay  any  one  who  is  sufficiently  enterprising 
to  explore  it.  From  Lake  Wakatip  the  tourist  can, 
if  he  prefers  to  do  so,  go  on  to  Dunedin  by  coach,  instead 
of  returning  to  Invercaro-ill. 

The  journey  from  Dunedin  to  Christchurch  can  be 
made  either  by  rail  or  by  steamer.  When  at  Christ- 
church,  a  tourist  who  is  in  tolerably  robust  health  should 
not  miss  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the  district  of 
Westland  on  the  western  coast  of  the  island.  The 
mountain  road  along  which  the  journey  is  performed 
has  been  made  at  great  expense  (some  £150,000),  and 
passes  through  some  of  the  most  magnificent  scenery 
in  the  island,  comprising  the  glaciers  of  Mount  Cook 
and  all  the  grandeur  of  the  Southern  Alps.  A  coach 
runs  twice  a  week  from  Christchurch  to  the  principal 
towns  of  the  west  coast — Hokitika,  Greymouth,  Westport, 
etc.  The  journey  each  way  occupies  two  days.  Hokitika 
and  most  of  the  other  towns  of  the  west  coast  owe  their 
origin  to  the  gold  discoveries ;  and  now  that  the  gold 
rush  has  ceased,  and  steady  mining  operations  ai-e  alone 
carried  on  in  the  district,  these  towns,  although  they 
have  perhaps  lost  some  of  their  importance,  are  much 
more  pleasant  as  places  of  sojourn  than  they  were 
formerly.  The  climate  of  this  part  of  the  colony  is, 
however,  too  rough,  damp,  and  rainy  for  invalids,  and 
those  who  are  suffering  from  any  pulmonary  complaint 
should  make  only  a  very  short  stay  in  the  district. 

In  the  North  Island,  the  tourist  in  search  of  the 
picturesque  should  make  his  head-quarters  at  Auckland. 
The  town  itself  is  pleasant,  and  the  surrounding  district 
is  full  of  interest.  Maories  and  half-castes,  who  in 
Dunedin  and  Invercargill  are  rarely,  if.  ever,  to  be  seen, 
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are  constantly  met  with  in  the  streets  of  Auckland;' 
and  their  pahs  or  settlements  abound  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Excursions  can  be  made  northwards  to  the  lovely 
island  of  Kawau,  the  residence  of  Sir  George  Grey;  to 
the  Wai-Wera  hot  springs,  where  the  hotel  accommo- 
dation is  said  now  to  be  amongst  the  best  in  the  colony ; 
and  to  the  beautiful  Bay  of  Islands,  with  its  delicious 
climate  and  picturesque  scenery.  The  interest  of  the 
North  Island,  however,  culminates  in  the  volcanic 
district  which  lies  between  the  mountain  of  Tona-ariro — 
itself  an  active  volcano  6,000  feet  high — and  the  shores 
of  the  Bay  of  Plenty.  The  whole  of  this  region  is  like 
a  huge  cauldron.  Craters,  geysers,  boiling  springs,  hot 
lakes,  sulphur  lakes,  mud  pools;  jets  which  discharge 
gas,  jets  w^hich  puff  out  steam,  and  jets  which  throw  up 
mud,  abound  in  every  direction.  In  some  places  the 
crust  of  earth  is  so  thin  that  the  thrust  of  a  walkino-- 
stick  is  sufficient  to  break  it.  Near  the  centre  of  the 
district  is  the  largest  lake  of  New  Zealand,  Lake  Taupo. 
This  is  itself  an  immense  ancient  crater  which  has  be- 
come filled  with  water.  Most  of  the  other  lakes  of  the 
North  Island  bear  traces  of  the  same  volcanic  orio'in. 

But  the  lions  of  the  whole  district  are  the  remarkable 
pink  and  white  terraces  of  Rotomahana.  These  may 
be  briefly  described  as  a  series  of  lofty  terraces  formed 
of  fantastic  incrustations — coloured  deep  pink  in  the 
one  case,  pinkish  white  in  the  other — deposited  by  the 
constantly  overflowing  water  from  a  hot  lake  situated 
on  their  summit.  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope's  description 
of  these  terraces  is  so  forcible  and  graphic,  that  I  must 
be  excused  if  I  give  it  in  extenso :  "  The  glory  of  Roto 
Mahana  is  in  the  terraces.  There  are  the  white  terraces 
on  the  side  on  which  we  had  slept,  and  the  ]nnk  terraces 
across  the  lake.  I  will  endeavour,  in  describing  these, 
to  avoid  any  word  that  may  seem  to  savour  of  science — 
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being  altogether  ignorant  in  such  matters — and  will 
endeavour  simply  to  say  what  I  saw  and  felt.  These 
terraces  are  formed  of  a  soft  friable  stone,  which  is 
deposited  by  the  waters  streaming  down  from  the  hot 
pools  above.  The  white  terraces  are  in  form  the  finer 
of  the  two.  They  are  about  three  hundred  feet  in  width, 
and  rise  nearly  two  hundred  in  height  from  the  lake. 
As  you  ascend  from  the  bottom,  you  step  along  a  raised 
fretwork  of  stone,  as  fine  as  chased  silver.  Among  this 
the  water  is  flowing,  so  that  dry  feet  are  out  of  the 
question;  but  the  fretwork,  if  the  feet  be  kept  on  it, 
assists  the  walker,  as  the  water,  though  it  runs  over  it, 
I  of  course  runs  deeper  through  it.  As  you  rise  higher 
and  higher,  the  water,  which  at  the  bottom  is  hardly 
more  than  tepid,  becomes  warmer  and  warmer.  And 
then,  on  one  terrace  after  another,  there  are  large  shell- 
like alabaster  baths,  holding  water  from  three  to  four 
feet  deep,  of  different  temperatures  as  the  bather  may 
desire  them.  Of  course  the  basins  are  not  alabaster, 
but  are  made  of  the  deposit  of  the  waters,  which  is,  I 
believe,  silica  ;  but  they  are  as  smooth  as  alabaster,  only 
softer.  And  on  the  outside  rims,  where  the  water  has 
run,  dripping  over,  century  after  century,  Nature  has 
carved  for  herself  wonderful  hanging  ornaments  and 
exquisite  cornices,  with  that  prolific  hand  which  never 
stints  itself  in  space  because  of  expense,  and  devotes  its 
endless  labour  to  front  and  rear  with  equal  persistency. 
On  the  top  terrace  is  the  boiling  lake  from  whence  the 
others  are  filled. 

"  We  had  swum  in  Roto  Mahana  early  in  the  morning; 
and  did  not  bathe  at  the  white  terraces,  having  been, 
specially  recommended  to  reserve  ourselves  for  those  on 
the  other  side.  So  we  crossed  the  lake  to  the  pink 
terraces.  In  form,  as  I  said  before,  the  white  terraces 
are  the  finer.     They  are  larger  and  higher,  and  the  spaces 
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between  the  pools  are  more  exquisitely  worked, — and  to 
i^y  eye  the  colour  was  preferable.  Both  are,  in  truth, 
pink.  Those  which  have  the  name  of  being  so  are 
brighter,  and  are  salmon-coloured.  They  are  formed 
after  the  same  fashion,  and  the  baths  are  constructed — 
of  course  by  nature — in  the  same  way.  But  those  which 
we  last  visited  were,  I  was  told,  more  delicious  to  the 
bather.  I  can,  indeed,  imagine  nothing  more  so.  The 
bather  undresses  upon  a  piece  of  dry  rock  a  few  j^ards 
distant,  and  is  in  his  bath  in  half  a  minute,  without  the 
chance  of  hurting  his  feet ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  properties 
of  the  stone  flooring  which  has  here  been  formed,  that  it 
does  not  hurt.  In  the  bath,  when  you  strike  your  chest 
against  it,  it  is  soft  to  the  touch  ;  j^ou  press  yourself 
against  it,  and  it  is  smooth  ;  you  lie  about  upon  it,  and, 
though  it  is  firm,  it  gives  to  you.  You  plunge  against 
the  sides,  driving  the  water  over  with  your  body,  but 
you  do  not  bruise  yourself;  you  go  from  one  bath  to 
another,  trying  the  warmth  of  each.  The  water  trickles 
from  the  one  above  to  the  one  below,  coming  from  the 
vast  boiling  pool  at  the  top,  and  the  lower  therefore  are 
less  hot  than  the  higher.  The  baths  are  shell-like  in 
shape,  like  vast  open  shells,  the  walls  of  which  are  con- 
cave, and  the  lips  ornamented  in  a  thousand  forms.  Four 
or  five  may  sport  in  one  of  them,  each  without  feeling 
the  presence  of  the  other.  I  have  never  heard  of  other 
bathing  like  this  in  the  world. 

"  And  from  the  pink  terraces,  as  you  lie  in  the  water, 
you  look  down  upon  the  lake  which  is  close  beneath  you, 
and  over  upon  the  green  broken  hills  which  come  down 
upon  the  lake.  The  scene  here,  from  the  pink  terraces, 
is  by  far  the  lovelier,  though  the  white  terraces  them- 
selves are  grander  in  their  forms.  It  is  a  spot  for  in- 
tense sensual  enjoyment,  and  there  comes  perhaps  some 
addition   to   the   feeling,  from  the  roughness  you  have 
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encountered  in  reaching  it;  a  delight  in  dallying  with 
it,  from  the  roughness  which  you  must  encounter  in 
leaving  it." 

This  remarkable  tract  of  country  was  formerly  some- 
what difficult  of  access,  but  now  there  are  at  least  two 
routes  by  which  the  tourist  can  reach  it  with  compara- 
tive ease ;  in  fact,  I  believe  that  the  whole  journey,  which 
formerly  occupied  some  two  or  three  weeks,  can  now,  if 
necessary,  be  performed  from  Auckland  and  back  in  five 
or  six  days.  The  journey  can  be  made  either  entirely 
by  land  or  partly  by  sea ;  in  the  latter  case  the  passenger 
is  taken  in  a  coasting  steamer  to  the  small  town  of 
Tauranga,  in  the  Bay  of  Plenty.  From  thence  the 
journey  is  made  by  coach,  or  on  horseback,  canoes  be- 
lonofincr  to  the  Maories  beingf  used  for  crossing  the  lakes, 
etc.  Fairly  good  accommodation  can  now,  I  believe,  be 
obtained  at  all  points  of  the  journey,  and  the  charges, 
though  high,  are  much  less  exorbitant  than  they  were 
formerly.  If  the  excursion  is  made  overland,  advantage 
is  taken  of  the  railway  which  now  runs  southward  from 
Auckland  for  a  considerable  distance  towards  the  centre 
of  the  island.  The  latter  part  of  the  journey  is  performed 
by  coach,  canoe,  etc.,  as  in  the  former  case. 

The  forests  of  New  Zealand  are  particularly  lovely,  and 
entirely  different  in  character  from  the  "  gum-tree  scrub  " 
of  Australia.  The  greater  humidity  of  the  climate  is 
shown  in  the  more  vivid  colouring  of  the  tree-foliage,  in 
the  luxuriant  undergrowth,  and  the  abundance  and  vigour 
of  the  parasitical  forms  of  vegetation.  In  their  general 
aspect  the  forests  somewhat  resemble  those  of  South 
America,  but  most  of  the  species  of  plants  are  peculiar  to 
New  Zealand.  Ferns  are  particularly  abundant,  and 
there  are  three  species  of  tree-ferns,  some  of  which  attain 
the  height  of  forty  feet.     These  and  the  palm  trees  give  a 
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semi-tropical  character  to  the  scenery,  "  The  floral  land- 
scape of  New  Zealand  may  be  divided  into  three  distinct 
kinds.  First,  there  is  the  primeval  forest,  composed  of 
lofty  pines  and  other  evergreen  trees  of  vast  size,  beneath 
the  shelter  of  which  flourish  the  tree-ferns  and  the  grace- 
ful nikau  palm  (Areca  sapida),  which  itself  grows  thirty 
feet  high.  All  this  forest  is  bound  together  and  rendered 
well-nigh  impassable  by  the  rope-like  stems  of  the  smilax, 
or  supple-jack.  The  whole  is  shaded  externally  from  the 
sun  by  the  lofty  canopy  of  foliage  overhead,  and  nourished 
by  the  ceaseless  moisture  that  drops  from  every  spray, 
rendering  these  antipodean  forests  rank  with  vegetation. 
Parasites  sprout  from  the  loftiest  trees,  while  mosses  and 
smaller  ferns  clothe  their  trunks  with  green,  carrying  a 
profusion  of  vegetable  life  up  into  their  topmost  branches. 
All  is  of  the  deepest  green,  and  amidst  the  gloom  an 
almost  unbroken  silence  reigns ;  whilst  the  warm,  damp, 
windless  air  is  laden  with  the  delicious  fragrance  of  the 
blossom  of  the  wax-like  pink  Jioya ;  and  the  tangled 
undergrowth  of  fuchsias  is  rendered  gay  by  the  large 
star-like  blossoms  of  a  species  of  white  clematis.  Coming 
suddenly  out  of  the  forest,  the  traveller  enters  upon  vast 
tracts  of  undulating  land,  without  a  tree,  except  here  and 
there  a  solitary  dracena  or  cordyline,  the  whole  being 
densely  covered  with  the  social  fern,  breast-high,  through 
which  wind  the  narrow  footpaths  of  the  natives.  The 
third  phase  of  vegetation  is  represented  by  the  swampy 
flats  near  the  lakes  and  rivers,  which  are  covered  with 
clumps  of  the  PJiormium  tenax,  or  New  Zealand  flax, 
and  clusters  of  a  sort  of  large  Tussack  grass,  (the  Ti/pha 
angustifolia,)  or  raupo  of  the  natives,  who  employ  it  for 
building  and  thatching  their  houses."  * 

The   lower  forms  of  vegetable   life  exhibit   in   New 
Zealand  some  remarkable  curiosities.     Some  of  the  fungi 
*  Silver's  Handbook  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
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are  bright  crimson,  and  some  are  luminous  at  night  by 
their  own  phosphoric  light ;  others  attain  a  gigantic  size. 
The  mosses  and  lichens  grow  with  great  luxuriance,  some 
of  the  cup-mosses  being  particularly  elegant.  One  of 
the  lichens  resembles  white  coral.  Amongst  the  most 
singular  things  found  in  the  forest  is  the  so-called 
"vegetable  caterpillar"  which  the  natives  have  named 
Aweto.  It  is  a  large  caterpillar,  from  the  head  of  which 
grows  a  long  fungus  bearing  seed-spurs  at  the  end.  The 
Maories  eat  this  caterpillar,  as  well  as  a  large  beetle 
which  lives  in  rotten  wood,  and  which  they  call 
Weta. 

The  flowers  natural  to  New  Zealand  are  not  numerous, 
but  some  of  the  forest  trees  and  shrubs  bear  very  beau- 
tiful blossoms.  Most  of  the  European  species,  however, 
grow  with  great  luxuriance.  The  gardens  in  Auckland 
are  filled  with  a  profusion  of  flowers  such  as  geraniums, 
fuschias,  etc.,  as  well  as  several  semi-tropical  plants,  all 
of  which  grow  in  the  open  air  all  the  year  round,  and 
often  attain  a  great  size. 

New  Zealand  has  no  indigenous  fruits  of  any  conse- 
quence, but  all  the  European  varieties  grow  in  the 
greatest  profusion.  Figs,  peaches,  grapes,  plums,  and 
melons  abound  ;  but,  as  in  Australia,  they  have  scarcely 
the  same  delicate  flavour  they  have  in  England. 

There  are  not  many  countries  in  the  world  with 
so  few  indigenous  animals  as  New  Zealand.  The  sole 
representatives  of  the  zoology  of  the  country  are  believed 
to  be  a  couple  of  species  of  bat  and  a  small  rat.  The 
latter  is  fast  disappearing,  if  it  has  not  already  disap- 
peared, before  its  more  voracious  European  relative,  which 
has  been  introduced  into  the  colony.  The  Maories  have 
always  had  a  small  domestic  dog,  but  it  is  probable  that 
they   originally  brought  it   with  them.     The   so-called 
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Avild  pigs  that  have  been  plentiful  in  the  islands  are 
the  descendants  of  the  pigs  which  were  introduced  by 
Captain  Cook. 

The  ornithology  of  New  Zealand  is  full  of  interest. 
Up  to  probably  200  or  300  years  ago  there  existed  a 
gigantic  race  of  wingless  birds  allied  to  the  cassowaries, 
and  called  by  the  natives  Moa.  From  the  skeletons  that 
have  been  found,  Professor  Owen  divides  the  family  into 
ten  species,  of  which  the  largest  attained  the  enormous 
height  of  ten  to  thirteen  feet.  It  is  believed  that  the 
natives  destroyed  these  birds  in  considerable  numbers 
when  they  first  came  to  the  islands,  so  that  they  gradually 
became  extinct.  In  some  places  heaps  of  the  bones  of 
moas  have  been  found,  all  of  them  broken,  leadinjr  to  the 
inference  that  the  marrow  had  been  extracted  and  eaten 
by  the  Maories.  In  one  case  a  perfect  and  unbroken 
egg  was  discovered.  A  species  of  Apteryx,  called  by  the 
natives  Kiwi,  and  closely  allied  to  the  moas,  still  exists 
in  some  of  the  more  remote  districts.  It  is  a  wincrless 
bird,  the  size  of  a  fowl ;  its  body  is  covered  with  hair- 
like feathers,  and  it  lays  a  solitary  egg  of  enormous 
dimensions  in  comparison  with  its  own  size. 

Some  of  the  more  curious  birds,  which  in  the  first 
days  of  colonization  were  tolerably  numerous,  are  now 
almost  extinct.  Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
"laughing  owl,"  a  night-bird  of  extraordinary  appearance. 
It  is  spotted  with  chestnut  and  black,  has  a  small  head 
and  beak,  long  legs,  and  green  feet.  There  was  also  a 
remarkable  nocturnal  parrot,  which  fed  on  the  ground 
at  night,  nibbling  the  gi-ass  like  a  rabbit.  The  "  parson- 
bird,"  so  called  from  two  tufts  of  white  feathers  on  the 
throat — the  rest  of  the  plumage  being  black — is  still 
tolerably  plentiful.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  rook. 
Several  species  of  wild  ducks  and  pigeons  are  found  in 
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'considerable  numbers,  and  are  not  only  much  esteemed 
/or  the  table,  but  afford  excellent  sport. 

Of  reptiles  there  are  very  few.  There  are  no  snakes 
of  any  kind — New  Zealand  in  this  respect  presenting  a 
marked  and  very  pleasing  contrast  to  Australia.  There 
are  a  few  species  of  harmless  lizards.  Insects  are  not 
particularly  numerous,  but  mosquitoes  are  found  plenti- 
fully in  the  marshy  districts. 

Fish  abound  on  the  coasts,  and  there  are  a  few  kinds 
in  the  rivers  of  New  Zealand.  More  than  150  species 
have  been  described,  many  of  which  are  very  valuable 
as  food,  and  afford  good  sport  to  those  who  are  fond  of 
fishing.  Sharks,  as  we  have  already  seen,  are  very 
numerous,  and  one  kind — the  "  tiger  shark  " — is  particu- 
larly ferocious. 

The  marine  mammalia  are  represented  by  several 
species  of  seals,  including  the  sea-lion,  sea-leopard,  and 
the  fur-seal.  There  is  also  a  species  of  porpoise  met 
with  on  the  coast,  called  the  New  Zealand  dolphin 
{Delphinus  Zelandice),  and  one  or  two  species  of  whales 
occasionally  visit  the  shores  of  the  colony. 

The  CLiarATE  of  New  Zealand. — It  will  greatly  help 
us  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the  climate  of  a  colony  such 
as  New  Zealand,  if  we  first  of  all  attentively  consider  the 
position,  surroundings,  and  physical  characteristics  of  the 
country  taken  as  a  whole.  It  will  then  be  easier  to 
appreciate  the  advantages  or  disadvantages,  in  point  of 
climate,  of  any  particular  district. 

The  following  facts  should  be  borne  in  mind : — 
(a)  New  Zealand  may  be  practically  regarded  as  a 
long  narrow  tract  of  land  stretching  for  a  distance  of  more 
than  a  thousand  miles  almost  due  north  and  south.  Its 
northern  extremity,  reaching  to  a  latitude  of  34°  south,  is 
nearly  in  the  same  parallel  as  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
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or  Buenos  Ayres  in  South  America;  whereas  its  most 
southern  point  is  in  the  latitude  of  47°  south,  considerably 
nearer  the  Pole  than  the  most  southern  point  of  Tasmania. 
It  will  be  observed  that  no  portion  of  the  colony  corre- 
sponds in  latitude  with  England,  which  lies  between  50^ 
N.  and  5G°  N. 

(6)  A  glance  at  a  map  of  the  world  will  show  us  that^ 
New  Zealand  is  placed  in  a  vast  ocean-belt  which 
stretches  around  the  globe  almost  without  a  break.  The 
"  brave  west  winds  "  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  which^ 
as  we  have  seen,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  gigantic 
cyclone,  blow  with  but  little  interruption  from  some  point 
between  north-west  and  south-west,  expend  their  full 
force  upon  the  western  shores  of  New  Zealand. 

(c)  These  winds  come  loaded  with  the  watery  vapour 
of  thousands  of  miles  of  ocean,  without  undergoing,  as  in 
Australia,  any  desiccating  process  by  passing  over  vast 
sandy  deserts. 

{d)  Both  the  principal  islands  of  the  New  Zealand 
group  are  mountainous,  and  the  ranges  for  the  most  part 
have  a  general  direction  parallel  to  the  western  coast-line. 
In  the  South  Island  this  is  especially  the  case — the  lofty 
Alpine  range  running  close  to  the  west  coast  throughout 
nearly  its  whole  length.  The  vapour-laden  winds  from 
the  west,  in  passing  over  these  mountain  ranges,  deposit 
much  of  their  moisture  in  the  form  of  rain  and  snow. 

(e)  The  various  districts  of  the  colony  present  great 
differences  as  regards  elevation.  Canterbury  Plains  have 
an  elevation  of  some  3,000  to  4,000  ft.  Otago  also  has 
extensive  elevated  plateaux. 

(/)  New  Zealand,  although  so  naiTOw  in  extent,  pos- 
sesses numerous  rivers  and  inland  lakes.  In  some  loca- 
lities there  are  also  marshy  districts.  In  these  respects 
it  presents  a  marked  contrast  to  the  broad  Australian 
continent,  with  its  ^a-eat  sandy  deserts. 
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From  the  foregoing  facts  we  may  draw  the  follow- 
ing conclusions  as  to  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
climate  : — 

1.  That  different  parts  of  New  Zealand  will  vary  con- 
siderably in  temperature,  according  to  latitude  and  ele- 
vation. 

2.  That  the  winds  blow  with  great  force  especially 
upon  the  western  shores  of  the  islands. 

3.  That  the  climate  is  a  humid  one,  partly  on  account 
of  the  vast  ocean  tracts  by  which  the  colony  is  surrounded, 
and  partly  owing  to  the  streams,  lakes,  and  forests  of  the 
country  itself. 

4.  That,  on  account  of  the  protection  from  the  prevalent 
westerly  winds  afforded  by  the  mountain  ranges,  the 
eastern  portions  of  the  islands  are  both  less  rainy  and  less 
humid  than  the  western  side. 

As  we  proceed,  it  will  be  seen  how  far  these  conclusions 
are  borne  out  by  facts. 

The  meteorological  conditions  of  New  Zealand  may 
be  studied  under  the  heads  of  Temperature,  Rainfall, 
Humidity,  Winds,  and  Atmospheric  pressure. 

Temperatuve. — The  mean  temperature  for  the  whole  of 
New  Zealand,  as  deduced  from  several  years'  observations, 
is  55°'2.  The  mean  for  the  North  Island  is  57°'9,  for  the 
South  Island  52°"7.  In  its  mean  annual  temperature 
therefore  the  climate  of  the  North  Island  resembles  that 
of  Rome  or  Milan ;  while  the  South  Island  in  this  respect 
resembles  Jersey.  As  compared  with  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  our  own  climate,  the  North  Island  is  found  to  be 
about  8^  warmer,  and  the  South  Island  about  3°  warmer, 
than  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 

The  yearly  range  of  temperature  would  appear  to  be 
for  the  North  Island  56°,  and  for  the  South  Island  65". 

But  although  these  averages  may  enable  us  to  form  a 
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rough  estimate  of  the  general  climate  of  a  country,  they 
give  us  but  little  idea  of  the  characteristics  of  the  various 
distrcts  of  which  it  is  made  up.  The  information  obtained 
by  comparing  the  mean  temperatures  of  the  various 
stations  will  be  more  practically  useful.  The  following 
table  gives  in  the  first  column  the  mean  shade  tempera- 
tures in  several  of  the  towns  of  both  islands,  as  deduced 
from  observations  extending  over  a  period  of  thirteen 
years,  1867-79.  In  the  second  and  third  columns  the 
highest  and  lowest  recorded  shade  temperatures  are  given. 


Stations. 

Average 

for  13  years, 

1867-9. 

Highest 
recorded. 

Lowest 
recorded. 

jV.  Island. 

■Deg. 

Deg. 

Deg. 

Auckland 

59-2 

90-i 

31-9 

Napier     .... 

58-S* 

940 

300 

AVellington 

oo-t 

830 

300 

S.  Island. 

Nelson     .... 

55-4 

92-0 

25-0 

Christcliurch  . 

52-7 

9.5-7 

21-3 

Hokitika 

52-8 

82-4 

26-9 

Dunerlin  .... 

50-5 

88-0 

270 

*  1870-79. 

This  table  shows  very  clearly  the  gradual  decrease  in 
mean  temperature  as  we  pass  from  the  north  to  the  south 
of  the  colony.  It  also  brings  out  the  fact  that  while  the 
yearly  range  is  very  considerable  at  all  the  stations,  the 
climate  of  the  North  Island  is  on  the  whole  more  equable 
than  that  of  the  South  Island.  This  is  no  doubt  due 
partly  to  the  fact  that  the  North  Island  is  more  densely 
wooded  than  the  South.  All  the  published  observa- 
tions are  taken  on  the  coast,  where  the  climate  is  to  a 
certain  extent  equalized  by  the  sea — in  the  interior  the 
extremes  of  temperature  are  probably  much  greater. 

The  elevated  plains  of  Canterbury  and  Ota  go,  in 
common  with  all  high  table-lands,  possess  a  most  vaii- 
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able  climate.  In  summer  the  heat  is  often  intense,  while 
in  winter  severe  frosts  occur,  and  snow  sometimes  lies 
upon  the  ground  for  many  weeks  at  a  time. 

The  hottest  months  in  New  Zealand  are  January  and 
February — the  coldest,  July  and  August. 

Rainfall. — The  quantity  of  rain  varies  greatly  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  colony  ;  the  amount  that  falls  is  much 
greater  in  some  years  than  it  is  in  others. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  rainfall  for  the 
thirteen  years  from  1867  to  1879  inclusive.  The  average 
number  of  rainy  days  is  also  given  for  a  series  of  years. 


Stations. 

Inches. 

No.  of  rainy 
days. 

jV.  Island, 

Auckland 

Napier      ,         .                  ... 
Wellington 

S.  Island. 

Nelson 

Christchurch 

Hokitika 

Dunedin 

44-98 
35-69 
53-78 

61-70 

2.5-33 

119-11 

35-79 

183 

74 

143 

84 
107 

206 

182 

From  this  table  we  gather  that,  of  the  stations  mentioned, 
Hokitika  on  the  west  coast  is,  as  we  should  expect,  the 
most  rainy ;  whereas  Napier  and  Christchurch — which 
occupy  sheltered  positions  on  the  east  coast — have  the 
least  quantity  of  rain.  It  will  be  observed  that  at  all  of 
the  stations  the  rainfall  is  greater  than  in  England,  where 
the  yearly  average,  as  deduced  from  thirty-nine  years' 
observations,  is  2-i-76  inches. 

Droughts  such  as  those  which  occur  in  Australia  are 
unknown  in  New  Zealand. 

Snovj. — All  the  loftier  mountains  throughout  the  colony 
are,  as  we  have  seen,  covered  with  snow.     The  snow-line 
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on  the  Southern  Alps  is  at  about  7,800  feet.  In  the 
North  Island  snow  occasionall}''  falls,  but  except  in  the 
most  elevated  districts  it  does  not  lie  upon  the  ground. 
In  many  districts  of  the  South  Island  snow  falls  plenti- 
fully at  times.  This  is  particularl}^  the  case  in  the 
elevated  plateaux  of  Canterbury  and  Otago.  In  South- 
land, in  1873,  fifteen  inches  of  snow  lay  on  the  ground  for 
five  days. 

Humidity. — As  might  be  expected  from  its  position 
and  physical  configuration,  New  Zealand  possesses  a 
moist  climate.  Except  on  the  west  coast,  however,  the 
humidity  would  not  appear  to  be  so  great  as  in  England. 
At  Greenwich  the  mean  yearly  relative  humidity  (for 
thirty-nine  years)  is  81. 

From  Government  returns,  published  in  the  "  Coloniza- 
tion Circular,"  the  mean  relative  humidity,  as  deduced 
from  several  years'  observations  at  the  various  stations, 
would  appear  to  be  as  follows  : —  f 


North  Island. 

Auckland      .... 

72 

Napier          .... 

79 

Wellington  .... 

68 

South  Island. 

Nelson          .... 

74 

Cliristchnrch 

76 

Hokitika       .... 

90 

Dunedin       .... 

71 

The  extreme  humidity  of  the  climate  of  Hokitika,  on 
the  west  coast  of  the  South  Island,  is  brought  out  very 
prominently  in  this  table.  In  fact,  the  western  slopes  of 
the  Southern  Alps  are  in  many  places  too  humid,  both 
as  regards  climate  and  rainfall,  for  successful  agriculture. 
In  some  districts  the  dampness  of  the  air  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  all  articles  made  of  leather  quickly  become 
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covered  with  mildew.     The  luxuriant  parasitical  growths 
in  the  forest  also  testify  to  the  humidity  of  the  climate. 

Throughout  both  islands  a  considerable  amount  of  dew 
is  deposited ;  but  in  the  North  Island  the  fall  is  said  to 
be  heavier  than  in  the  South.  Foo^s  are  but  seldom 
experienced  in  the  North  Island,  but  in  the  South  Island, 
and  especially  on  the  west  coast,  and  in  winter,  they  are 
not  unfrequent. 

Wind. — The  prevailing  winds  in  the  North  Island  are 
westerly,  varying  from  N.W.  to  S.W.  The  warm,  moist 
equatorial  current  i^  of  course  from  the  north,  the  cold, 
dry,  polar  current  from  the  south.  Owing,  however,  to 
the  irregular  shape  of  the  islands,  and  the  numerous 
mountain  chains  and  peaks,  the  local  winds  are,  for  the 
most  part,  but  eddies  from  the  great  main  currents.  The 
storms  in  this  colony,  as  in  Australia,  are  usually  from 
the  south — frequently  from  the  south-east.  They  are 
often  accompanied  by  hail.  In  the  southern  hemisphere 
the  wind  veers  with  the  sun,  but  in  a  contrary  direction 
to  the  hands  of  a  watch  ;  whereas  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere the  wind,  while  veering  with  the  sun,  coincides 
with  the  movements  of  the  watch. 

Strong  winds,  as  we  have  seen,  prevail  throughout  the 
colony,  and  on  the  west  coast  especially,  they  often  attain 
great  force,  and  lash  the  sea  into  fury.  The  greatest 
velocity  that  has  been  registered  is  said  to  be  84-5 
miles  per  hour.  This  represents  a  hurricane  of  terrific 
violence.  Cook's  Strait  and  Foveaux  Strait,  lying  open 
as  ih.Qj  do  to  the  prevailing  winds,  are  often  visited  by 
gales  and  sudden  squalls. 

The  hot  winds  of  Australia  are  but  little  felt  in  New 
Zealand  generally.  The  Canterbury  Plains,  however,  and 
other  districts  to  the  east  of  the  Alps,  are  sometimes 
visited  in  summer  by  hot  currents  of  air  from  the  north- 
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west,  which  descend  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  melting 
the  snow  on  the  upper  slopes.  Some  difficulty  has  been 
experienced  in  accounting  for  this  phenomenon.  The  most 
likely  hypothesis  is  that  the  hot  winds  of  Australia  rise 
after  leaving  that  continent,  and  again  descend  upon 
passing  over  the  mountains  of  New  Zealand. 

Atmospheric  Pressure. — The  observations  taken  at  the 
various  stations  show  a  greater  average  barometric  pres- 
sure in  the  North  Island  than  in  the  South.  The  mean 
for  the  former  is  given  as  SO'OIO,  for  the  latter  as  28-831. 
In  its  general  indications  the  barometer  follows  the  same 
laws  as  in  the  rest  of  the  southern  hemisphere ;  it  falls 
for  the  warm  equatorial  currents  from  the  north,  with 
their  accompaniments  of  rain  and  moisture,  and  rises 
for  the  cold,  dry  polar  currents  from  the  south. 

Earthquakes  are  felt  at  times  over  the  whole  area  of 
New  Zealand,  but  are  most  frequent  in  the  neiglibour- 
hood  of  Cook's  Strait,  especially  in  Wellington.  The 
most  serious  shocks  were  experienced  in  1848,  when 
some  of  the  houses  in  Wellington  were  thrown  down. 
As  a  rule,  however,  the  shocks  are  slight,  and  though 
somewhat  alarming,  are  not  dangerous,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  subteiTanean  disturbances  of  which  they  are 
the  outcome  are  gradually  subsiding.  At  any  rate,  the 
colonists  have  of  late  years  taken  heart  of  grace,  and  are 
now  substituting  houses  of  brick  and  stone  for  the  more 
temporary  structures  which  it  was  at  first  thought  best 
to  erect  in  Wellington  and  elsewhere. 

Thunderstoi^is  are  neither  particularly  violent  nor 
very  frequent  in  New  Zealand.  They  vary  greatly  in 
different  localities,  but  are  on  the  whole  most  felt  on  the 
west  coast  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mountain 
ranges. 

The  Aurora  australis  is  a  phenomenon  that  is  fre- 
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quently  seen,  especially  in  the  moi'e  southern  parts  of 
the  colony. 

General  observations. — It  will  be  seen  from  the  fore- 
going particulars  that  the  climate  of  New  Zealand  is  not 
marked  by  great  extremes  in  any  direction.  It  is  in 
fact  not  altogether  unlike  that  of  England,  although  on 
the  whole  somewhat  warmer.  Hence  there  is  no  colony 
which,  as  regards  climate,  is  more  suitable  as  a  residence 
for  an  average  healthy  Englishman,  especially  one  who 
has  to  gain  his  liveliliood  by  outdoor  pursuits.  All  the 
habits  of  the  old  country  can  be  maintained ;  the  con- 
stitution has  not  to  undergo  any  of  the  troubles  of 
acclimatisation,  as  in  hotter  countries ;  neither  is  there 
any  altei'ation  of  the  physical  type  in  the  course  of  a 
few  generations,  as  in  some  other  colonies.  Dr.  DiefFen- 
bach  says  with  regard  to  the  climate  of  New  Zealand, 
"  The  purity  of  the  atmosphere,  resulting  from  the  con- 
tinual wind,  imparts  to  the  climate  a  vigour  which  gives 
elasticity  to  the  physical  powers  and  to  the  mind.  Heat 
never  debilitates,  not  even  so  much  as  a  hot  summer's  day 
in  England  ;  and  near  the  coasts  especially  there  is  always 
a  coolino-  and  refreshino-  breeze.  The  colonist  who  occu- 
pies  himself  with  agriculture  can  work  all  day,  and  the 
mechanic  will  not  feel  any  lassitude,  whether  he  works 
in  or  out  of  doors." 

The  seasons  in  New  Zealand  are  of  course  just  the 
reverse  of  our  own,  but  they  scarcely  present  the  same 
abrupt  changes  they  do  with  us.  Dr.  Thompson,  writing 
on  this  subject,  says :  "  An  idea  of  the  seasons  in  New 
Zealand  may  be  drawn  from  English  strawberries  being 
ripe  in  November,  December,  and  January ;  apples,  pears, 
yilums,  and  peaches  in  February ;  and  melons,  figs,  and 
grapes  in  March  and  April.  Spring,  in  short,  commences 
in  September,  summer  in  December,  autumn  in  April, 
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and  winter  in  June.  The  summer  mornincfs,  even  in  the 
wai-mest  parts  of  the  colony,  are  sufficiently  fresh  to 
exhilarate  without  chilling,  and  the  seasons  glide  im- 
perceptibly into  each  other.  The  beauty  of  t^e  day  is 
in  the  early  morning ;  and  at  this  hour,  away  from  the 
settlements  of  men,  a  solemn  stillness  pervades  the  air, 
which  is  only  broken  by  the  shrill  and  tinkling  voices 
of  birds.  Summer  nights  are  often  singularly  beautiful 
and  mild,  and  on  such  occasions  the  settlers  are  fre- 
quently enticed  from  their  houses  to  wander  about  in 
the  open  air." 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  question  of  the  suitability 
of  the  climate  for  invalids,  especiallj^  for  those  who  are 
suffering  from  chest  delicacy.  It  will  be  seen  at  once 
that  for  the  latter  the  west  coast  of  the  colony,  with  its 
heavy  rainfall,  its  damp  atmosphere,  and  boisterous  winds, 
would  be  quite  unsuitable  as  a  residence.  The  high- 
lying  plains  of  Canterbury  and  Otago,  although  in  some 
respects  more  favourable  than  the  west  coast,  do  not 
possess  the  same  advantages  as  the  high  table-lands  of 
Australia.  The  climate  is  subject  to  great  and  sudden 
changes,  owing  to  the  vicinity  of  the  snow-covered  moun- 
tains of  the  district,  and  has  little  of  the  distinctive  drj-ness 
which  in  Australia  is  caused  by  the  great  sandy  deserts  of 
the  interior.  The  driest  and  most  equable  climates  are  to 
be  found  in  the  sheltered  bays  and  harbours  situated  on 
the  east  side  of  pi'otecting  mountain  ranges.  Thus,  while 
Auckland,  although  warm  and  tolerably  equable,  is  damp 
and  rainy,  the  Bay  of  Islands,  further  to  the  north,  being 
well  protected  by  mountains,  has  a  far  drier  climate  and 
smaller  rainfall.  Passing  down  the  east  coast,  we  find 
that  the  Hawke  Bay  district  has  an  excellent  climate — 
Napier,  its  principal  town,  being  strongly  recommended 
as  a  residence  for  invalids.    Nelson,  occupying  a  sheltered 
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position  in  a  deep  bay  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
South  Island,  and  being  also  well  protected  by  moun- 
tain ranges,  is  another  locality  which  has  gained  a  great 
reputation  as  a  sanatorium,  as  well  as  a  pleasant  place 
of  residence.  It  has  been  called  the  Madeira  of  New 
Zealand.  Christchurch,  although  considerably  cooler,  and 
subject  to  greater  extremes  of  temperature  than  Napier 
and  Nelson,  has  a  very  moderate  rainfall,  and  is  in  some 
respects  fairly  suitable  as  a  place  of  sojourn  for  invalids 
suffering  from  chest  complaints. 

Concluding  Hints  to  Invalids. — Those  of  my  readers 
who  intend  to  visit  New  Zealand  in  the  course  of  a 
voyage  undertaken  for  the  express  purpose  of  benefiting 
the  health,  wnll  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  following 
points : — 

1.  Although  the  climate  of  this  colony  is  one  of  the 
best  in  the  world  for  those  in  good  health,  it  is  not  gene- 
rally so  well  suited  as  that  of  Australia  for  invalids  who 
are  suffering  from  chest  delicacy. 

2.  The  New  Zealand  winters,  especially  in  the  South 
Island,  are,  as  a  rule,  too  cold  and  damp  for  chest  invalids. 
Those  therefore  who  visit  the  colony  for  health,  should, 
if  possible,  so  time  their  arrival  as  to  avoid  spending  any 
portion  of  the  winter  there. 

3.  Invalids  should  avoid  making  a  prolonged  stay  on 
the  west  coast  of  the  islands. 

4.  After  visiting  such  places  of  interest  as  are  within 
the  compass  of  their  strength,  health-seekers  should,  if 
possible,  spend  the  rest  of  their  time  at  one  or  other  of 
the  following  towns  :  Napier,  Nelson,  Wellington,  Christ- 
church,  or  Auckland.  Of  these,  the  first  two  (especially 
Napier)  have  the  best,  driest,  and  most  equable  climates. 
Wellington  and  Auckland  have  a  tolerably  equable  cli- 
mate, but  both  are  humid,  from  their  position.     Christ- 
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church  is  dry,  but  subject  to  great  variations  of  tem- 
perature. Auckland  is  the  warmest  of  all  the  towns 
mentioned. 

Suggestions  as  to  the  length  of  stay  it  is  advisable  for 
invalids  to  make  on  shore  before  startinor  on  the  return 
voyage  have  been  given  in  Chapter  IX.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  add  that  chest  invalids  who  propose  remaining 
in  the  colonies  during  a  winter  should,  if  possible,  cross 
over  to  the  Australian  continent,  and  pass  the  colder 
months  in  one  or  other  of  the  winter  health  resorts  that 
have  been  already  recommended. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

SOUTH   AFRICA.. 

Districts  comprised  in  South  Africa — Cape  Colony — Population — Rivers 
— Mountains — Industries  and  productions — Expori;s — Pori;s — Cape 
Town — Suburbs  of  Cape  Town — Railways — Cape  wines — Port 
Elizabeth  —  East  London  —  Natal  —  Durban  —  Pietermaritzburg — 
Orange  Free  State — Elevated  plains  of  the  interior — Bloemfontein 
— The  Transvaal^Climate  of  Cape  Town  and  its  neighbourhood — 
The  "  Cape  doctor  " — Health  resorts  of  the  interior— Graham's 
Town—  Cradock  —  Colesburg  —  Bloemfontein — Conveyances — Cobb 
and  Co.'s  coaches — Passenger  carts — Mail  carts — Private  conveyances 
— Ox  waggons — Climate  of  the  inland  plains;  its  dryness — Thunder- 
storms— DroHghts— Meteorological  observations — Influence  of  the 
climate  on  disease. 

FOR  the  information  of  those  who  have  chosen  the 
voyage  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  preference  to 
the  longer  Australian  passage,  it  is  proposed  to  give  in 
the  present  chapter  some  little  account  of  South  Africa 
and  its  climate,  with  special  reference  to  those  localities 
that  have  been  found  most  suitable  for  invalids.  It  will, 
of  course,  be  impossible  to  do  more  than  give  a  brief 
outline  of  the  subject,  but  even  a  few  hints  may  prove 
of  service  to  those  who  intend  making  some  little  stay  at 
the  Cape  before  returning  home. 

The  term  South  Africa,  in  its  widest  sense,  includes 
several  colonies  and  districts  situated  in  that  portion  of 
the  African  continent  which  lies  to  the  south  of  22°  S.  lat. 
It  comprises  the  following  territories,  viz. : — 

1.  The   colonies   that   belong   to   Great  Britain — viz., 
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Cape  Colony  (including  the  incorporated  provinces  of 
British  Kaffraria,  Griqualand  West,  and  British  Basuto- 
land),  Natal,  and  the  Transvaal  (annexed  in  1877).*  In 
addition  to  these  there  are  certain  irregular  districts, 
virtually  British,  situated  in  Kaffirland  (or  Kaffraria),  and 
known  collectively  as  the  "  Transkeian  Territory." 

2.  An  independent  Dutch  republic,  the  Orange  Free 
State. 

3.  Countries  inhabited  by,  and  still  under  the  dominion 
of,  native  tribes — viz.,  Kajjirla.iid,  Zululand,  etc. 

4.  Certain  Portuguese  possessions  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Delagoa  Bay,  to  the  north  of  Natal.  '^ 

It  will  only  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  present 
^ork  to  glance  briefly  at  three  or  four  of  the  colonies  that 
have  been  enumerated  above — viz..  Cape  Colony,  Natal, 
the  Orange  Free  State,  and  the  Transvaal.  The  rest  are 
of  comparatively  little  importance  to  any  one  visiting 
South  Africa  only  for  a  short  time,  or  as  an  invalid. 

Cape  Colony  comprises  that  somewhat  triangular- 
portion  of  the  African  continent  which  is  bounded  by  the 
South  Atlantic  and  South  Indian  Oceans  on  the  south- 
west and  south-east  respectively,  and  by  the  Orange 
Biver  on  the  north.  The  extreme  length  of  the  colony  is 
770  miles,  and  its  breadth  470. 

The  entire  population  is  about  720,000, — of  whom 
about  230,000  are  Europeans;  11,000  Malays;  98,000 
Hottentots ;  73,000  Fingoes ;  214,000  Kaffirs  or  Bechu- 
anas;  and  87,000  mixed  and  various  races.  The  European 
inhabitants  of  the  colony  are  of  several  nationalities,  and 
comprise  a  large  number  of  Dutch  boers  or  farmers,  many 
of  them  the  descendants  of  the  original  Dutch  settlers,  by 

*  At  the  present  time  (1881)  this  colony  occupies  a  somewhat 
anomalous  position.  It  has  an  independent  government,  but  ac- 
knowledges the  queen  as  "suzerain." 
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whom  the  country  was  held  with  but  little  interruption 
until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  In  addition 
to  these,  the  colony  contains  English,  German,  French, 
and  Portuguese  inhabitants,  besides  others  of  various  races. 

The  rivers  of  Cape  Colony  are,  for  the  most  part,  un- 
important, the  want  of  navigable  and  perennial  streams 
beino-  one  of  the  great  drawbacks  to  South  Africa. 
Although  in  the  rainy  season  they  are  often  raging  tor- 
rents, at  other  times  many  of  them  are  little  more  than 
detached  pools  of  water ;  and  the  estuaries,  even  of  the 
largest,  are  mostly  filled  up  with  sand,  rendering  them 
useless  for  purposes  of  navigation.  The  most  important 
of  the  rivers  of  Cape  Colony  are  Orange  river,  Oliphant's 
river,  the  Breede,  Camtoos,  Gauritz,  Sunday's  river,  Great 
Fish  river,  the  Keiskamma,  Buffalo,  Kei,  and  Bashee 
rivers.     The  last  four  are  perennial  streams. 

The  mountain  systems  of  the  colony  are  of  considerable 
importance  to  those  seeking  a  health  resort,  because  upon 
them  depend  the  ditferences  in  the  elevation  and  climate 
of  the  various  districts.  In  the  southern  portions  of  the 
colony,  the  land,  as  it  recedes  from  the  coast,  rises  in  a 
series  of  natural  terraces,  until,  at  an  average  distance  of 
about  130  to  150  miles  from  the  sea,  a  system  of  lofty 
mountain  ranges  is  reached,  which  crosses  the  southern 
portion  of  the  continent  from  east  to  west,  and  has  been 
called  the  "  Backbone  of  Africa."  On  the  north  of  these 
mountains  are  situated  the  highest  districts  in  the  colony. 
But  before  reaching  the  "  backbone  of  Africa,"  one  or 
more  secondary  parallel  ranges  of  mountains  will  have 
been  crossed,  and  all  of  these,  including  the  highest,  act, 
as  it  were,  as  retaining- walls  or  buttresses  to  the  elevated 
plains  beyond  them ;  for  they  slope  steeply  and  precipi- 
tously towards  the  south,  but  very  slightly,  if  at  all, 
towards  the  north.  It  is  to  this  peculiar  configuration  of 
the  country  that  the  great  dryness  of  the  more  elevated 
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plateaux  is  partly  due ;  for  the  damp  winds  blowing  from 
the  sea  deposit  their  moisture  on  the  southern  face  of  the 
mountains  in  the  form  of  rain,  which  goes  to  feed  the 
rivers  of  the  district  below.  The  communication  between 
the  tracts  of  country  of  different  elevations  is  by  means 
of  roads  constructed  with  much  skill  through  the  narrow 
passes  or  "  kloofs  "  which  pierce  the  mountain  ranges  at 
intervals.  The  high-lying  districts  to  the  north-east  of 
the  colony  are  those  that  have  been  found  most  suitable 
for  chest  complaints  requiring  a  dry  climate.  The  Nieu- 
woeld,  the  provinces  of  Cradock  and  Colesberg,  and  the 
districts  extendincj  northwards  towards  the  diamond 
fields,  are  the  localities  that  have  been  most  recommended. 
The  natural  resources  of  the  colony  are  considerable. 
Besides  agricultural  pursuits,  the  farmers  of  the  Cape  are 
engaged  in  rearing  large  numbers  of  sheep,  cattle,  and 
horses,  for  the  pasturage  of  which  the  grass  lands  of  the 
interior  are  admirably  suited.  Ostrich  farming  is  also 
becoming  a  favourite  pursuit,  and  appears  to  be  profitable. 
In  1875  there  were  some  22,000  bkds  in  the  colony.  A 
pair  of  breeding  birds  is  worth  as  much  as  £150,  and  the 
artificial  incubation  of  the  eggs  is  now  practised  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  Wine  making  is  carried  on  principally 
in  the  neighbourhoods  of  Constantia,  Stellenbosch,  Wor- 
cester, Eobertson,  and  Oudtshoorn.  Tobacco,  cotton,  and 
coffee  are  grown  in  some  districts,  but,  with  the  exception 
of  tobacco,  not  to  any  great  extent.  The  fruits  of  the 
Cape  are  various,  and  include  oranges,  citrons,  guavas, 
bananas,  peaches,  apricots,  plums,  quinces,  grapes,  etc. 
Grain  is  rai.sed  in  large  quantities,  and  the  wheat  of 
South  Africa  is  amongst  the  best  in  the  world.  Game 
of  all  kinds  is  still  plentiful  in  many  of  the  inland  dis- 
tricts, and  the  botanist  will  find  an  immense  field  for 
research  in  the  varied  and  beautiful  fioicers  and  trees  of 
the  colony. 
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The  diamond  fields  are  situated  in  Griqualand  West, 
which  was  formerly  a  separate  colony,  but  in  1873  was 
incorporated  as  one  of  the  provinces  of  Cape  Colony. 
The  diamond  diggings  are  of  two  kinds,  known  as  "  river 
diggings  "  and  "  dry  diggings."  The  foi-mer  extend  along 
the  banks  of  the  Vaal  river  between  Hebron  and  Sifonel ; 
the  latter  are  included  within  a  radius  of  little  more  than 
two  miles  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kimberley,  which  is 
the  principal  town  and  the  seat  of  magistracy  of  the 
district.  The  largest  diamond  yet  found  weighed  288 
carats.  By  a  glance  at  the  map  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
diamond  fields  are  situated  at  the  extreme  north  of  Cape 
Colony;  and  although  the  climate  is  a  good  one,  the 
length  and  difficulties  of  the  journey  render  it  unsuitable 
for  an  invalid. 

The  most  important  exports  of  Cape  Colony  are  copper, 
corn,  aloes,  ostiich  feathers,  cured  fish,  dried  fruits,  hides, 
skins,  ivory,  wine  and  brandy,  wool,  diamonds,  etc. 

The  principal  jpoiis  of  Cape  Colony  are  Cape  Town  and 
Port  Elizabeth,  in  Algoa  Bay ;  other  ports,  at  present  less 
important,  are  East  London  and  Port  Alfred.  It  will 
only  be  necessary  to  describe  the  first  three. 

Gape  Town,  the  capital  of  Cape  Colony,  is  built  on  the 
sloping  shores  of  Table  Bay,  which,  although  an  open 
roadstead,  is  so  enclosed  and  protected  by  surrounding 
hills  and  mountains,  and  by  .an  island — Robben  Island — 
as  to  afford  secure  anchorage  for  vessels  even  of  the  largest 
size  in  all  ordinary  states  of  the  wind. 

A  large  breakwatei',  which  has  been  constructed  at  great 
expense,  afibrds  additional  security. 

Immediately  behind  the  town  rises  in  bold  relief  the 
singular  flat-topped  mountain  so  univer.sally  known  as 
Table  Mountain,*  and  on  its  right  and  left  are  the  Lion 

*  3,582  feet  in  height. 
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Mountain  and  Devil's  Peak,  while  other  mountains  stretch 
away  in  rugged  succession  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 

The  streets  of  Cape  Town  are,  for  the  most  part, 
tolerably  regular  and  of  good  width.  Many— perhaps  I 
should  say  most — of  the  houses  have  been  built  by  the 
Dutch  settlers,  and  some  are  of  venerable  age  and  pic- 
turesque appearance.  With  the  exception  of  these,  Cape 
Town  possesses  very  few  buildings,  either  public  or  private, 
of  much  interest  to  the  stranger.  Besides  the  English, 
Dutch,  and  Roman  Catholic  Cathedrals,  there  are  many 
churches  and  chapels,  none  of  which,  however,  possess  any 
architectural  pretensions.  The  Market  Place  is  a  large 
open  space,  surrounded  by  a  few  handsome  buildings — 
principally  banks,  warehouses,  and  shops.  The  public 
Botanical  Gardens  are  pretty,  home-like,  and  well-timbered. 
Faciug  these  is  the  Government  House — a  homely  old- 
fashioned  brick  building,  beautifuU}^  covered  with  luxu- 
riant creepers,  and  surrounded  by  lofty  trees.  Near  the 
Government  House  is  a  large  building  containing  the 
Museum,  Public  Library,  and  Reading  Rooms.  The  Museum 
does  not  contain  anything  of  very  great  interest,  but  the 
Reading  Rooms  are  particularly  comfortable  and  well- 
arranged,  and  being  perfectly  free  to  all,  are  a  great  boon 
both  to  inhabitants  and  strangers. 

There  are  at  present  two  lines  of  railway  from  Cape 
Town.  One  extends  to  Wynberg,  the  nearest  station  to 
Constantia ;  the  other,  which  is  still  in  course  of  construc- 
tion, will  eventually  run  some  three  hundred  miles  into 
the  interior,  to  Beaufort,  and  is  at  present  open  for  a 
distance  of  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  Branches 
from  the  main  line  run  to  Stelleubosch  and  Malmesbury 
respectively. 

Cape  Town  is  suri'ounded  by  suburban  villages,  most 
of  wdiich  are  very  pleasantly  situated,  and  form  a  much 
more  desirable  residence  for  invalids  than  the  city  itself. 
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Some  of  the  most  important  are  Constantia,  Wynbero", 
Rondeboscb,  Sea  Point,  Kalk  Bay,  etc. 

Nothing  can  be  more  lovely  than  the  scenery  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Constantia.  The  roads  between  Cape 
Town  and  those  places  are,  at  first  sight,  very  English  in 
appearance,  owing  to  their  being  fringed  on  either  side 
with  trees  of  various  familiar  kinds,  amongst  which  the 
oak  of  our  native  shores  is  conspicuous.  These  oak  trees 
are,  however,  not  indigenous  to  the  country,  but  were 
introduced  by  early  Dutch  settlers,  and  are,  in  some 
places,  planted  so  closely  together  as  to  form  by  their 
over-arcliing  boughs  an  almost  impenetrable  screen  from 
the  heat  of  the  sun  during  the  summer.  We  are,  how- 
ever, soon  reminded  that  we  are  far  away  from  home  by 
the  hedgerows  of  lofty  aloes,  and  of  the  cactus,  known  as 
the  prickly  pear ;  while  the  coloured  population  of  every 
shade  that  clusters  round  the  wayside  cottages  speaks  yet 
more  unmistakably  of  a  foreign  land.  The  best  wine  in 
the  colony  is  made  at  Constantia,  and  the  vine3^ards  are 
for  the  most  part  owned  by  wealthy  descendants  of  the 
original  Dutch  settlers.  Both  the  vineyards  themselves 
and  the  fine  old  houses  of  the  proprietors  are  well  worth 
a  visit.  The  Cape  wines,  especially  the  lighter  kinds, 
grown  at  Constantia,  are  genuine,  wholesome,  and  pala- 
table; and  the  visitor  should  not  allow  any  prejudice  he 
may  have  previously  entertained  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
his  making  use  of  them  during  his  stay,  especially  as 
English  beers  and  foreign  wines  are  excessively  dear 
and  inferior  in  quality."^' 

The  street  conveyances  of  Cape  Town  consist  mostly  of 
roomy  well-built  Hansom  cabs,  which  are  very  wisely 
painted  white  at  the  top,  for  the  sake  of  coolness.     The 

*  The  genuine  Cape  ^^^nes  are  very  different  to  the  brandied 
compounds  that  have  found  their  way  into  England  under  that 
name. 
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drivers  are,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  men  of  colour. 
Longer  journeys  are  made  in  the  Cape  cart — a  two- 
wheeled  conveyance  capable  of  accommodating  four  or 
even  six  people,  and  furnished  with  two  or  four  horses. 
For  very  long  journeys  into  the  interior,  ox  waggons  are 
often  employed. 

There  are  several  hotels  in  Cape  Town,  the  best  of 
which  are  perhaps  the  ''  St.  George"  and  the  "Roj^al,"  but 
the  "Masonic"  and  the"  Commercial"  are  also  very  re- 
spectable houses.  The  accommodation  at  all  these  is 
fairly  good,  and  the  charges  are  much  the  same  as  in 
England.  There  are  also  boarding-houses,  at  which  good 
accommodation  may  be  obtained  for  about  £2  per  week. 
Lodgings  are  almost  unknown  in  the  colony. 

Cape  Town  contains  a  population  of  about  32,000  souls, 
of  whom  nearly  half  are  Europeans ;  the  rest  are  Malays 
(descendants  for  the  most  part  of  the  servants  and  slaves 
of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company),  Kaffirs,  natives  of 
Mozambique,  Bonnj^,  etc.  The  true  Hottentots  are  almost, 
if  not  quite,  extinct,  but  they  have  left  their  impress  on 
the  mixed  population.  The  Malays,  who  nearly  all  profess 
the  Mussulman  religion,  are  many  of  them  in  affluent 
circumstances.  Some  of  the  younger  men  and  women 
are  very  handsome,  and  most  of  the  race  possess  features 
of  great  intelligence.  The  European  population  contains, 
of  course,  a  large  proportion  of  Dutch  ;  there  are  also 
many  English  residents,  and  a  fair  sprinkling  of  French, 
Germans,  and  other  nationalities. 

Taken  altogether.  Cape  Town  is  an  interesting  city,  and 
a  visitor  is  little  likely  to  forget  his  first  impressions  of 
its  general  aspect.  The  picturesque  town,  with  its  magni- 
ficent background  formed  by  Table  Mountain,  and  the 
perhaps  still  more  striking  Lion  Mountain — the  variety 
of  the  population,  presenting  every  shade  of  colour,  from 
the  ebony  black  of  the  negro  to  the  scarcely  noticeable 
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bronze  of  the  half-caste  Malay — the  gorgeous  colours  in 
which  the  women  love  to  dress  themselves — the  curious 
head-dresses  of  the  men — the  semi-tropical  fruits,  flowers, 
and  vegetation, — all  combine  to  form  a  picture  upon  which 
the  memory  will  dwell  with  pleasure  for  many  a  long 
year. 

Port  Elizabeth,  the  second  port  of  Cape  Colony,  is 
situated  in  Algoa  Bay,  about  500  miles  east  of  Cape  Town. 
The  bay,  which  is  bounded  by  Cape  Padrone  on  the  east, 
and  Cape  Recife  on  the  west,  while  protected  from  the 
north-west  gales,  is  exposed  to  those  from  the  south-east ; 
and  although  somewhat  sheltered  by  a  few  rocky  islets,  it 
is  at  present  far  from  a  desirable  harbour.  Much  expense 
has  been  incurred  in  the  attempt  to  improve  it,  but 
hitherto  with  only  partial  success,  owing  in  a  great 
measure  to  shifting  bars  of  sand  in  the  bay.  Port 
Elizabeth  is  a  busy  thriving  town,  with  a  population  of 
over  13,000  inhabitants  ;  and,  considering  how  recently  it 
was  founded,  it  has  grown  more  rapidly  than  almost  any 
other  town  in  the  colony.  It  possesses  several  churches, 
banks,  and  insurance  offices ;  a  hospital,  barracks,  gas- 
works, etc. ;  and  if  only  provided  with  a  good  harbour, 
would  no  doubt  become  a  place  of  very  considerable 
importance,  especially  as  it  is  tlie  terminus  of  two  rail- 
ways towards  the  interior — viz.,  the  North-eastern  and 
the  Midland  lines.  Seventy-six  miles  of  the  former  and 
sixty-five  miles  of  the  latter  are  already  open  for  traffic. 

As  Port  Elizabeth  is  at  present  the  best  port  for 
Grahamstown,  Cradock,  Bloemfontein,  and  other  favourite 
health  resorts  of  South  Africa,  it  is  of  considerable  impor- 
tance to  the  invalid  visitor  to  the  Cape  ;  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  climate  of  Port  Elizabeth  itself 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  worst  in  South  Africa  for  chest 
complaints,  and  that  the  stay  there  should  be  as  short 
as  possible. 
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There  are  two  lighthouses  in  Algoa  Bay — one  on  Cape 
Recife,  and  the  other  on  Bird  Island.  1 

East  London,  the  nest  port  in  importance  to  Port 
Elizabeth,  is  the  seaport  of  British  Kaffraria,  and  is 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Buffalo  Eiver,  about  700 
miles  east  of  Cape  Town.  Although  the  anchorage  is  at 
present  open  and  exposed,  extensive  harbour- works  are  in 
course  of  construction ;  and  as  East  London  is  the  ter- 
minus of  the  partially  completed  railway  to  Queenstown 
(distant  120  miles),  it  is  likely  to  become  a  place  of  con- 
siderable importance,  especially  as  it  is  the  natural  port 
for  King  Williamstown  (the  railway  to  which  is  already 
completed)  and  other  large  towns.  At  present,  the  land- 
ing of  passengers  is  often  difficult,  and  in  some  states  of 
the  wind  almost  impossible. 

Natal,  which  is  situated .  on  the  south-east  coast  of 
Africa,  to  the  north  of  Kaffraria  and  Basutoland,  has 
a  coast-line  of  some  150  miles,  and  extends  inland  for  a 
distance  of  about  130  miles  at  its  broadest  part.  It  has 
only  one  port  available  for  shipping — viz.,  Durban,  situ- 
ated in  the  harbour  of  Port  Natal.  This  harbour  is  shel- 
tered and  land-locked,  and  has  a  length  of  about  three 
miles  and  a  half,  and  a  width  of  two  miles  and  a  quarter, 
while  it  is  only  GOO  yards  wide  at  its  entrance,  which  is 
still  partially  obstructed  by  a  sand-bar,  notwithstanding 
all  that  has  been  expended  in  attempts  for  its  removal. 
A  lighthouse  has  been  built  on  a  bluff  near  the  entrance, 

O  -I        • 

Durban  is  the  oldest  town  in  the  colonj^  and  is 
reo-ularly  built.  It  h^s  a  population  of  about  6,500.  A 
short  line  of  rail  connects  the  landing-place  with  the 
town.    There  are  also  iron-foundries,  steam-mills,  etc. 

Pietermaritzhurg,  the  capital  of  the  colony,  is  about 
fifty-four  miles  inland  from  Durban.  It  is  built  on  high 
land,  and  at  some  seasons  of  the  year  is  liable  to  very 
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severe  thunderstorms.  The  population  of  Pietermaritz- 
burg  is  about  6,800. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  Zulu  war  the  railway 
between  Pietermaritzbursr  and  Durban,  which  has  so  loner 
been  a  desideratum  for  the  colony,  has,  I  believe,  been 
completed  and  0})ened  for  traffic. 

The  total  population  of  Natal  is  about  307,000, — of 
whom  18,600  are  whites,  6,700  imported  coolies,  and 
281,700  natives. 

The  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  the  great  variety  of  the 
products  that  can  be  grown  on  the  successive  plateaux 
into  which  it  is  naturally  divided,  render  Natal  probably 
the  most  flourishing  of  the  South  African  colonies.  On 
the  low-lying  district  next  the  coast,  cotton,  tobacco, 
coffee,  and  sugar  are  successfully  cultivated,  together 
with  many  other  tropical  and  semi-tropical  productions. 
On  the  plains  of  medium  elevation  crops  of  barley,  oats, 
etc.,  are  raised  in  great  perfection,  as  well  as  the  fruits 
and  vegetables  of  Europe ;  while  the  highest  and  most 
inland  plateaux  are  suitable  for  pasturage,  and  supply 
meat  and  butter  to  the  more  densely  populated  districts 
below. 

The  principal  exports  of  Natal  are  sugar,  wool,  cotton, 
ostrich  feathers,  hides,  ivory,  coflfee,  arrowroot,  biitter,  etc. 

The  Orange  Free  State  is  a  republic  which  owes  its 
existence  to  Dutch  boers,  who,  dissatisfied  with  British 
rule,  migrated  northwards  from  Cape  Colony,  and  formed 
themselves  into  an  independent  state.  It  comprises  the 
territory  which  lies  between  the  two  streams  that  unite 
to  form  the  Orange  river,  and  is  far  removed  from  the 
coast ;  Port  Elizabeth,  the  seaport  from  which  it  is  most 
easily  reached,  being  situated  more  than  two  hundred 
miles  from  its  frontier. 

The  population  of  the  state  is  believed  to  be  nearly 
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50,000,  of  whom  about  half  are  Europeans  and  the 
remainder  natives.  Of  the  Europeans  the  greater  pro- 
portion are  descendants  of  the  original  Dutch  settlers. 

Some  of  the  highest  land  in  South  Africa  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Orange  Free  State.  The  vast  undulating  plains  of 
which  it  mainly  consists  are  covered  with  long  grass,  and 
in  many  districts  stretch  in  unvarying  monotony  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach,  while  in  others  they  are  broken  by 
rocky  hills,  locally  called  "kopjes."  These  plains  are 
admirably  adapted  for  grazing  purposes,  though,  in  com- 
mon with  all  the  high-lying  districts  of  South  Africa, 
they  are  liable  to  violent  thunderstorms.  Diamonds, 
garnets,  and  other  precious  stones  are  to  be  found  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  though  not  to  the  same  extent  as  in 
the  neighbouring  district  of  Griqualand  West.  Game  of 
every  kind  abounds,  and  affords  unlimited  scope  for  the 
energies  of  those  addicted  to  field  sports. 

Bloemfontein,  the  capital  and  seat  of  government,  is 
situated  on  very  high  ground  towards  the  centre  of  the 
state,  having  an  elevation  of  some  4,000  feet  above  sea- 
level.  An  English  missionary  bishop  resides  there,  and 
it  possesses  two  or  three  churches,  banks,  etc. ;  but  it  is 
far  from  imposing  as  to  appearance  and  size,  boasting 
only  a  population  of  about  1,000.  There  are  hotels,  but 
they  are  expensive,  and  the  accommodation  is  far  from 
good.  A  home  for  consumptive  invalids  was  founded 
a  few  years  since,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bishop  of 
Bloemfontein. 

Bloemfontein  can  be  reached  either  from  Cape  Town  or 
Port  Elizabeth.  The  latter  is  the  best  route  for  invalids, 
and  will  be  more  fully  described  further  on. 

The  Transvaal,  or,  as  it  was  formerly  called,  the 
South  African  Republic,  lies  north  of  the  Vaal  river,  and 
from  this  fact  it  takes  its  name.     Like  the  Orange  Free 
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State,  it  owes  its  origin  to  a  migration  of  dissatisfied 
Dutch  boers.  In  1877  it  was  formally  annexed  by 
Great  Britain,  since  which  event  public  attention  has 
been  a  good  deal  directed  to  its  resources,  and  at  one 
time  some  little  emigration  to  the  colony  took  place; 
but  the  present  anomalous  position  of  the  Transvaal  with 
respect  to  England,  no  less  than  the  recent  war,  will,  it  is 
to  be  feared  tend  to  check  for  the  present  any  further 
enterprise  in  that  direction. 

The  population  is  believed  to  amount  to  about  300,000, 
of  whom  only  some  25,000  or  30,000  are  whites.  The 
greater  number  of  the  Europeans  are,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, of  Dutch  origin.  The  natural  characteristics  of 
the  country  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  Free  State, 
presenting  a  series  of  elevated  plateaux,  which  in  some 
districts  attain  an  elevation  of  as  much  as  7,000  feet  above 
sea-level.  The  Tra.nsvaal  is,  however,  better  timbered, 
and  possesses  a  greater  variety  of  climate  and  scenery. 

The  capabilities  of  the  colony  are  great  and  varied.  It 
already  supplies  large  quantities  of  grain  to  neighbouring 
territories,  and  breeds  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  in  con- 
siderable numbers.  Gold  has  been  discovered  in  paying 
quantities  in  several  districts,  both  in  quartz-reefs  and 
alluvial  deposits ;  and  the  country  also  produces  silver, 
copper,  lead,  tin,  iron,  cobalt,  coal,  sulphur,  and  saltpetre. 
Coffee  and  sugar  are  grown  in  the  warmer  and  more 
sheltered  districts. 

The  principal  towns  are  Potchefstroom,  situated  only  a 
few  miles  north  of  the  Vaal  river,  and  Pretoria,  which  is 
considerably  farther  north.  The  latter  is  the  seat  of  the 
local  government.  Neither  of  the  towns  is  at  present 
of  any  importance  as  to  size,  but  Potchefstroom  is  said  to 
be  pleasantly  situated  and  of  picturesque  appearance. 

The  Transvaal  is  most  easily  reached  by  way  of  Natal  ; 
but  the  difficulty  of  transit,  to   say  nothing  of  recent 
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troubles,  renders  it  scarcely  a  suitable  place  of  resort  for 
those  in  delicate  health. 

Climate  and  Health  "Resorts. — It  must  not  be  ima- 
gined that  any  one  visiting  South  Africa  for  the  sake  of 
its  climate  has  only  to  land  at  one  of  the  ports  in  order 
to  enjoy  its  full  benefits.  This  is  very  far  from  being  the 
case  ;  and  indeed  the  invalid  in  search  of  a  health  resort 
should  be  as  careful  in  his  selection  of  a  locality,  even  for 
a  temporary  residence,  as  he  would  be  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances in  England.  He  must,  in  fact,  bear  in  mind 
that  there  is  a  greater  difference  in  the  climate  of  the 
various  parts  of  Cape  Colony  alone,  than  there  is  between 
the  health  resorts  of  the  south  of  England  and  the 
Hebrides  or  the  Orkney  Islands. 

In  the  first  instance  the  invalid  cannot  do  better  than 
land  at  Cape  Town,  and  take  up  his  quarters  there  until 
he  has  decided  upon  his  future  plans — especially  if  he 
should  arrive  in  the  colony  at  the  commencement  of  the 
summer,  as  will  be  the  case  if  he  has  left  England  in  the 
autumn.  Here  he  will  be  able  to  obtain  ffood  accommo- 
dation  and  most  of  the  luxuries  and  conveniences  of 
civilization,  as  weU  as  the  best  medical  advice  in  the 
colony.  The  climate,  although  not  perfection,  is  still  a 
good  one,  and  will  seldom  fail  to  be  of  benefit  to  those 
suflfering  from  pulmonary  complaints. 

The  future  movements  of  the  invalid  must  be  cruided 
by  several  considerations,  viz. : — 

1.  As  to  the  kind  of  climate  that  from  his  own  expe-j 
rience  and  in  the  opinion  of  his  medical  advisers  is  most] 
likely  to  suit  his  particular  case. 

2.  Whether  his  state  of  health  is  such  as  to  enable  him 
to  bear  the  fatigue  and  discomforts  of  a  long  inland  jour- 
ney, with  perhaps  very  indiflTerent  accommodation  when 
be  arrives  at  his  destination. 
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3.  As  to  the  season  of  the  year  that  is  before  him. 

4.  The  leno^th  of  time  he  intends  to   remain   in  the 

o 

colony. 

If  his  case  is  one  that  is  most  likely  to  be  benefited  by 
a  warm,  equable,  marine  climate  of  moderate  humidity — 
if  his  state  of  health  is  such  as  to  render  a  long  journey 
and  the  discomforts  of  travelling  unadvisable — if  his  stay 
in  the  colony  is  to  be  short — and  especially  if  he  has  the 
summer  season  before  him,  he  cannot  do  better  than 
remain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Town  during  the 
whole  of  his  stay,  as  there  is  probably  no  other  climate 
along  the  coast,  or  in  the  more  accessible  portions  of  the 
country  adjacent  to  it,  that  is  preferable,  and  certainly 
no  other  place  where  so  many  comforts  are  to  be  obtained. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  his  case  is^  one  for  which  the  dry, 
keen  air  of  the  elevated  inland  districts  is  most  suited — 
if  his  constitution  is  still  sufficiently  sound  to  bear  the 
fatigues  of  travel,  and  to  put  up  with  a  good  deal  of 
rough  accommodation — and  if  there  is  plenty  of  time  at 
his  disposal,  he  may  with  much  advantage  visit  some  of 
those  localities  beyond  the  inland  mountain  ranges  which 
have  been  specially  recommended  for  invalids. 

Leaving  for  the  present  the  description  of  these  high 
plains  of  the  interior,  I  will  now  endeavour  to  give  a  slight 
sketch  of  the  climate  of  the  coast  regions,  with  special 
reference  to  Cape  Town  and  its  neighbourhood. 

The  district  surrounding  the  base  of  Table  Mountain, 
and  occupying  the  peninsula  lying  between  Table  Bay 
and  Simon's  Bay,  possesses  a  climate  which  is  essentially 
of  a  marine  character.  Like  most  other  coast  climates, 
though  tolerably  equable,  it  is  somewhat  humid,  the  winds 
from  the  sea  being  more  or  less  loaded  with  moisture. 
The  seasons  are  of  course  the  reverse  of  our  own — the 
hottest  weather  occurring  towards  the  end  of  January, 
the  coldest  about  the  middle  of  July.     The  ivinter  is  the 
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rainy  season  in  all  the  coast  districts  of  the  colony  ; 
whereas  in  the  inland  districts,  as  will  be  seen  farther  on, 
it  is  the  summer  that  is  the  rainy  season.  In  winter 
Cape  Town  and  its  neighbourhood  is  damp ;  it  is  there- 
fore not  so  desirable  a  residence  for  invalids  in  winter 
as  in  summer.  Owing  to  the  reflexion  of  the  heat  from 
the  enclosing  sides  of  Table  Mountain,  Cape  Town  itself 
is  sometimes  unpleasantly  hot  in  summer;  but  this  objec- 
tion does  not  apply  to  some  of  its  suburbs,  such  as  Con- 
stantia  and  Wynberg,  which,  being  situated  on  the  other 
side  of  the  spur  of  the  mountain,  and  being  moreover  well 
wooded,  are  pleasant  summer  resorts. 

Cape  Town  is  visited  from  time  to  time  by  violent 
winds  from  the  south-east,  which  have  received  the  name 
of  the  "  Cape  Town  doctor,"  because  by  them  the  streets 
ai-e  cleansed  from  any  noxious  effluvia  that  mio-ht  be  the 
cause  of  disease.  It  is  to  these  winds  that  the  immunitv 
of  the  town  from  most  epidemics  is  believed  to  be  largely 
due,  especially  as  the  arrangements  as  to  drainage  and 
water  supply  are  by  no  means  perfect.  But  however 
advantageous  these  winds  may  be  in  a  sanitary  point  of 
view,  they  are  by  no  means  well  suited  to  invalids  who 
are  suffering  from  pulmonary  complaints.  Not  only 
do  they  blow  with  extreme  violence,  but  they  carry  with 
them  clouds  of  dust,  which  may  prove  very  irritating  to 
the  bronchial  mucous  membrane.  Delicate  persons  should 
therefore  as  much  as  possible  avoid  going  out  in  these 
winds  ;  and  it  may  even  be  necessary  for  them  to  remain 
in  the  house  for  days  together  during  their  continuance. 
The  suburbs  of  Cape  Town  are  in  a  great  measure 
sheltered  from  these  winds;  and  in  this  respect,  as  well 
as  from  their  greater  coolness,  they  will  prove  a  much 
more  desirable  summer  residence  for  invalids  than  the 
town  itself  In  the  winter  season,  however,  these  places, 
owing  to  the  number  of  trees  by  which  they  are  sur- 
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rounded,  are  even  more  damp  than  Cape  Town  itself.  In 
all  the  coast  districts  the  time  of  simset  is  said,  on  account 
of  its  dampness,  to  be  trying  to  invalids,  who  should 
therefore  avoid  being  out  of  doors  at  that  hour. 

In  South  Africa  the  spring  months — viz.,  September, 
October,  and  November — are  the  pleasantest  for  Euro- 
peans ;  the  heat  is  not  then  oppressive,  vegetation  is  at 
its  freshest,  and  the  profusion  of  wild  flowers  will  be  a 
constant  source  of  pleasure  to  those  who  take  an  interest 
in  such  things. 

Those  who  find  the  climate  of  Cape  Town  and  its 
neighbourhood  unsuited  to  their  constitution,  or  who, 
having  spent  the  summer  there,  wish  to  avoid  the  winter 
rains,  cannot  do  better  than  turn  their  attention  to  the 
high-lying  districts  in  the  north-eastern  portions  of  Cape 
Colony,  or  the  high  plains  of  the  Orange  River  Free 
State.  All  these  districts  are  best  reached  by  way  of 
Port  Elizabeth,  to  which  port  steamers  belonging  to  the 
Union  Company  and  to  Messrs.  Donald,  Currie,  and  Co. 
run  several  times  each  month.  The  passage  usually  oc- 
cupies two  or  three  days,  and  is  sometimes  rather  rough 
and  unpleasant ;  the  landing,  too,  in  Algoa  Bay  is  occa- 
sionally somewhat  difficult,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to 
prevent  even  invalids,  unless  very  ill  indeed,  from  under- 
taking the  voyage. 

Port  Elizabeth,  as  has  been  previously  mentioned,  is 
one  of  the  worst  places  for  invalids  to  be  found  along 
the  coast.  It  will  be  advisable,  therefore,  to  push  on  at 
the  earliest  opportunity  to  Grahamstoivn,  a  distance  of 
about  eighty-five  miles.  The  journey  thither  can  be 
made  by  coach  in  one  day,  and  good  accommodation  is 
to  be  had  there.*     The  climate  of  Grahamstown,  although 

*  The  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  journey  can  now,  I 
believe,  be  accomplished  by  railway. 
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somewhat  humid,  and  partaking  to  a  certain  extent  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  coast  regions,  is,  on  the  whole, 
a  pleasant  one.  The  town  is  situated  on  a  plain  about 
1,700  feet  above  sea-level.  The  distance  from  the  coast 
in  a  direct  line  is  only  about  twenty-five  miles  ;  the  new 
harbour  in  course  of  construction  at  Port  Alfred  beinsf 
only  about  twentv-eis^ht  miles  distant.  The  town 
contains  some  8,000  inhabitants  ;  and  besides  churches 
possesses  banks,  military  barracks,  and  other  public 
buildings.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  English  bishopric,  and 
there  are  forty-eight  clergymen  in  the  district.  Good, 
waggon-roads  connect  Graharastown  with  various  other 
places,  and  render  it  a  good  point  of  departure  for  the 
interior.  The  principal  hotels  are  "  Wood's,"  the 
"  Masonic,"  and  Belman's  "  Commercial."  There  are  also 
private  boarding-houses. 

After  a  good  rest  at  Grahamstown,  the  invalid  cannot 
do  better  than  proceed  to  Cradock,  11.5  miles  farther 
towards  the  interior.  During  the  latter  part  of  the 
journey  the  Great  Winterberg  range  of  mountains  will 
have  been  crossed,  and  the  traveller  will  now  find  him- 
self upon  an  inland  plateau  possessing  an  elevation  of 
some  3,000  feet  above  sea-level.  The  town  of  Cradock 
is  situated  upon  the  Great  Fish  River,  and  has  a  popu- 
lation of  about  2,000.  Very  fair  accommodation  is  to 
be  obtained  there,  and  the  climate  of  the  district  is 
probably  one  of  the  best  for  pulmonary  complaints  to 
be  found  in  the  whole  of  South  Africa.  The  invalid 
may  therefore  safely  take  up  his  quarters  there  for  as 
long  as  he  feels  inclined  to  do  so ;  and  should  he  not  care 
to  encounter  the  fatigues  of  further  travel,  he  may  with 
advantage  remain  there  durincj  the  whole  winter. 

If,  however,  he  should  wish  to  go  farther  into  the 
interior,  he  may  push  on  to  Colesberg  (a  town  of  1,400 
inhabitants),  situated  some  230  miles  north  of  Cradock. 
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From  thence  he  can  travel  by  easy  stages  to  Bloem- 
fontein,  the  capital  of  the  Orange  Free  State  (see  p. 
290),  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  South  African 
health  resorts. 

It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  farther  the  invalid  recedes  from  the  coast  the 
more  difficult  he  will  find  it  to  obtain  good  accommoda- 
tion and  those  comforts  and  luxuries  that  are  required  in 
illness. 

The  conveyances  that  are  available  for  passenger 
traffic  between  the  coast  and  the  interior  are  of  several 
kinds. 

The  railway,  which  is  eventually  to  connect  Port 
Elizabeth  with  Cradock,  and  by  a  branch  with  Grahams- 
town,  is  still  uufinished,  but  about  seventy-six  miles  are 
already  open  for  traffic.  Portions  of  the  line  to  Graaff 
Reynet  are  also  completed. 

Passenger  carts  run  daily  between  Grahamstown  and 
Alicedale,  the  nearest  station  on  the  main  line. 

Cobb  and  Co.'s  coaches  leave  Port  Elizabeth  twice  a 
week  for  the  diamond  fields,  passing  through  Grahams- 
town  and  Cradock,  and  are  comfortable  conveyances. 

Passenger  carts  occasionally  run  between  Port  Eliza- 
beth, Grahamstown,  and  Cradock. 

The  mail  carts  also  take  passengers  under  certain 
circumstances.  This  is  the  quickest  mode  of  conveyance, 
but  should  only  be  adopted  by  those  in  robust  health,  as 
the  wear  and  tear  of  travelling  continuously  for  long 
distances,  without  proper  time  being  allowed  for  rest 
and  refreshment,  is  very  great. 

Those  who,  contem])lating  a  long  journey  into  the 
interior,  prefer  to  travel  by  their  own piivate  conveyance, 
will  have  two  courses  open  to  them.  They  can  either 
follow  the  example  of  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope  during  his 
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journey  through  the  South  African  colonies,  and  purchase 
a  Cape  cart  and  a  team  of  horses,  selling  them  for  as 
much  as  they  will  fetch  at  the  end  of  the  journey ;  or 
they  can  adopt  the  patriarchal  Dutch  plan  of  travelling 
by  bullock  waggon.  The  latter  method,  though  very 
tedious,  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  pleasant,  and  is  well 
adapted  for  large  parties  with  much  baggage.  The  huge 
covered  waggon  serves  for  travelling  by  day,  and  pro- 
vides sleeping  accommodation,  if  necessary,  at  night, 
while  preserved  provisions  and  any  other  comforts  that 
may  be  required  during  the  journey  can  be  carried  in 
any  quantity.  It  need  scarcely  be  mentioned  that  the 
two  latter  modes  of  travelling  are  expensive,  and  are 
only  sviited  to  those  with  ample  means. 

The  Orange  Free  State  can  be  reached  not  only  from 
Port  Elizabeth,  but  also  from  Cape  Town,  by  the  coaches 
that  run  to  the  diamond  fields,  from  whence  the  rest  of 
the  journey  can  be  made  by  mail  cart ;  but  this  route 
is  so  fatiguing  as  to  be  quite  unsuited  for  an  invalid. 

As  regards  the  climate  of  the  elevated  plains  of  the 
interior,  unfortunately  few  trustworthy  and  systematic 
records  are  to  be  obtained  relating  to  the  principal 
health  resorts.  A  few  facts,  however,  seem  to  be  well 
established.  One  of  these  is  the  extreme  dryness  of  the 
air  in  these  districts.  At  GraafF  Reynet,  for  instance, 
the  mean  annual  percentage  of  humidity  is  only  55"98, 
whereas  at  Cape  Town  it  is  72 '00.  During  the  winter, 
little,  if  any,  rain  falls,  and  the  air  is  light,  keen,  bracing, 
and  invigorating.  The  nights  are  cold,  but  in  the  middle 
of  the  day  the  sun  is  often  extremely  powerful.  The 
daily  range  of  temperature  is  very  considerable ;  but, 
owing  to  the  great  dryness  of  the  air,  this  does  not 
seem  to  act  prejudicially  upon  consumptive  patients; 
on  the  contrary,  in  all  parts  of  the  colonies  testimony  is 
forthcoming  as  to  the  wonderfully  restorative  effects  of 
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the  climate  of  these  districts  in  cases  of  pulmonary 
disease  that  had  previously  been  considered  hopeless. 
In  summer,  these  regions  are  visited  by  thunderstorms 
of  great  violence,  often  accompanied  by  deluges  of  rain. 
These  storms  refresh  the  air,  and  render  it  cool  and 
pleasant  for  a  time,  but  in  the  intervals  the  heat  is 
sometimes  intense.  All  these  districts  are  subject  to 
long-continued  droughts,  which  are  very  destructive 
to  vegetation.  On  the  whole,  the  high-lying  plains  of 
the  interior  are  not  so  desirable  for  a  summer  as  for  a 
winter  residence  for  invalids,  although,  all  the  year  round, 
they  appear  fairly  suitable  to  most  constitutions. 

The  following  table  will  show  at  a  glance  the  great 
differences  which  exist  between  the  climate  of  Cape 
Town  and  that  of  Graaff  Reynet,  the  only  high-lying 
station  at  which  anything  like  regular  meteorological 
observations  appear  to  have  been  taken. 


Abstract  of  Mean  Anmtal  Results  from  the  Meteorological  Stations 
at  the  Royal  Observatory,  near  Cape  Town,  and  at  G-raaff  Reynet, 
in  the  Sneenwbergen  Mountains.* 


Meteorological  Observations. 

Royal 
Observatory. 

Graaff 
Reynet. 

Mean  heio^lit  of  barometer  (corrected) 
Mean  annual  temperature    .... 
Mean  daily  range          ..... 
Highest  recorded  temperature 
Lowest         „                 „                ... 

Deg. 
30-031 
62-88 
14-11 
995 
39-8 

Deg. 
27-508 
64-41 
24-52 
105-0 
28-0 

Mean  annual  humidity  (9  a.m.,  1  and  5  p.m.) 

Per  cent, 
7200 

Per  cent, 
55-98 

Mean  annual  rainfall    ,         .         ,         .         , 
Mean  annual  number  of  thunderstorms 

Inches. 

22-476 

15 

Inches. 

13-196 

23 

Height  of  the  stations  above  sea-level 

Feet, 
37 

Feet, 
2,517 

*  From  the  Appendix  to  the  "Colonization  Circular "  for  187' 
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By  the  above  table  the  following  facts  are  brought  into 
prominence  :  viz.,  that  while  the  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture of  Graaff  Reynet  is  only  about  two  degrees  higher 
than  that  of  Cape  Town,  the  mean  daily  range  is  nearly 
ten  degrees  gieater  ;  that  the  mean  annual  humidity  of 
GraafF  Re3'net  is  rather  more  than  16  per  cent,  less  than 
at  Cape  Town ;  and  that  the  rainfall  at  the  latter  place 
is  some  9^  inches  more  than  at  the  former. 

It  now  only  remains  to  add  a  few  general  remarks  as 
to  the  influence  of  the  climate  of  South  Africa  on  disease. 
Unfortunately  the  statistics  bearing  on  this  subject  are 
very  imperfect,  but  the  following  are  a  few  of  the  facts 
that  appear  to  have  been  established.  Asiatic  cholera, 
yellow  fever,  and  h3'drophobia  are  unknown  in  the 
colony ;  the  liver  diseases  of  tropical  climates  are  rare ; 
small-pox,  measles,  and  scarlatina  occur  occasionally  in 
an  epidemic  form,  but  not  so  frequently  as  in  England  ; 
typlioid  fever  occurs  from  time  to  time,  but  is  probably 
not  so  prevalent  as  in  Europe ;  while  dysentery  and 
diarrhoea  are  rather  more  frequent,  as  are  also  some 
nervous  disorders,  such  as  neuralgia.  But  it  is  as  regards 
lung  diseases  that  the  climate  of  South  Africa  compares 
most  favourably  with  that  of  Europe.  In  the  tables, 
compiled  by  Major  Tulloch,  from  observations  extending 
over  twelve  years,  it  is  shown  that  only  82  per  1,000  of 
white  troops  stationed  on  the  Cape  frontier  were  attacked 
by  lung  disease,  as  compared  with  148  per  1,000  of  the 
troops  stationed  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  deaths 
from  the  same  class  of  diseases  were  at  the  Cape  only  24 
per  1,000,  whereas  in  the  United  Kingdom  they  were  77 
per  1,000. 

There  can,  in  fact,  be  little  doubt  that  upon  lung 
diseases  of  every  kind,  including  phthisis  in  all  its  stages, 
the  various  climates  of  the  Cape,  when  selected  with 
judgment,  are  capable  of  exerting  a  most  beneficial  and 
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in  many  cases  a  curative  efiect,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  advantages  of  the  colony  in  this  respect  have 
not  been  more  freely  tested  by  invalids  from  this  country. 

The  climates  of  Natal  and  the  Transvaal  have  not  been 
specially  alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  short  accovmt  of  the 
health  resorts  of  South  Africa,  because  that  of  Natal 
would  not  seem  to  possess  any  special  characteristics 
that  would  render  it  a  particularly  desirable  residence  for 
invalids  (the  coast  districts  being  less  favourable  to  the 
health  of  Europeans  than  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cape  Town,  and  the  elevated  inland  plateaux  being  con- 
siderably more  humid  than  those  of  Cape  Colony),  while 
the  climate  of  the  Transvaal  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  more  accessible  Oranoe  Free  State ;  and  most  of  the 
particulars  given  as  to  the  climate  of  the  latter  will 
apply  equally  well  to  that  of  the  former. 

Although  the  disturbing  influences  of  the  unhappy 
wars  which  have  so  thoroughly  unsettled  the  South 
African  colonies  during  the  past  few  years,  may  perhaps 
have  caused  some  interruption  in  the  arrangements  as  to 
conveyances,  etc.,  that  have  been  mentioned  above,  and 
have  rendered  the  resources  of  the  country,  for  the  time, 
less  available  for  invalids,  yet  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  any  such  derangement  is  only  temporary.  Now 
that  we  may  venture  to  look  forward  to  more  peaceful 
times,  not  only  will  any  interrupted  lines  of  communi- 
cation be  speedily  re-opened,  but,  owing  to  the  public 
attention  drawn  to  this  part  of  our  colonial  possessions, 
a  fresh  impetus  will  in  all  probability  be  given  to  the 
construction  of  railways  and  the  provision  of  other  means 
of  inland  conveyance,  while  there  is  also  every  reason  to 
expect  that  the  tide  of  emigration  will  set  more  strongly 
towards  our  South  African  colonies  than  it  has  done  for 
some  time  past. 

The  following  books  give  much  valuable  information 
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with  regard  to  the  Cape,  and  may  be  consulted  with 
advantage  by  any  of  my  readers  who  wish  for  a  more 
detailed  description  of  any  of  the  colonies :  Silver's 
"  Handbook  for  South  Africa/'  the  Government  "  Colo- 
nization Circular,"  Trollope's  "  South  Africa,"  and  "  A 
Year's  Housekeeping  in  South  Africa,"  by  Lady  Barker. 
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CHAPTEH  XIV. 

THE  METEOROLOGY  OF  THE   OCEAN. 

Instruments  required  for  taking  observations — Barometer — Thermometer 
— Thermometer  screen — Hygrometer — Method  of  determining  the 
humidity  of  the  air — Observations  of  shade  temperature — Surface 
temperature  of  the  sea — The  meteorological  journal — Estimation  of 
the  amount  of  cloud — Direction  and  force  of  the  w'ind — Observations 
of  rainfall  not  reliable — Special  meteorological  conditions  at  sea — 
Distribution  of  storms — Log  and  meteorological  tables  of  a  voyage 
to  Australia — Log,  meteorological  tables,  and  weather  report  of 
homeward  voyage  by  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

nnHOSE  who  feel  inclined  to  study  the  meteorology 
-*-  of  the  ocean  on  their  own  account  will  find  the 
subject  one  of  great  interest. 

The  instruments  required  will  be  a  barometer  and  a 
good  thermometer,  or  preferably  a  pair  of  dry  and  wet- 
bulb  thermometers,  with  a  small  louvre-boarded  screen 
in  which  to  mount  them,  also  a  second  thermometer  for 
taking  the  surface  temperature  of  the  sea.  A  rain-gauge 
mounted  on  gymbals  may  be  added  if  desired ;  and  a 
meteorological  journal  should  be  provided,  in  which  to 
enter  the  observations  taken. 

The  barometer  may  be  an  aneroid,  as  this  is  not  only 
the  least  expensive  and  most  portable  form  of  instrument, 
but  also  the  easiest  to  read.  It  will  give  the  relative 
changes  of  atmospheric  pressure  with  the  same  precision 
as  a  more  expensive  and  less  handy  instrument ;  but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  for  accurate  scientific  obser- 
vations it  is  necessary  that  an  aneroid  should  be  frequently 
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compared  with  a  standard  mercurial  barometer,  and  cor- 
rected by  it.  The  aneroid  should  be  secured  to  one  of 
the  bulkheads  (i.e.  partitions)  of  the  cabin,  in  such  a  way 
that  it  will  not  swing  independently  of  the  movements  of 
the  vessel.  It  should  also  be  placed  in  a  good  light,  and 
at  a  convenient  height  for  reading.  The  best  aneroids, 
compensated  for  temperature,  cost  five  guineas  each  ;  but 
a  sufficiently  good  one  for  ordinary  purposes  may  be 
obtained  for  from  two  to  three  pounds. 

The  thermometer  should  be  a  mercurial  one,  as  it  is 
more  sensitive  and  less  likely  to  get  out  of  order  than  a 
spirit  thermometer.  A  standard  mercurial  thermometei', 
with  a  Kew  certificate,  costs  about  £1 ;  but  a  sufficiently 
D-ood  one  may  be  obtained  for  about  ten  shillings. 

The  thermometer  should  be  suspended  in  a  small 
wooden  screen,  to  which  the  external  air  is  freely  ad- 
mitted by  means  of  a  louvre- boarded  front  and  sides. 
The  screen  may  be  obtained  to  order  through  a  meteoro- 
logical instrument  maker,  or  can  be  made  by  any  intelli- 
gent carpenter  at  the  cost  of  a  few  shillings.  The  front, 
which  should  be  made  to  open  on  hinges,  in  order  to 
allow  the  readings  to  be  taken,  may  be  secured  by  a 
brass  lock  and  key.  The  back  of  the  screen  should  be 
provided  with  cross  slips  of  wood,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  it  separated  from  the  surface  against  which  it  is 
fixed.  The  dimensions  of  the  screen  should  be  such  as 
to  freely  accommodate  the  thermometer  or  thermometers 
it  is  intended  to  employ. 

The  selection  of  the  position  in  which  the  thermometer 
screen  is  to  be  placed  is  of  considerable  importance,  and 
on  board  a  ship  is  often  a  matter  of  some  difficulty ;  but 
the  courtesy  of  the  captain  and  officers  will  generally 
afibrd  facilities  to  those  who  wish  to  make  scientific 
observations.  The  screen  should  be  in  the  open  air,  and 
secured  to  some  part  of  the  vessel  where  it  will  be,  if 
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possible,  always  in  shade.  It  should  be  at  a  height  of 
from  four  to  five  feet  above  the  deck.  In  the  case  of  a 
steamer,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  thermometers  are 
not  influenced  by  the  heat  from  the  engine-room  or 
funnel.  The  fore  part  of  the  vessel  in  a  steamer  will 
generally  be  found  to  be  the  most  suitable  position. 

In  order  to  determine  the  humidity  of  the  air,  it  is 
necessary,  instead  of  a  single  thermometer,  to  employ 
the  arrangement  known  as  a  Mason's  hygrometer,  the 
cost  of  which  will  be  from  about  £1  to  £2.  This  instru- 
ment consists  merely  of  a  pair  of  ordinary  thermometers, 
reading  exactly  alike,  and  fixed  vertically  on  a  wooden 
back,  a  few  inches  apart.  The  left-hand  thermometer  gives 
the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  shade,  and  is  known 
as  the  "  drj^-bulb  "  thermometer.  The  right-hand  ther- 
mometer is  called  the  "  wet-bulb  "  thermometer,  because 
its  bulb  is  intended  to  be  kept  in  a  constantly  moist  state. 
This  is  effected  hj  means  of  a  covering  of  muslin  and  a 
wick  conveying  water  to  it  from  a  little  bottle  that  is 
supplied  with  the  instrument.  The  wet-bulb  thermo- 
meter gives  the  temperature  of  an  evaporating  surface. 
In  order  to  place  the  covering  on  the  thermometer  bulb, 
take  a  small  piece  of  perfectly  clean  muslin  about  an 
inch  square,  and  after  dipping  it  in  distilled  water  (or 
clean  rain-water),  wrap  it  closely  round  the  bulb  in  such 
a  way  as  to  couipletely  cover  it ;  then  secure  it  with  a 
piece  of  cotton  tied  round  the  stem  of  the  thermometer, 
just  above  the  bulb.  The  covering  is  now  complete. 
Next  take  four  threads  of  coarse  crochet  or  darning- 
cotton,  each  about  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  length,  dip 
them  in  distilled  water,  place  them  side  by  side,  and 
then  double  them.  There  will  now  be  a  loop  at  one 
extremity  and  eight  ends  at  the  other.  Pass  the  eight 
ends  through  the  loop,  and  place  the  noose  thus  formed 
round   the   stem   of  the    thermometer,  just   above   the 

20 
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bulb,  where  the  single  thread  confining  the  muslin  had 
previously  been  tied.  It  now  only  remains  to  fill  the 
little  bottle  with  distilled  water — rain-water,  if  perfectly 
clean,  will  answer — and  to  place  all  the  eight  ends  of  the 
wick  in  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  absorb  the  water  and 
distribute  it  over  the  muslin  covering  of  the  bulb.  Al- 
though this  is  a  long  description,  the  process  itself  will 
be  found  very  simple. 

In  order  to  obtain  satisfactory  results,  the  following 
hints  should  be  borne  in  mind  : — 1.  The  bottle  should  be 
kept  constantly  supplied  with  water;  2.  In  putting  on 
a  new  covering,  the  hands  should  be  perfectly  clean ; 
3.  The  covering  should  be  renewed  as  often  as  it  becomes 
discoloured ;  4.  The  noose  of  the  wick  must  not  be  drawn 
too  tightly  round  the  stem  of  the  thermometer,  or  the 
passage  of  the  water  through  it  will  be  checked. 

The  humidity  of  the  air  is  determined  by  the  difference 
between  the  readings  of  the  dry  and  wet-bulb  thermo- 
meters. When  the  air  is  dry,  evaporation  goes  on  briskly 
from  the  wet  surface  of  the  muslin  covering  the  wet-bulb 
thermometer;  and  this,  by  a  well-known  physical  law, 
reduces  the  temperature  of  the  mercury  contained  in  the 
bulb.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  air  is  saturated  with 
moisture,  evaporation  is  altogether  checked,  and  the  two 
thermometei-s  will  indicate  the  same  temperature. 

A  table  will  be  found  in  the  appendix,  showing  the 
relative  humidity  of  the  air  for  each  2°  of  temperature 
from  40°  to  80°,  and  for  every  half-degree  of  difference 
between  the  readings  of  the  dry  and  wet  bulb  ther- 
mometers up  to  10°.  To  use  this  table,  first  find  the 
nearest  degree  in  the  extreme  right  or  left-hand  columns 
corresponding  to  the  dry-bulb  temperature,  then  run  the 
eye  along  that  line  until  it  reaches  the  column  of  the 
nearest  half-degree  of  difference  between  the  readings  of 
the  dry  and  wet-bulb  thermometers,  and  the  value  there 
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found  will  be  the  relative  humidity.  Example  :  suppose 
the  readings  to  be,  dry  bulb  52°,  wet  bulb  47^°,  the 
difference  between  these  is  4^°.  On  the  line  of  52°,  and 
under  the  difference  of  4^°,  we  find  72,  which  is  the  rela- 
tive humidity  required.  In  the  scale  of  relative  humidity, 
complete  saturation  of  the  air  is  represented  by  100. 

As  a  rough  guide  for  determining  the  amount  of 
moisture  in  the  air  at  sea,  it  may  be  stated  that  a  differ- 
ence of  less  than  two  degrees  between  the  dry  and  wet- 
bulb  readings  at  noon  indicates  unusual  humidity ;  when 
the  two  thermometers  read  alike,  the  atmosphere  is 
completely  saturated  with  vapour;  when  the  difference 
amounts  to  three  or  four  degrees,  it  may  be  considered 
about  the  average;  when  the  difference  is  five  degrees,  it- 
shows  that  the  air  is  dry;  and  when  it  reaches  six  degrees 
or  more,  it  may  be  regarded  as  unusually  dry. 

In  taking  an  observation  of  the  shade  temperature  by 
the  dry-bulb  thermometer,  it  should  be  carefully  noticed 
that  the  bulb  is  bright  and  undimmed  by  any  deposition 
of  spray  or  mist.  Should  there  be  any  appearance  of 
moisture,  the  bulb  should  be  carefully  wiped  with  a  soft 
handkerchief,  and  the  reading  taken  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  or  twenty  minutes  from  that  time.  If  in  very  hot 
weather  the  sun  should  be  found  to  be  shinino-  on  the 
screen,  and  the  thermometer  be  thought  to  be  unduly 
influenced  by  it,  or  if  for  any  other  reason  a  doubt  should 
exist  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  reading  indicatecl,  it 
would  be  better  in  such  cases  to  rely  upon  the  surface 
temperature  of  the  sea,  and  take  this  as  representing  the 
approximate  air  temperature.  Or  a  still  closer  approxi- 
mation to  the  true  air  temperature  may  be  obtained  b}^ 
applying  a  correction  to  the  surface  temperature  reading 
for  the  difference  found  to  exist  between  the  sea  and  air 
temperatures,  when  reliable  observations  of  the  latter  were 
last  made. 
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The  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the  sea  may  he 
taken  by  simply  baling  up  a  little  water  by  means  of  a 
small  bucket,  which  may  be  easily  extemporised  from  any 
tin  capable  of  holding  a  pint  or  two  of  fluid.  A  good 
mercurial  thermometer  should  be  plunged  in  the  water 
immediately  after  it  is  drawn  up,  and  held  in  it  for  fully 
one  minute,  when  the  temperature  should  be  carefully 
noted.  A  bucket  made  of  canvas  is  very  convenient,  as 
it  possesses  the  advantage  of  portability  when  travelling. 

The  meteorological  journal  should  be  ruled  in  columns 
for  the  reception  of  the  observations  taken  each  day. 
The  first  column  should  contain  the  date,  the  second  and 
third  the  latitude  and  longitude,  the  fourth  the  barometer; 
the  fifth  the  surface  temperature  of  the  sea,  the  sixth  and 
seventh  the  dry  and  wet-bulb  temperatures,  the  eighth 
the  relative  humidity  (which  may  be  ascertained  from  the 
table  of  relative  humidity  which  will  be  found  in  the 
appendix,  and  entered  at  any  time  afterwards),  the  ninth 
for  the  amount  of  cloud,  the  tenth  and  eleventh  for  the 
direction  and  force  of  the  wind,  and  the  remaining  space 
for  a  short  description  of  the  weather  prevailing  at  the 
time  of  observation.  On  an  adjoining  page  may  be 
entered  a  description  of  the  weather  of  the  previous 
twenty-four  hours,  with  notes  of  any  special  phenomena 
that  may  have  been  noticed  during  the  day. 

All  the  observations  should  be  taken  each  day  at  the 
same  hour  or  hours,  and  at  once  entered  in  the  journal. 
In  ordinary  weather  one  observation  taken  at  noon  will 
be  quite  sufficient,  but  during  the  prevalence  of  unusual 
weather  more  frequent  observations  Avill  be  of  advantage  ; 
and  an  entry  each  evening,  giving  a  brief  description  of 
the  weather  that  has  prevailed  during  the  day,  will  greatly 
increase  the  value  and  interest  of  the  journal. 

In  estimating  at  any  time  the  amount  of  cloud,  the 
whole  of  the  visible  heavens  is  to  be  taken  into  consider- 
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ation.  If  the  sky  be  cloudless,  the  amount  of  cloud 
should  be  entered  as  0;  if  two-tenths  be  covered,  it  should 
be  entered  as  2  ;  if  half  be  covered,  as  5 ;  and  so  on,  total 
obscuration  of  the  sky  by  cloud  being  represented  by  10. 

For  the  direction  and  force  of  the  wind  a  passenger 
cannot  do  better  than  consult  one  of  the  officers  on  duty 
at  the  time,  as  considerable  experience  is  required  accu- 
rately to  determine  either  of  these  points.  The  direction 
of  the  wind  should  be  according  to  the  true,  not  the 
apparent,  or  magnetic,  meridian.  The  force  is  estimated 
according  to  the  "  Beaufort  scale,"  which  ranges  from  0, 
representing  a  dead  calm,  to  12,  which  is  the  most  violent 
hurricane  that  can  blow.  In  the  appendix  is  a  table 
giving  this  scale,  with  its  equivalents  in  miles  per  hour. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  form  recommended  for 
the  meteorological  journal  no  column  has  been  set  apart 
for  the  record  of  the  daily  rainfall.  It  has  been  omitted 
because  it  is  so  difficult  to  obtain  a  good  position  in 
which  to  place  the  rain-gauge ;  added  to  which  the  move- 
ments of  the  ship,  the  draughts  from  the  sails  and  various 
other  causes  are  so  likely  to  prove  sources  of  error,  that 
the  observations  cannot  be  regarded  as  reliable,  and  are 
therefore  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  they  involve.  At  the 
same  time  an  interesting  field  of  inquiry  is  open  to  those 
who  by  their  ingenuity  could  overcome  these  difficulties. 

In  the  course  of  a  long  voyage,  however,  there  will  be 
sure  to  occur  occasions  when  a  rain-gauge  mounted  on 
gymbals  might  be  used  with  advantage  ;  for  instance, 
when  the  ship  is  becalmed  in  the  equatorial  regions.  It 
may  be  added  that  a  novel  form  of  marine  rain-gauge, 
the  invention  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Black,  which  has  been  found 
to  work  well  at  sea,  will  be  found  described  in  "  Nature," 
vol.  vii.,  p.  202.  Notes  on  the  character  and  duration  of 
the  rainfall  should  always  be  entered  in  the  journal,  in  the 
space  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  weather  of  each  day. 
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On  a  page  at  the  commencement  of  the  journal  should 
be  inserted  a  short  description  of  the  instruments  used ; 
their  known  errors ;  the  names  of  the  makers ;  their 
position  with  respect  to  surrounding  objects;  their  height 
above  deck,  with  any  other  particulars  that  may  be  con- 
sidered to  affect  their  readings. 

To  any  one  who  has  not  previously  taken  meteorological 
observations,  the  foregoing  directions  may  appear  some- 
what complicated  and  troublesome,  but  in  practice  this 
is  not  the  case,  and  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  each  day  will 
be  amply  sufficient  for  taking  all  the  observations,  and 
entering  them  in  the  journal,  while  the  amusement  and 
interest  that  will  be  derived  from  the  study  of  the  weather 
at  sea  will  go  a  long  way  towards  relieving  the  monotony 
of  a  long  voyage. 

The  few  instruments  named  may  be  obtained  of  any 
good  meteorological  instrument  maker.  Of  those  in  Lon- 
don, Messrs.  Negretti  and  Zambra,  of  Holborn  Viaduct, 
and  Mr.  L.  Casella,  of  Holborn  Bars,  may  be  named  as 
thoroughly  trustworthy. 


The  following  are  a  few  hints  which  may  be  found  of 
interest  in  connection  with  the  various  instruments  as 
illustrating  some  of  the  special  meteorological  conditions 
that  prevail  at  sea. 

Barometer. —  Several  interesting  facts  as  to  the  varia- 
tions of  barometric  pressure  will  be  noticed  during  a 
voyage  to  Australia. 

1.  In  the  tropics,  and  particularly  near  the  equator, 
the  range  of  the  barometer  is  very  slight,  extending  only 
to  a  few  tenths,  except  on  very  rare  occasions,  such  as 
the  occurrence  of  a  hurricane;  whereas  in  both  temperate 
zones  (as  in  England)  the  mercury  ranges  through  a  space 
of  two  inches  or  more. 

2.  The  "  diurnal  range  "  of  the  barometer,  which  in  the 
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temperate  zones  is  masked  by  rapid  and  constant  changes 
of  pressure,  is  perfectly  well  marked  in  the  tropics.  So 
regular  is  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  mercury,  that  with  a 
little  practice  it  is  said  to  be  possible  to  tell  the  time  by 
it.  The  total  variation  for  diurnal  range  amounts  to 
about  one-tenth  of  an  inch,  and  the  fluctuation  occurs 
twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  first  period  of 
maximum  pressure  is  at  about  10  a.m.,  the  corresponding 
minimum  being  about  4  p.m.  The  second  maximum  is 
at  about  10  p.m.,  and  the  second  minimum  about  4  a.m. 

3.  In  the  southern  hemisphere  the  behaviour  of  the 
barometer  with  regard  to  the  direction  of  the  wind  is 
exactly  the  reverse  of  what  it  is  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere :  i.e.,  it  rises  for  soutlierly  winds,  and  falls  for 
northerly  winds. 

Admiral  Fitzroy's  remarks,  which  are  so  often  printed 
upon  barometers  in  England,  can  be  rendered  applicable 
to  the  southern  hemisphere  simply  by  substituting  north 
for  south  throughout.     Thus  : — 


NORTHERN   HEMISPHERE. 

SOUTHERN   HEMISPHERE. 

RISE 

FALL 

RISE 

FALL 

FOE 

NORTH 

N.W.,  N..  N.E., 

DRY 

FOR 

SOUTH 

S.E.,  S..  S.W., 

WET 

FOR 
SOUTH 

S.E.,  S.,  S.W., 
DRY 

FOR 

NORTH 

N.W.,  N..  N.E., 

WET 

OR 
LESS  WIND. 

OR 
MORE  WIND. 

OR 
LESS  WIND. 

OR 

MORE  WIND. 

EXCEPT 

EXCEPT 

EXCEPT 

EXCEPT 

WET   FROM 

WET   FROM 

WET   FROM 

WET  FROM 

NORTH. 

NORTH. 

SOUTH. 

SOUTH. 

4.  Another  feature  worth  yof  notice  is  that  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  when  standing  with  the  back  to 
the  wind,  the  barometer  will  be  lower  on  the  left-hand, 
and  higher  on  the  right-hand,  and  the  stronger  the  force 
of  the  wind,  the  greater  will  be  the  difference  in  atmos- 
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pheric  pressure.     The  converse  of  this  obtains   in   the 
southern  hemisphere. 

Temperature. — The  most  noticeable  fact  with  reference 
to  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  sea  is  its  equability. 

After  passing  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  getting  well 
away  from  land  influences,  the  temperature  (which  then 
stands,  say,  at  somewhere  about  60°  to  65°)  steadily  and 
gradually  rises  as  the  ship  sails  southwards,  until,  near 
the  equator,  it  attains  its  maximum  of  about  84°.  It  then 
gradually  falls  until  it  reaches  its  minimum  of  40°  to  45°  in 
the  cold  latitudes  to  the  south  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

By  referring  to  the  detailed  meteorological  observations 
appended  to  this  chapter,  it  will  be  seen  how  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  at  sea  thus  rises  by  almost  insensible 
gradations  day  by  day  as  the  ship  sails  southwards  from 
England,  and  how,  after  the  equator  is  passed,  it  again 
as  steadily  and  gradually  falls ;  presenting  none  of  those 
sudden  and  trying  variations  which  we  so  often  experi- 
ence on  land  * — variations  sometimes  amountinof  to  30°  or 
35°,  or  even  more,  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

Nor  is  it  only  from  day  to  day  that  the  changes  are 
so  slight ;  the  daily  range  of  temperature  is  also  very 
small.  The  air  at  night  is  but  little  cooler  than  it  is  in 
the  shade  during  the  day,  and  the  thermometer  often  indi- 
cates but  a  few  degrees  of  difference  between  the  greatest 
heat  during  the  day  and  the  lowest  temperature  at  night. 

Humiidity. — The  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  at  sea  is, 
as  a  rule,  during  the  daj'time,  in  excess  of  that  on  land  in 
England.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  humidity 
of  the  ocean  is  altogether  different  in  its  character  and 
in  its  effects  upon  the  constitution  to  that  of  inland 
districts.  This  is,  no  doubt,  greatly  owing  to  the  pre- 
sence in  the  atmosphere  of  saline  particles  and  other 
constituents  only  met  with  at  sea,  but  it  is  probably  also 

*  Of  course,  in  a  steamer  the  alteration  of  temperature  is  more  rapid. 
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partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  moisture  is 
very  much  less  variable :  the  difference  between  the 
humidity  of  the  night  and  day,  and  also  from  day  to  day, 
being  generally  inconsiderable.  On  damp  evenings  it 
will  be  noticed  that  those  parts  of  the  deck  that  have 
been  wetted  with  salt  water  are  the  first  to  become  moist. 

Deiv  is  said  to  be  rarely  deposited  upon  the  surface  of 
the  ocean  itself,  but  the  decks  of  a  ship,  and  the  upper 
surfaces  of  other  floating  objects,  are  found  to  be  freely 
covered  with  it  when  the  conditions  are  favourable  for  its 
deposition.  It  is  deposited  most  copiously  on  clear,  calm, 
cloudless  nights,  when  the  air  is  humid,  and  especially 
when  the  temperature  of  the  surface  of  that  portion  of 
the  sea  over  which  the  ship  is  passing  is  considerably 
lower  than  the  temperature  of  the  air  above  it. 

Rainfall. — As  already  mentioned,  observations  of  the 
rainfall  at  sea  are  difficult  to  obtain,  and  not  altogether 
reliable.  It  may,  however,  be  stated  in  general  terms, 
that,  except  within  the  limits  of  the  calm-belts,  much 
less  rain  falls  at  sea  than  in  most  countries  situated  in 
the  temperate  zones,  and  that  less  rain  falls  in  the  southern 
than  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  The  number  of  fine 
days  to  be  enjoyed  at  sea  will  contrast  most  favourably 
with  the  previous  experiences  of  those  who  have  resided 
in  the  British  Islands. 

Storms. — Recent  researches  have  tended  to  establish  the 
fact  that  all  storms  are  cyclonic ;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
they  are  circular  eddies  of  wind  of  greater  or  less  diameter. 

Most  storms  possess  in  common  the  following  cha- 
racteristics. They  rotate  much  more  rapidly  near  their 
centre  than  at  their  circumference,  and  have  a  central 
space  or  core,  in  which  a  comparative  calm  prevails.  In 
the  northern  hemisphere  their  rotation  is  N.W.S.E.,  or  in 
an  opposite  direction  to  the  hands  of  a  watch  ;  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  on  the  other  hand,  their  rotation  is 
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N.E.S.W.,  and  therefore  with  watch  hands.  Besides  their 
rotatory  motion,  they  have  also  a  progressive  motion, 
which  may  cause  them  to  travel  a  distance  of  many 
hundreds  of  miles. 

The  following  may  be  given  as  a  few  general  indica- 
tions of  the  distribution  and  character  of  the  atmospheric 
disturbances  met  with  in  the  regions  throucjh  which  a 
ship  passes  on  its  way  to  and  from  Australia : — 

1.  Strong  winds  and  occasional  scales  are  met  with  in 
the  northern  region  of  prevailing  westerly  winds,  espe- 
cially during  the  winter  months. 

2.  In  the  calm-belts  and  in  the  trade-wind  regions 
gales  are  seldom  experienced  ;  but  short  squalls  of  greater 
or  less  violence  are  frequent  in  the  calm-belts,  and  occur 
more  rarely  in  the  trade-wind  regions. 

3.  In  the  southern  region  of  prevailing  westerly  winds 
boisterous  weather,  with  occasional  heavy  gales,  may 
again  be  expected,  especially  during  the  winter.  Maury, 
in  his  "Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea,"  considers  that  "we 
may  contemplate  the  whole  system  of  these  '  brave  west 
winds'  in  the  light  of  an  everlasting  cyclone  on  a  gigantic 
scale."  But  he  also  states  that  actual  storms  are  less  fre- 
quent in  the  southern  than  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 

4.  In  returning  from  Australia  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  the  ship's  course  through  the  South  Indian  Ocean 
is  some  ten  or  fifteen  dcOTees  to  the  north  of  the  outward 
track,  and  lies  either  within  the  calm-belt  of  Capricorn 
or  on  the  southern  border  of  the  south-east  trades.  This 
course  will  bring  the  vessel,  when  nearing  the  Cape, 
within  the  district  of  the  Maurtitius  hurricanes ;  and 
during  the  first  four  months  of  the  year  it  is  possible 
that  one  or  more  of  these  hurricanes  may  be  encountered 
at  this  stage  of  the  voyage  ;  but  as  they  are  here  at  some 
distance  from  the  focus  of  the  district,  they  are  seldom  of 
extreme  violence. 
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As  regards  the  behaviour  of  the  barometer  with  refer- 
ence to  storms,  it  may  be  stated  in  general  terms  that 
the  nearer  the  storm  approaches  the  lower  the  mercuiy 
will  fall,  and  that  it  will  continue  to  descend  until  the 
centre  of  the  storm  is  reached.  As  soon,  however,  as  the 
centre  of  the  storm  has  passed,  the  glass  will  begin  to 
rise ;  but  this  first  rise  is  often  followed  by  the  most 
violent  part  of  the  gale,  making  true  the  proverb — 

"  First  rise  after  very  low 
Indicates  a  stronger  blow." 

The  weather  immediately  preceding  a  storm  is  usually 
warm,  cloudy,  and  wet ;  that  following  it,  cold,  bright, 
and  fine. 

Appended  are  two  tables  of  meteorological  observations 
taken  on  board  ship  during  voyages  to  and  from  Aus- 
tralia. The  first  is  extracted  from  the  meteorolosfical 
log  of  the  ship  Neivcastle  (Capt.  Chas.  Le  Poer  Trench), 
and  shows  the  observations  taken  each  day  during  a 
voyage  from  England  to  Melbourne  in  the  autumn  of 
1876.  It  serves  admirably  to  exhibit  the  gradual  and 
steady  increase  in  temperature  that  occurs  between  the 
English  Channel  and  the  equator;  and  the  subsequent 
equally  steady  decrease  until  the  southern  limits  of  the 
passage  have  been  gained.  It  also  illustrates  some  of  the 
points  with  reference  to  the  behaviour  of  the  barometer 
at  sea  that  have  been  referred  to  above. 

The  second  series  of  observations  were  taken  by  Edward 
Mawley,  Esq.,  F.M.S.,  during  a  voj^age  from  Melbourne 
to  London  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  short 
description  of  the  weather  that  is  appended  to  each  day's 
observations,  and  the  careful  summary  at  the  end  of  the 
table,  as  well  as  the  figures  themselves,  give  a  very 
graphic  picture  of  the  weather  that  is  to  be  expected  in 
a  voyage  of  this  kind. 
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Rather  dull,  with  dry  air. 

Bright,  but  cool,  with  fo-esh,  dry 
wind. 

Bright ;  Cape  Recife  70  miles  dis- 
tant at  noon. 

Bright,  damp  towards  evening. 

Bright,  with  damp  au" ;   particu- 
larly damp    during  the  whole 
morning. 

Dull,  very  damp  and  calm,  fr-e- 
quent  showers  during  afternoon 

Bright,  and  not  quite  so  damp. 

Bright  and    hot,   with    dry   air. 
Anchored  in  'Table  Bay  about 
3.30  p.m. 

Bright  and  warm. 

Bright  and  hot. 

Cloudy  and  cool. 

Bright,  cool,  light  air. 

Moderately    bright,     with    cool, 
dry  wind. 

Tolerably    bright,    warm,     and 
sultry. 

Dull,  with  dry  light  wind. 

Dull  and  warm. 

Moderately  bright,  with  soft  dry 
air. 

Bright    and  warm ;     St.  Helena 
at  noon   N.W.^N.,    600    miles 
distant.     During  the  morning 
entered  the  tropics. 
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TABLE   II.    (continued). 
Summary  of  Meteorological  Observations. 

Barometer  (corrected  for  temperature)  at  noon — Mean 

Highest  (25th  IMarch) 

Lowest  (12th  March) 

Range  .......... 

Temperature  of  the  air  in  shade  at  noon — Mean    . 

Highest  (7th  May.     Lat.  0°  7'  N.,  Long.  20°  59'  W.)    . 

N.B. — This  was  the  highest  temperature  at  any  time  during  the 
voyage. 

Lowest  (11th  June,  in  English  Channel) 


f 


Range 


In. 

29-99 

30-21 

29-38 

-83 

Deg. 
69-5 
85-0 

56-9 
28-1 

% 

76 

Belative  amount  of  humidity  in  the  air  at  noon  (100  repre- 
senting complete  saturation) — Mean     .... 

(On  only  one  day — 27th  March — was  the  air  completely  saturated.) 

Least  amount  of  relative  humidity  (3rd  and  15th  and  24th 

March,  and  6th  of  April) 60 

(At  no  time  during  the  voyage  did  the  wet-bulb  of  the  Hygrometer 
read  more  than  8  degrees  lower  than  the  dry-bulb.) 

Wind. — The  Direction  of  the  Wind  indicated  in  the  foregoing 
tables  is  its  true  bearing  at  noon. 

The  Force  of  the  Wind  at  noon  (estimated  according  to  the 
Beaufort  scale,  in  which  12  represents  a  hturicane, 
and  0  a  calm)  -  Mean    .......       3 

Greatest  (at  3.30  p.m.  12th  March,  during  a  gale)         .        .     10 

During  the  voyage  three  gales  were  encountered ;  (1)  A  moderate 
gale  on  21st  February ;  (2)  A  whole  gale  on  12th  March  ; 
(3)  A  strong  gale  on  27th  March.  The  sea  during  this  last 
*  gale  was  unusually  turbulent,  rising  in  irregular  heaps  all 
round  the  shij).  Several  heavy  squalls  were  met  with  after 
this  date,  but  none  worthy  the  name  of  a  gale. 

On  twenty-eight  days  during  the  voyage,  either  calms  or  light  airs 
prevailed  at  noon. 
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Surface  Tem,perature  of  the  Sea. — During  the  voyage  the  surface 
temperature  of  the  sea  was  found  but  seldom  to  differ  more 
than  1  or  2  degrees  from  the  tempei'ature  of  the  air  in  shade. 
On  one  day,  however  (6th  April),  while  in  the  Agulhas  current, 
it  was  observed  to  be  6°  "7  higher  than  the  shade  temperature 
of  the  air.  Between  noon  and  4  p.m.  on  the  day  following 
the  surface  temperature  fell  from  71°'7  to  61° "7,  or  10°  in  four 
hoiu's. 

Remarks. — During  the  voyage  seventy-eight  days  were  recorded  as 
bright,  thirty  as  dull  or  cloudy,  and  ten  as  moderately  bright. 

Rainfall. — No  rainfall  measurements  were  taken  during  the  voyage. 
On  reference,  however,  to  the  daily  register,  it  appears  that 
during  the  day-time  unusually  heavy  rain  fell  on  two  days ; 
either  heavy  or  steady  rain  on  eight  days  ;  that  ten  days  were 
showery  ;  and  that  on  six  other  days  there  were  light  showers 
— leaving  ninety-two  days  ivhich  tvere  quite  fine. 

Foij. — On  the  27th  February  a  rather  dense  sea  fog  prevailed 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  day ;  but  on  no  other  day  was 
it  at  all  foggy. 


CONCLUSION. 

THE  HEALTH -VOYAGE  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

IN  the  hope  that  shipowners  may  eventually  see  their 
way  to  carrying  out  some  of  the  suggestions  that  are 
from  time  to  time  made  by  medical  men  and  others, 
with  a  view  to  extending  the  usefulness  of  sea-voyages 
for  the  purposes  of  recreation  and  health,  I  will  venture 
briefly  to  sketch  out  my  own  ideas  as  to  what  a  health- 
voyage  should  be,  both  as  regards  the  ship  in  which  it  is 
to  be  made,  and  the  route  to  be  chosen. 

For  the  present  I  will  not  consider  the  question  in  its 
commercial  aspect,  but  will  revert  to  that  point  before 
closing  these  remarks. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  ship  itself.  It  should,  I  think, 
be  either  a  wooden  or  a  composite  vessel.  Ships  built  of 
iron  have  several  drawbacks  of  a  nature  to  be  specially  felt 
by  invalids.  Owing  to  the  readiness  with  which  changes 
of  temperature  are  conveyed  by  metal,  iron  vessels  are 
hotter  in  warm  weather,  and  colder  in  cold  weather,  than 
ships  with  wooden  sides.  They  are  also  less  dry,  because, 
whenever  the  sides  of  the  vessel  are  cooled  down  by  a 
decrease  in  the  outside  temperature,  moisture  condenses 
on  their  inner  surface.  It  is  possible  also,  as  suggested 
by  Dr.  Faber,  that  nervous  patients  are  affected  by  the 
magnetic  currents  that  doubtless  exist  in  large  masses 
of  iron. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  health  ship  of  the 
future  should  be  a  simple  sailing  vessel,  or  should  receive 
some  assistance  from  steam,  is  a  difficult  one.     There  is 
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no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  under  any  circumstances 
such  a  ship  should  prmiarily  be  built  and  rigged  as  a 
sailing  vessel ;  but,  provided  it  could  be  done  tuithout  m 
any  -way  affecting  the  size  of  the  cabins,  the  addition  of 
engines  of  moderate  power  would  be  an  undoubted  advan- 
tage. Steam  should,  however,  only  be  employed  when 
absolutely  required — in  the  equatorial  calms,  for  instance, 
or  when  a  succession  of  light  or  contrary  winds  are  likely 
to  render  the  voyage  long  and  tedious.  Steam  would  also 
be  exceedingly  useful  when  going  into  or  out  of  port. 

As  regards  size,  I  think  the  ship,  if  a  sailing  vessel, 
should  have  a  registered  tonnage  of  about  2,000 ;  if 
provided  with  engines,  she  might  be  somewhat  larger, 
say  2,500  or  3,000  tons. 

The  cargo  of  a  ship  intended  for  the  use  of  health- 
seekers  should  be  selected  with  the  greatest  care.  All 
articles,  such  as  hides,  horns,  wool,  sugar,  etc.,  likely  to 
give  rise  to  noxious  emanations  or  offensive  effluvia,  or 
liable  to  contaminate  the  bilge-water,  should  be  rejected. 
The  bilges  should  be  most  carefully  cleansed  and  disin- 
fected at  every  available  opportunity,  and  every  means 
should  be  taken  to  keep  the  hold  of  the  ship  sweet  and 
wholesome. 

We  now  come  to  what  are  perhaps  the  most  important 
considerations  of  all  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view — viz., 
the  size,  arrangement,  and  ventilation  of  the  cabins.  I 
am  strongly  of  opinion  that,  except  in  those  cases  where 
an  invalid  travels  with  a  friend  or  an  attendant,  each 
passenger  who  goes  to  sea  for  health  should  have  a  cabin 
to  himself.  In  the  best  of  the  Australian  sailing  ships  the 
cabins  intended  for  two  passengers  are  almost  as  large  as 
can  be  expected,  some  of  them  being  10  feet  by  11  feet, 
with  a  height  of  7  or  7^  feet.  These  dimensions  might 
with  advantage  be  increased  to  a  slight  extent,  giving  the 
double  cabins  a  minimum  size  of  about  10  feet  by  12  feet. 
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The  single  cabins  would  of  course  have  to  be  larger  in 
proportion  than  those  intended  for  two  occupants.  These 
should  be  about  10  feet  by  8  feet. 

The  ventilation  of  the  sleeping  cabins  is  the  problem 
which  of  all  others  is  the  most  difficult  to  solve.  In  fine 
weather,  when  the  ports  can  be  kept  open,  and  particularly 
if  a  good  breeze  is  blowing,  the  air  of  the  cabins  is  very 
fairly  renewed  by  the  currents  which  are  set  up  between 
the  port  and  the  ventilators  in  the  side  of  the  cabin  ;  but 
in  bad  weather,  when  the  ports  are  shut,  or  in  a  dead 
calm  even  when  they  are  open,  any  one  who  has  been 
to  sea  knows  how  hot,  stuffy,  and  unpleasant  the  cabins 
become.  The  arrangement  for  the  admission  of  fresh  air 
is  comparatively  simple.  A  tube  of  iron,  zinc,  or  other 
material,  carried  througli  the  deck,  or  communicating  in 
some  other  way  with  the  outside  of  the  ship,  and  having 
the  mouth  curved  downwards  and  valved,  to  prevent  the 
admission  of  sea  water,  is  all  that  is  necessary.  I  have 
seen  this  arrangement  in  some  ships,  and,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
it  is  a  satisfactory  one.  But  it  is  of  little  use  to  provide 
for  the  admission  of  pure  air,  unless  means  are  taken  to 
remove  that  which  is  vitiated,  and  thus  to  set  up  a  cir- 
culating current  of  ventilation.  This  is  the  difficult  point ; 
but  I  believe  it  to  be  capable  of  satisfactory  solution.  In 
the  first  place,  each  cabin  should  communicate  by  a 
ventilating  aperture  in  its  upper  part  with  a  tube  at  least 
three  or  four  inches  in  diameter.  The  tubes  from  the 
various  cabins  should  converge  to  a  common  trunk,  pro- 
portionate in  size  to  the  number  of  cabins  to  be  venti- 
lated. It  now  only  remains  to  find  means  for  the  rapid 
exhaustion  of  the  air  from  the  main  ventilating  shaft. 
In  steamers  I  think  this  might  be  easily  accomplished 
simply  b}^  carrying  up  the  shaft  in  close  juxtaposition 
to  the  funnel  of  the  vessel.  The  heating  and  consequent 
rarefaction  of  the  air  in  the  ascending  ventilating  shaft 
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would  cause  a  strong  upward  current,  which  would  pro- 
bably quite  suffice  for  the  ventilation  of  the  cabins. 

In  sailing  vessels  a  different  plan  would  have  to  be 
adopted.  The  air  might  in  this  case  be  abstracted  from 
the  ventilating  shaft  by  means  of  a  turbine-wheel  worked 
by  the  donkey-engine  which  is  now  found  in  most  first- 
class  passenger  ships.  It  would  not  of  course  be  necessary 
at  all  times  to  keep  this  apparatus  in  action.  In  fine 
breezy  weather,  when  the  ports  could  be  freely  opened,  it 
would  not  be  required;  but  in  rough  weather  and  calms  it 
■  would  be  of  the  greatest  service. 

In  making  choice  of  the  route  for  a  health-voyage, 
there  are  two  objects  to  be  kept  in  view.  First,  to 
place  health-seekers  under  the  most  health-giving  con- 
ditions possible  as  to  climate,  temperature,  etc.  Second, 
so  to  arrange  the  voyage,  by  calling  at  a  few  places  of 
interest  on  the  way,  as  not  only  to  render  it  as  little 
monotonous  as  possible,  but  also  by  this  means  to  obtain 
periodical  supplies  of  fresh  provisions,  fruits,  etc. 

There  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  that,  as  regards 
advantages  of  climate,  no  voyage  can  be  compared  with 
that  to  Australia  or  New  Zealand.  The  reasons  for  arriv- 
ing at  this  conclusion  have  been  fully  given  elsewhere. 
The  two  great  drawbacks  at  present  to  this  voyage  are  its 
monotony  and  tlie  cold  and  rough  weather  experienced, 
in  the  case  of  sailing  vessels,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
outward  passage.  Let  us  consider  how  far  it  would  be 
possible  to  overcome  these  objections. 

After  leaving  the  English  Channel  the  ship  might  at 
once  shape  her  course  for  Madeira.  In  the  case  of  a 
vessel  provided  with  auxiliary  engines,  a  call  at  this 
island  would  at  all  times  be  an  easy  matter ;  but  with  a 
sailing  ship  it  might  not  under  all  circumstances  be 
practicable.     A  couple  of  days  at  Madeira  would  give 
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the  passengers  an  opportunity  of  stretching  their  legs  on 
shore,  and  enjoj^ing  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  island, 
and  would  be  doubly  welcome  after  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
with  its  usually  unpleasant  accompaniments.  Madeira 
would  be,  as  it  were,  a  sort  of  introduction  to  the  calmer 
and  more  enjoyable  portions  of  the  voyage  ;  and  here  the 
steward  could  lay  in  a  plentiful  supply  of  fruit,  eggs,  and 
fresh  provisions  generally,  sufficient  to  last  for  the  next 
week  or  two. 

Without  going  much  out  of  her  course,  the  ship  might 
pass  sufficiently  close  to  the  Canaries  to  enable  the 
passengers  at  any  rate  to  get  some  general  idea  of  the 
principal  features  of  the  islands,  with  perhaps  a  glimpse 
of  the  famous  Peak  of  Teneriffe. 

The  second  point  of  call  might  be  the  Cape  Yerde 
Islands,  which  lie  close  to  the  ship's  coarse  on  the 
outward  voyage  to  Australia.  Here  a  further  supply  of 
fruit,  etc.,  could  be  obtained,  sufficient  to  last  through 
the  equatorial  calms. 

A  call  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  would  involve  a 
considerable  deviation  from  the  usual  track  of  a  sailinof 
vessel,  but  nearly  all  steamers  touch  there  as  a  matter  of 
course  to  take  in  coal.  In  the  case  of  a  health-voyage, 
it  would  be  extremely  desirable  under  any  circumstances 
to  touch  at  the  Cape,  and  any  loss  of  time  that  this 
might  involve  would  be  more  than  compensated  by  the 
advantages  to  the  passengers.  A  week's  stay  at  Cape 
Town  would  form  a  capital  break  in  the  monotony  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  voyage,  and  would  give  the  steward 
another  opportunity  of  filling  up  his  stores  of  fresh  pro- 
visions before  starting  on  the  final  stage  of  the  journey. 

After  leaving  the  Cape,  the  route  chosen  might  be 
almost  identical  with  that  usually  adopted  by  sailing- 
ships,  except  that  the  easting  should  be  made  four  or 
five  degrees  to  the  north  of  the  latitude  usually  selected — 
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viz.,  in  about  40°  S.  instead  of  45°  S.  Such  a  latitude, 
whilst  sufficiently  bracing  to  exercise  the  full  invigorating 
effects  upon  the  constitution  for  which  this  part  of  the 
voyage  is  conspicuous,  would  at  the  same  time  avoid  the 
boisterous  and  ungenial  weather  generally  experienced 
farther  to  the  south. 

A  good  ship,  furnished  with  an  auxiliary  screw,  to  be 
used  only  in  calms  and  light  head-winds,  or  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  land,  would  probably  make 
the  voyage  to  Australia,  including  stoppages,  in  about 
ten  weeks.  This,  according  to  the  testimony  of  all  who 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  studjnng  the  subject,  is,  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  best  time  for  a  voyage  to  last 
in  the  case  of  health-seekers  who  wish  to  derive  the 
maximum  benefit  from  the  ocean  climate.  Those,  how- 
ever, who  have  less  time  at  their  disposal,  or  who  from 
other  causes  are  unable  to  take  so  long  a  voyage,  might 
with  great  advantage  avail  themselves  of  such  a  ship 
as  far  as  the  Cape,  returning  from  thence  direct  to 
England. 

As  regards  the  homeward  voyage  from  Australia,  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  suggest  any  great  improvement 
upon  the  usual  route  taken  by  sailing  vessels  returning 
to  England  b}'  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
calling  at  Cape  Town  and  St.  Helena,  although  perhaps  a 
slightly  more  southerly  latitude  might  be  chosen  for  the 
first  part  of  the  course,  in  order  to  obtain  the  advantage 
of  a  somewhat  more  bracing  climate.  It  would,  however, 
add  to  the  interest  of  the  voyage  to  touch  at  the  Azores, 
in  addition  to  the  places  already  mentioned  ;  and  this 
could  be  done  without  any  material  deviation  from  the 
homeward  track.  The  greatest  drawback  to  this  other- 
wise delightful  passage  is,  in  the  case  of  a  sailing  vessel, 
its  length — often  extending  to  120  days.     In  a  ship  with 
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an  auxiliary  screw  this  disadvantage  would  of  course  be 
in  a  great  measure  overcome,  and  the  passage  might  be 
shortened  by  several  weeks. 

There  are  one  or  two  points  with  regard  to  the  arrange- 
ments on  board  such  a  ship  as  I  have  endeavoured  to 
describe,  which  may  be  mentioned  in  passing.  There 
should,  if  possible,  be  some  little  selection  made  with 
respect  to  the  passengers.  For  instance,  no  case  of  far 
advanced  or  hopeless  illness  should  be  taken,  not  only 
for  the  patient's  own  sake,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  his 
fellow-voyagers.  A  sea  life,  as  has  been  repeatedly 
pointed  out,  is  better  suited  for  completing  a  tedious 
convalescence,  for  warding  off  threatened  illness,  or  for 
invigorating  the  jaded  and  overworked,  than  it  is  for 
confirmed  invalids.  At  the  same  time,  all  due  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  eificient  treatment  of  any  case 
of  illness  that  might  occur  in  the  course  of  the  voyage. 
A  ship  of  this  kind  would  of  course  carry  a  surgeon,  and 
preferably  one  with  considerable  previous  experience  of 
the  sea,  and  a  practical  knowledge  of  ocean  hygiene. 
One  or  two  trained  nurses,  male  or  female,  might  Avith 
advantage  be  taken.  These,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, would  act  as  stewards  or  stewardesses,  but  could 
be  told  off  to  their  nursing  duties,  if  required.  One  or 
two  airy  and  secluded  cabins  should  also  be  set  aside  for 
the  reception  of  any  patient  who  might  require  special 
treatment.  The  arrangements  as  to  washing  the  decks, 
etc.,  should  be  under  the  same  regulations  as  in  govern- 
ment emigration  ships. 

The  amusement  of  the  passengers  on  a  health-voyage 
is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance ;  but  a  considerate 
and  enterprising  captain,  seconded  by  the  surgeon  and 
other  officers,  would  do  all  that  can  be  done  in  this  way, 
without  suggestions  from  others.     There  should  be  some 
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sort  of  a  library  for  the  circulation  of  books  under  proper 
regulations.  A  piano  and  perhaps  an  organ  would  of 
course  also  be  provided  for  the  use  of  the  passengers, 
and  a  band  might  be  organised  among  the  stewards  and 
men,  to  be  employed  on  festive  occasions,  such  as  deck 
dances.  Some  part  of  the  ship  would  be  arranged  so 
that  it  could  be  used  for  public  entertainments,  such  as 
concerts  and  theatricals ;  and  scenery  of  a  simple  character 
would  be  provided  for  the  latter.  Social  games  of  all 
kinds,  but  especially  those  that  can  be  played  in  the 
open  air,  would  be  organised  and  encoviraged.  I  may 
mention  that  nearly  everything  I  have  suggested  is 
already  done  in  some  of  the  best  Australian  ships. 

The  food-supply  would  of  necessity  be  a  matter  of  the 
first  impoiiance.  The  great  desiderata  are,  (1)  to  keep 
up  the  supply  of  fresh  provisions — vegetables,  salads, 
milk,  eggs,  butter,  etc. — as  much  as  possible  during  the 
whole  voyage ;  (2)  to  endeavour  not  so  much  to  place  a 
great  variety  of  dishes  on  the  table  every  day,  as  to  pro- 
vide a  varied  bill  of  fare  from  day  to  day  ;  (3)  to  supply 
provisions  of  the  best  quality  only,  and  to  set  before  the 
passengers  plain,  wholesome,  and  well-cooked  dishes,  suit- 
able alike  for  invalids  and  those  in  health,  rather  than  to 
attempt  any  high  flights  of  culinary  art.  An  ice-house 
should  in  all  cases  be  provided.  The  delights  of  cold 
water,  cooled  wines  and  iced  provisions  generally  can  only 
be  duly  appreciated  by  those  who  have  felt  the  want  of 
these  luxuries  during  the  hotter  portions  of  a  voyage. 

Just  a  word  upon  the  financial  aspect  of  the  question 
before  concluding.  Shipowners  would  ask  themselves — 
as  they  are  entitled  to  do — whether  a  ship  of  this  kind 
would  answer  as  a  commercial  speculation.  Would  the 
public  be  willing  to  pay  a  sufficient  advance  upon  the 
present  rates  of  passage-money  to  render  it  worth  while 
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for  owners  to  incur  so  many  extra  expenses, — to  make 
such  a  sacrifice  of  space,  and  such  a  selection  of  cargo,  as 
would  be  involved  in  carrying  out  the  suggestions  that 
have  been  made  ?  This  question  lam  of  course  unable  to 
answer  with  any  authority,  and  I  apprehend  it  could  only 
be  settled  by  actual  experiment.  One  thing,  however,  is 
clear :  the  public  must  be  prepared  to  make  extra  pay- 
ment for  extra  advantages.  The  present  charges,  even  in 
the  most  important  steam  lines,  are  exceedingly  low,  and 
it  is  a  fact  that  a  passenger  can  live  on  board  one  of  these 
splendid  vessels  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  cheaply  as  when 
stationary  in  a  good  hotel  on  land — thus  practically  paying 
little  or  nothing  for  his  travelling  expenses.  In  sailing 
lines  this  is  still  more  conspicuous ;  and  when  the  voyage 
is  protracted  beyond  its  usual  limits,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  believe  that  the  fare  can  cover  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance. Speaking  with  the  diffidence  arising  from  a 
very  imperfect  knowledge  of  this  part  of  the  subject,  I 
am  myself  inclined  to  think  that  an  advance  of,  say,  40  to 
50  per  cent,  upon  existing  fares  for  the  return  voyage  to 
Australia  might  cover  the  extra  expenses  of  the  owners, 
and  should  be  cheerfully  paid  by  the  public  for  the 
improved  accommodation  and  many  additional  advantages 
afforded  them. 
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OUTFIT    REQUIRED    FOR    A    VOYAGE    TO 

AUSTRALIA. 

Cabin  Requisites,  etc.  (necessary  only  in  sailing  vessels.) 

Deal  berth-place,  or 

Portable  iron  bedstead,  or 

Cot  or  sofa  to  stand  or  swing. 
Portable  waslistand  and  fittings. 
Looking-glass. 
Mahogany  rack  with  water  bottle  and  tumblers. 

;u*.^  The  above  articles  are  furnished  by  the  owners  in  nearly  all 

sailing  lines. 

Horsehair  mattress  and  bolster. 

Horsehair  or  feather  pillow  or  pillows. 

Sheets  (?). 

Blankets. 

Pillow-cases. 

Counterpane  or  railway-rug. 

..,*.;,  Bedding  is  now  provided  in  several  sailing  lines. 

Towels. 

Table  napkins  (?). 

Portable  easy-chair. 

Water  can. 

Foot-bath  or  portable  sponge-bath. 

Cabin  lamp. 

Bookshelf. 

Carpet,  rug,  or  matting  for  floor  (?). 

Curtain  for  door,  ditto  for  berth  (?). 
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Cabin  Requisites  (continued). 

Cabin  pocket. 

Soiled  clothes  bag. 

Swing-tray  (?). 

Table  (?). 

"  Storm  basin  "  (?). 

Pictures  (?). 

Hooks  for  clothes. 

Portable  chest  of  drawers,  or 

Trunks,  boxes  or  portmanteaux. 
Store  box  (?). 

Note. — In  several  lines  of  sailing  ships  the  bedding,  linen, 
towels,  etc.,  and  all  necessary  articles  of  cabin  furniture,  are  now 
provided,  if  desired,  for  an  extra  payment  of  about  £5. 

Clothes,  etc. 

Woollen  suits,  thick  for  cold,  and  thin  for  warm  weather. 

Thin  merino  coat  for  cabin  wear  (?). 

Two  overcoats, — one  thick,  one  thin. 

Flannel  shirts  (with  collars  ?),  some  thin. 

Linen  shirts  (not  recommended  for  voyage). 

Under-waistcoats  and  drawers. 

Collars,  socks  (cotton  and  woollen). 

Handkerchiefs. 

Boots  (one  thick  pair  for  rough  weather). 

Shoes,  leather  or  canvas. 

Flannel  pyjama  sleeping  suits. 

Night-shirts  (?). 

Scarves,  woollen  comforters,  etc. 

Hats  or  caps,  cloth.     Straw  hat  (?). 

Suit  of  waterproofs  (?). 

Brushes,  sponges,  etc. 

Stoees  and  Sundries. 

Candles  for  lamp. 
Soap. 
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Stores  and  Sundries  {continued). 

Liebig's  extract  of  meat  (?). 

Preserved  milk  (?). 

Cocoa  (?). 

Aperient  medicine. 

Effervescing  citrate  of  magnesia  (?). 

Spirit  stove  and  methylated  spirit  (?). 

Portable  or  pocket  filter  (?). 

Writing  materials. 

Housewife. 

Tools,  nails,  hooks,  etc.  (?). 

Books. 

In  the  above  list,  articles  not  absolutely  necessary  are  indicated 
by  a  note  of  interrogation. 


APPENDIX  B. 

NAMES  AND   ADDRESSES   OF   SOME   OF   THE 
PRINCIPAL   SHIPPING  FIRMS. 

"  Anchor "  line  of  steamships,  Liverpool   to  India    via    Suez 

Canal  (also  to   New  York).     Messrs,   Grindlay  &   Co.,   55, 

Parliament  Street,  S.W. ;  and  Messrs.  Henderson  Brothers, 

18,  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 
Anderson,  Anderson  &  Co.'s  line  of  sailing  ships  from  London 

to  the  Australian  ports.     5,  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London,  E.C. 
British  India  Steam  Navigation  Company.     Lines  of  steamers 

for   India,    Persia,   east   coast    of  Africa,    Queensland,   etc. 

Agents,  Grey,  Dawes  &  Co.,  13,  Austin  Friars,  E.C. 
"Castle"  line  of  steamers,  London  to  China,  Japan,  etc.,  via 

Suez  Canal.     Messrs.  Thomas  Skinner  &  Co.,  5,  East  India 

Avenue,  E.C. 
"Colonial"   line   of  steam   and  sailing  vessels   for  Australia. 

John  H.  Flint,  112,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 
Cunard    line    of    steamships,    Liverpool    to    New    York,  etc. 
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Messrs.  W.  and  W.  S.  Cunard,  6,  St.  Helen's  Place,  E.G. ; 
and  28,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

Devitt  &  Moore's  "Australian"  line  of  sailing  ships,  from 
London  to  the  Australian  ports.  39,  Fenchurch  Street ;  or 
F.  Green  &  Co.,  13,  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London,  E.G. 

Donald,  Cm-rie  &  Co.'s  Colonial  Mail  line  of  steamers  from 
London  to  Madeira,  South  Africa,  etc.  3  and  4,  Fenchurch 
Street,  London,  E.G.;  23  and  25,  Castle  Street,  Liverpool; 
11,  Commercial  Buildings,  Gross  Street,  Manchester. 

"Ducal"  line  of  steamships,  London  to  India  via  Suez  Canal. 
Grinday  &  Co.,  55,  Parliament  Street,  S.W. ;  and  M'Diarmid 
Greenshields  &  Co.,  112,  Fenchurch  Street,  E.G. 

"Elder"  line  of  steam  and  sailing  ships  from  London  to 
Adelaide.  Trinder,  Anderson  &  Co.,  110,  Fenchurch  Street, 
London,  E.G. 

Gavin,  Birt  &  Co.'s  *  Thames  and  Mersey"  line  of  sailing  ships 
from  London  to  the  Australian  ports.  27,  Leadenhall  Street, 
London,  E.G. 

Gellatlj',  Hankey,  Sewell  &  Co.,  agents  for  steamers  to  India, 
China,  Japan,  etc.,  51,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. ;  and  109,  Leadenhall 
Street,  E.G. ;  also  at  Manchester  and  Liverpool. 

"  Glen "  line  of  steamships,  London  to  India,  China,  and 
Japan,  rid  Suez  Canal.  McGregor,  Gow  &  Co.,  1,  East 
India  Avenue,  E.G. 

Green's,  Messrs.,  "  Blackwall "  line  of  sailing  ships  for  Aus- 
tralia.    F.  Green  &  Co.,  13,  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London,  E.G. 

Houlder  Bros,  and  Co.'s  line  of  sailing  ships  from  London 
and  Liverpool  to  the  Australian  ports,  etc.  4,  Oriel  Cham- 
bers, Water  Street,  Liverpool ;  and  146,  Leadenhall  Street, 
London,  E.G. 

Inman  line  of  steamships,  Liverpool  to  New  York,  etc. 
William  Inman,  22,  Water  Street,  Liverpool ;  Eives  and 
Allen,  99,  Cannon  Street,  E.G. 

Ismay,  Imrie  &  Co.'s  "  White  Star"  line  of  sailing  ships  from 
Liverpool  to  the  Australian  ports,  etc.  34,  Leadenhall  Street, 
London,  E.G.,  and  10,  Water  Street,  Liverpool. 

"  Messageries  Maritimes  de  France  "  line  of  steamers  from  Bor- 
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deaux  to  Brazil  and  River  Plate ;  also  from  Marseilles  to 

India,    China,   etc.      London   Agency,    97,    Cannon   Street, 

E.C. 
M'llwraith,  M'Eacharn  &  Co.'s  "  Scottish  "  line  of  sailing  ships 

for  Queensland  ports,  etc.     34,  Leadenhall  Street,  London, 

E.C. 
Money  Wigram  &  Son's  line  of  steam  and  sailing  ships  to 

Australia.      Messrs.    Morgan    and    Allport,    7,    Leadenhall 

Street,  London,  E.C. 
New  Zealand  Shipping  Company's  line  of  sailing  ships  from 

London   to   the   ports   of    New   Zealand.     84,    Bishopsgate 

Street  Within,  London,  E.C. 
"  Orient"  Steam  Navigation  Company  (Limited)  line  of  steamers 

to  Australia.     Managers,  Messrs.  F.  Green  &  Co.,  13,  Fen- 
church   Avenue  ;    and   Messrs.  Anderson,    Anderson  &  Co., 

5,  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London,  E.C. 
Pacific   Steam  Navigation  Company,  Liverpool  to  Brazil  and 

River  Plate.     31,  James  Street,  Liverpool. 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co. :  American  route  to  AustraUa,  New 

Zealand,  Japan,  etc.     European  ofiices,  Windsor  Chambers, 

Great  St.  Helens,  London,  E.C. ;  C.  Clark  &  Co.,  agents. 
Peninsular    &    Oriental    Steam    Navigation    Company.      122, 

Leadenhall    Street,    London,    E.C.  ;    and    Oriental    Place, 

Southampton. 
"Passengers"    line   and   Albion    Shipping   Company's   sailing 

vessels  for  New  Zealand  ports.     Shaw,   Savill  &  Co.,  84, 

Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C. 
Potter,  John,  &  Co.'s  "Victoria"  line  of  sailing  ships,  from 

London   to   the   Australian   ports.     15,    Great    St.    Helens, 

London,  E.C. 
"  Red   Cross "   line    of    steamers    from    Liverpool   to   Brazil. 

Messrs.  R.  Singlehurst  &  Co.,  Redcross  Street,  Liverpool. 
Royal  Mail  Steam   Packet  Company,  Liverpool  to   the  West 

Indies,  Brazil,  and  River  Plate,  etc.     J.  M.  Lloyd,  Secretary, 

18,  Moorgate    Street,  London,   E.C,  ;    and  J.   R.   Linstead, 

Canute  Road,  Southampton. 
Taylor,  Bethel  &  Roberts,  Messrs.,  "London"  line  of  sailing 
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ships  from  London  and  Liverpool  to  the  Australian  ports. 

110,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.G. 
Thompson,  Geo.,  &  Co.'s  "Aberdeen"  clipper  line  of  sailing 

ships  from  London  to  the  Australian  ports.     24,  Leadenhall 

Street,  London,  E.G. 
Union  Steamship  Gompany  (Limited),  Southampton  to  Madeira, 

South  Africa,  etc.     Oriental  Place,  Southampton;   and  11, 

Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.G. 


APPENDIX    C. 

I.  Table  of   approximate    equivalents  for  estimated 
force  of  wind.     {Scale  0  to  12). 


0 

1 

2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 
9 

10 

11 
12 


Light   breeze 
Gentle      „ 
Moderate  „ 


Calm 

Light  air,  or  just  sufficient  to  give  steerage  way 
or  that  in  which  a  well-con- ' 
ditioned   vessel,    with   all 
sails  set,  and  "  clean  full," 
would  go  in  smooth  water 
fi'om        .... 
or     that    in  I  Eoyals,  etc. 
which      she  \  Top-gallant  sails 


1—2  knots 
■>3-4      „ 
5—6      „ 


Fresh  breeze 
Strong     ,, 
Moderate  gale 
Fresh  „ 

Strong        „ 


could      just  J  Topsails,  jib,  etc. 

carry      "  in  S  Reefed  upper  topsails  and 

chase"  "full  /     courses  .         .         .         . 

and  by  "      .  (  Lower  topsails  and  courses 
Whole  gale,  or  that  with  which  she  could  scarcely  bear 

close-reei'ed  lower  main-topsail  and  reefed  foresail 
Storm,  or  that  which  would  reduce  her  to  storm-staysails 
Hurricane,  or  that  which  no  canvas  could  Avithstand 


13 
18 
23 

28 
34 
40 

48 
56 

65 
75 
90 
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II.  Table  of  Relative  Ilmnidity* 
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"Aberdeen""  Line  of  Australian 
Packets,  62 

Adelaide,  City  of,  235  ;  port,  236  ; 
climate  of,  236 

Africa,  South,  see  South  Africa. 

Agulhas  Bank,  194;    current,  192 

Air  at  sea,  purity  of,  5;  on  land, 
impurities  of,  5 

Albatross,  173 

Alps.  Southern,  240,  259 

Amsterdam,  Island  of,  123,  194 

Amusement  Committee,  93 

Amusements  at  sea,  88 

Anderson,  Anderson  &  Co.'s 
Australian  packets,  62,  341 

Ascension,  Island  of,  197 

Atlantic  route  to  Australia,  41 

Auckland,  251 

Auroras,  145 

Australia.  Voyage  to,  38, 77 ;  various 
routes  to,  38  ;  ports,  63,  181,  226, 
229  ;  discovery,  202  ;  area,  203  ; 
population,  203  ;  divisions,  206  ; 
aborigines,  203  ;  rivers,  203,  208  ; 
mountains,  204  ;  form  of  govern- 
ment, 204  ;  productions,  204 ; 
railways,  206  ;  colonies,  206  ; 
cities.  216  ;  health  resorts,  216  ; 
climate,  46,  207 

Australia,  South,  sec  South  Austra- 
lia. 

Australian  sailing-lines,  60,  339  ; 
steam-lines,  58,  339 

Azores,  or  Western  Islands,  198 

Ballarat,  220 

Barometer,  9,  303,  310,  315  ;  ob- 
servations of,  in  the  tropics,  310  ; 
in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
311  :  daily  range,  311 

Barracouta,  160 


Bass'  Strait,  180,  222 

Bathing  at  sea,  130 

"  Bells,"  The,  86 

Berth,  Hints  on  choosing  a,  dQ 

Birds,  Sea,  172— shooting,  91 

Bloemfontein,  290,  296 

Bonito,  160 

Brazil,  Voyage  to,  29  ;  climate  of, 

31  ;  healthiest  season  in,  46 
Brisbane,  235 
British   India    Steam    Navigation 

Co.,  36,  341 
"Bull-board,"  Game  of,  91 
"Burying  the  dead  horse  "  97 

Cabin,  Fitting  up,  68,74;  furniture 
and  requisites,  69,  339  ;  ventila- 
tion, 130,  331  ;  choice  of  a,  66 

Cabins,  Size  of,  49,  66,  331 

Calms  of  Cancer,  106  ;  of  Capri- 
corn, 113;  equatorial,  110 

Campbell  Town,  225 

Canary  Islands,  121 

Cancer,  Calms  of,  106 

Cape    Colony,    280  ; 

280  ;    rivers,    281  ; 

281  ^  productions,  282  ;  ostrich 
farms,  282  ;  diamond  fields,  283  ; 
railways,  284  ;  wines,  282,  285  ; 
ports,  283  ;  climate,  293 

"Cape  doctor,"  The,  294 

Cape  hen,  177 

Cape  Horn,  Homeward  Australian 
route,  rid,  187 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Healthiest  sea- 
son at,  46 ;  voyage  to,  33  ;  home- 
ward Australian  route  via,  188 

Cape  Otway,  180 

Cajjc  pigeon,  177 

Cape  Town,  Description  of,  283  ; 
suburbs,  284  ;  hotels,  2SG  ;  con- 


population, 

mountains. 
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veyances,  285  ;  population,  286  ; 
climate,  293 

Cape  Verde  Islands,  121 

Cape  wines,  282,  285 

Capricorn,  Calms  of,  113 

Cargo,  selection  of,  331 

Chess  tournaments,  93 

Christchurch,  247 

Cities  of  Australia.  216 

Climate,  Ocean,  Curative  effects 
of.  2,  118  ;  mctcorolodcal  tables 
of,  316;  equability  of.  8,  312; 
sedative  Influence  of,  8 ;  bracing 
effects  of.  10,118 

Climate  of  Australia,  46.  207 ;  of 
South  Africa  292 ;  of  New  Zea- 
land, 267 

Closet  arrangements  in  steamers, 
134  ;  in  sailing  vessels,  134 

Clothing,  Hints  as  to,  72  ;  for  voy- 
age, 72,  339 ;  for  the  tropics, 
135 

Cloud,  Estimation  of,  308 

Cobb  &  Co.'s  coaches.  297 

Colds,  Tropical,  136 

Cold  weather  at  sea.  Effects  of,  on 
invalids,  10,  118 

Colesberg,  296 

"  Colonial "  line  of  Australian 
packets,  60.  63,  341 

Constantia,  Village  of,  285  ;  vine- 
yards of,  285 

Constellations,  Southern,  144 

Consumption,  Effects  of  a  sea- 
voyage  in  cases  of ,  14;  statistics 
of,  15 

Coronas  and  haloes,  146 

Cradock,  296 

Crew,  etc.,  of  sailing  vessel,  86 

Cricket,  Game  of,  at  sea,  90 

Crossing  the  line,  95 

Crustacea,  Net  for  capturing,  167 

Daeling  Downs.  213.  235 
"  Dead  Horse,''  Buiial  of,  97 
Devitt  and  Moore's,  Messrs..  sailing 

ships,  62,  342 
Dew  at  sea.  313 

Diamond  fields,  South  African,  283 
Diet,  Management  of,  at  sea,  127 
Disease,   Influence   of    Australian 
climate  on.  215  ;  effects  of  South 
African  climate  on,  300 


Diseases,  List  of,  benefited  by  sea 

voyages,  14 
Doldrums,  The,  110 
Dolphin,  Description  of  the,  153 
Dunedin.  248 
Durban,  288 
Dust,  Constituents  of,  5 

East  Lontdon,  Port  of.  288 

Eclipses  of  the  sun,  146 

'■  Elder  "Jine  of  Australian  packets, 

62.  342 
Elizabeth,  Port,  287.  295 
Equatorial  calms.  110 
Exercise,  Importance  of,  128 

Fishes,  Deep  sea,  155  ;  shoals  of 
minute,  163 

Flying-fish,  162 

Food.  Quality  of,  at  sea.  82 

Furniture,  Cabin,  68,  339  :  in  sail- 
ing vessels,  69  ;  warehousing  in 
colonies,  183 

Gales  south  of  Cape,  115 

Games,  Open-air,  90 

Geelong.  Town  of,  220 

Gipp's  Land,  210 

Graham's  Town,  295 

Green's.  Messrs.,  sailing  ships,  60 

Gulf -weed,  200 

Haloes  and  coronas.  146 
Health,  Management  of  the,  at  sea. 

124  ;  in  the  tropics.  134 
Health  resorts  of  Australia,  216  ; 

of  South  Africa,  292 
Health- voyage  of  the  future,  330 
Health-voyages.  List  of,  23 
Helena,  St.,  Island  of.  195 
Hobart  Town,  Description  of,  226  ; 

climate  of,  214,  227  ;  escui-sions 

in  neiehboui-hood,  228 
Hokitika,  249 
Homeward  routes  from  Australia. 

186 
"  Horse  latitudes,"  107 
Houlder  Bros.,  Messrs.,  Australian 

packets,  59,  63.  342 
Humidity  of  air  at  sea.  8,  305,  312 
Hui-ricanes,  Area  of  Mauritius,  192, 

314 
Hygrometer,  Use  of,  at  sea,  305,  312 
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India,  Healthiest  season  in,  45; 

voyage  to,  35 
Indian  Ocean,  South,  Climate  of, 

191,  316 
Indian  route  to  Australia,  39 
Invercargill.  249 
Iron  V  wooden  ships,  55,  330 

Jackson,  Port,  Harbour  of,  229 

Kauri-pine,  242 ;  gum,  242 

Land  sighted  on  outward  voyage, 
120:  on  homeward  voyage,  194 
Languor  tropicus,  137 
Launceston  (Tasmania),  223 
Letters  sent  by  sailing  vessels,  102 
Line.  Crossing  the,  9o 
Liverpool  Plains,  235 
London,  East,  Port  of,  288 

Madeika.  Island  of,  121,  331 
Maories,  Description  of  the,  252 
Marine  Zoology,  148,  199 
Mauritius  hurricanes,  192,  314 
Meals  at  sea,  79,  81 
Melbom-ue.    Description    of,   216  ; 

hotels.  183;  public  buildings,  217; 

public    gardens,    218 ;    gutters, 

218  ;  vehicles.  218  ;  climate,  219  ; 

hot  winds.  219 
Meteors.  146 
Meteorological      observations     in 

Australia.  207  ;  in  South  Africa, 

290  ;  at  sea,  303,  316  ;  in  New 

Zealand,  269 
Meteorological  journal,  308 
Microscopical  objects,  Marine,  166  ; 

method  of  obtaining,  167,  169 
Mollymoke,  The.  176 
Mosquitoes  in  Australia,  219,  229 
Mother  Cary's  chicken,  172 
Mittton  bird,  177 

Napier,  251 

Natal,  Description  of,  288  ;  capital, 
288  ;  population,  289  ;  produc- 
tions, 289 

Natal,  Port  (see  Durban) 

Nelsun,  249 

Nervous  complaints.  Effects  of  sea 
voyage  upon.  17,  118 

Net  for  marine  objects,  167 


Keivcastlc,  Meteorological  observa- 
tions on  board,  315,  316 

New  Plymouth,  250 

New  South  Wales,  Climate  of,  211  ; 
population  of,  208 ;  cities  of, 
231  ;  rivers,  etc.,  203,  208 

Newspaper  on  board  ship,  93 

New  Zealand,  position,  238  ;  area, 
238  ;  discovery,  239  ;  history, 
divisions,  239  ;  government,  240; 
geogi-aphical  features,  240  ;  har- 
bours, 241  ;  productions,  indus- 
tries, and  exports,  242;  railways, 

244  ;  cities  and  principal  towns, 

245  ;  the  Maories,  252  ;  scenery 
and  points  of  interest,  257  ;  the 
volcanic  district,  260  ;  hot  lakes 
and  geysers,  260 ;  forests,  263  ; 
flowers  and  fruits,  265  ;  animals 
and  birds,  265  ;  reptiles,  267; 
fishes,  267;  climate,  267;  Lines 
of  ships  to,  63,  339 

Observations  for  latitude  and 
longitude,  87 

Ocean.  -Regions"  of  the,  105; 
fishes,  155  ;  meteorology,  303, 
316 

Ocean  climate,  Curative  effects  of, 
2,  118  ;  meteorological  observa- 
tions of,  303,  316  ;  equability 
of,  8  ;  sedative  influence  of,  8  ; 
bracing  effects  of,  10 

"  Old  Wives,"  161 

Orange  Free  State,  Description  of, 

289  ;  population,  289  ;  principal 
to\vns,   290  :    high-lying  plains, 

290  :  productions,  29U 

"  Orient  "  line  of  Australian  pack- 
ets, 58 

Orient  steamship,  description  of, 
59 

Ostrich  farming  in  South  Africa, 
282 

Otway.  Cape,  180 

Outfit  for  sea-voyage,  72,  339 

Outfitters,  74,  183 

Pacific  route  to  Australia,  39 
Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  30, 

343 
Paramatta  river,  232 
Paramatta,  Village  of,  232 
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Passing  ships,  100,  19S 

Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company, 
36.  38 

Phosphorescence  of  the  sea,  169 

Pietermaritzberg,  288 

Pilot-fish,  156 

Pink  and  white  terraces  of  Roto- 
mahana.  261 

Porpoise,  The,  153 

Ports.  British.  76  ;  Australian,  63, 
181.  226.  229 

Port  Elizabeth.  287,  295 

Port  Jackson,  Harbour  of,  229 

Port  Xatal  {see  Durban) 

Port  Phillip.  Harbour-  of.  181  ;  the 
"  Heads,"  180 

"  Portuguese  man-of-war,"  168 

Potchefstroom.  291 

Pretoria.  291 

"  Piickly  heat,"  137 

Provisions.  Quality  of,  at  sea,  82; 
quantity  required  for  long  voy- 
age, 85 

Queensland,  208,  235  ;   climate 

of.  213 
Quoits,  Game  of,  at  sea,  90 

Eailways  of  Australia,  206  ;    of 

New    Zealand.   24i  ;    of    South 

Africa,  284,  297 
EainfaU.  Observations  of,  at  sea, 

309,  313 
"Eed  Cross"  line  of   steamers  to 

Brazil,  etc.,  30,  343 
"  Regions  "  of  the  ocean.  105 
Requisites  for  cabin,  69.  339 
"Rip,"  The,  181 
Rotomahana,     Pink     and     white 

terraces  of,  261 
Routes  to  Australia,  38 
Royal    Mail    Steam    Packet    Co., 

23,  30,  343 

Sailing  lines,  Australian,  60,  339 
Sailing  vessels.  Size  of,  65  ;  advan- 
tages, 48  ;  various  kinds,  54  ; 
course  of  Australian.  104,  186  ; 
arrangement  of,  56,  79  ;  dimen- 
sions, 57  ;  quality  of  food  in,  82; 
crew,  etc.,  86 
Sailors,  Amusements  of,  94  ;  songs, 
99 


St.  Helena,  Island  of.  195 
St.  Paul,  Island  of,  123,  194 
Sandhurst,  220 
Sandridge,  181 
Sargasso  Sea,  200 
Saw-fish,  159 

Sea-air,  Purity  of,  5  ;  special  pro- 
perties of,  7 
Sea.  Surface   temperature  of  the 
308  ;  colour  of  the,  139  ;  phos- 
phorescence, 169 
Sea-birds,    Shooting,    91 ;    various 

kinds,  172 
Sea-sickness,  Management  of,  124 
Sea- water,  composition  of,  142 
Season.     Best,    for     sailing,    46  ; 
healthiest  in  various  countries, 
44 
Seasons  in    southern  hemisphere. 

45,  117 
Servia,  Description  of.  52 
Shark,   Description   of    the,   155  ; 
various  kinds,  155  ;  parasites  of. 
157  ;  fishing  for  the,  157 
Shaw,  Savill  k.  Co.,  line  of  Aus- 
tralian packets,  63.  343 
Ship,  Speaking  a,  105  ;  choice  of 
a,  48  ;   arrangement  of,  56,  79, 
331  ;  dimensions  of,  56,  79 
Ships.  Passing,  100,  198 
Shooting  stars,  146 
"  Sights  "  for  latitude  and  longi- 
tude, 87 
Sohracm,    Meteorological    observa- 
tions taken  on  board  the,  315, 
320  ;  description  of,  57 
Soiled  linen.  Disinfection  of,  133 
Soland  goose,  173 
South    Africa.    Colonies    of,   279  ; 
diamond  fields,  283  ;  ports,  283  ; 
climate,  292  ;  high-lying  plains  , 
290,  298;  conveyances,  297  :  coast 
of,  194  ;  productions,  etc.,  282, 
289 
South  Australia,  Climate  of,  210 ; 
population,    208  ;    rivers,     etc., 
203,  208 
Southern  Alps,  240,  259 
Southern  constellations,  144 
Steamers,  Rapid   development  of, 
51 ;  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of,  48 ;  general  description  of,  51 ; 
description  of  Servia,  62  ;   de- 
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scription  of  Orient,  59  ;  quality 

of  food  in,  82 
Steam  lines,  Australian,  58,  339 
Stores,  Private,  for  voyage,  75 ;  list 

of,  in  sailing  ships,  85 
Storms,  Distribution  of,  313 
Sunsets  at  sea,  1A7,  199 
Sword-fish,  159 
Sydney,  Description  of,  231 ;  public 

buildings,  231  ;   public  gardens, 

232  ;    population,    208 ;    hotels, 

233  ;  fruit,  233;  climate,  233 
Sydney    harbour,   Description    of, 

229  ;  extent  of,  233 

Table  Bat,  195 

Tasmania,    Description    of,    222  ; 

cultivation    of    fruit    in,    229  ; 

towns,  223,  226  :  climate  of,  214 
Temperature  of    the    air    at   sea, 

8.  312  ;  of  the  surface  of  the  sea, 

308 
Thermometer,  Use  of,  at  sea,  304, 

307 ,  thermometer  screen,  304 
Thresher-fish,  The,  152 
Time,  Method  of  indicating,  at  sea, 

86  ;  alteration  of,  with  latitude, 

87, 117 
Tongariro  Mountain,  260 
Trade-winds  108,  ;  north-east,  108  ; 

south-east,  112 
Transvaal,  The,   290 ;   population, 

291  ;  productions,  291  ;  principal 

towns,  291 
Trinidad,  Island  of,  122 
Tristan  d'Acunha,  Island  of,  122 
Tropical  complaints,  136 
Tropics,  Management  of  the  health 

in    the,    134  :    clothin?  in  the, 

135 


Turtle,  The,  164 

Ventilation  of  cabin,  131,  331 

Vertical  sun,  147 

Vessels,  Various  classes  of,  51,  54 

Victoria,  Climate  of,  209  ;  popula- 
tion, rivers,  etc.,  208 

Voyage  to  West  Indies,  23 ;  to 
Brazil  and  Eiver  Plate,  29  ;  to 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  33  ;  to 
India,  via  Suez  Canal,  35  ;  to 
Australia,  38,  77 

Voyages,  List  of,  23 

Wakatipu,  Lake,  241,  258 

Wanganui,  250 

Warwick,  Town  of,  235 

Water,  Fresh,  quality  of,  at  sea, 
82  ;.  sea,  composition  of,  142 

Waterspouts,  146 

Waves,  Height  of.  143  ;  peculiari- 
ties, 143 

Wearing  apparel,  72 ;  for  voyage, 
72.  339  ;  for  tropics,  135 

Wellington.  246 

West  Indies,  Voyage  to,  23  ; 
healthiest  season  in,  23,  44 

Westerly  winds.  Region  of,  106, 114 

Whale,  Various  species  of,  148;  ha- 
bits, 150  ;  food.  150 ;  enemies, 
152  ;  parasites,  153  ;  blowing  of 
the,  151 

^Tiale-bird,  177 

Wigram's,  Messrs.,  steam  ships,  60 

Wind,  Determination  of  direction 
and  force  of,  309 

Wines,  Cape,  282,  285  ;  Constantia, 
285  ;  Australian,  205 

Zoology,  Marine,  148,  199 


PRIZE   MEDAL,  SILVER   MEDALS, 

LONDON,    1862.  PARIS,    1867-78. 

PANCREATIC  EMULSION 

OK 

MEDICINAL      FOOD, 

PBEPABED  BY 

SAVORY    AND    MOORE. 

FOE  PERSONS  ST7FFEBIXG  FBOM 
CONSUMPTION    and  where   there  is   a  tendency  to   other 
WASTING    DISEASES,  attended  with   loss   of   power    to    digest 

and  assimilate  food. 

PANCREATIC  EilULSION  will  always  take  precedence  of  Cod  Liver  Oil,  by  reason 
of  its  introducing  the  stable  solid  fats  ixto  the  sysibm,  instead  of  the  evanescent 
fluid  fats  or  oUs. 

No  Oily  Emulsions  of  any  kind,  not  even  Cod-Liver  Oil  itself,  can  supply  the  kind  of 
fat  necessary  for  sound  and  vigorous  human  Ufe.    In  addition  to  this,  all  the  Oily 
Emulsions  are  liable  to  rancidity,  and  most  of  them  are  highly  objectionable,  in  con-ij 
seijueuce  of  the  saponification,  and  ultimate  putrefaction,  produced  by  the  Chemical 
Agents  used  inntead  of  Pancreatic  Juice. 

PANCREATIC  EMULSION  is  the  ^NECESSARY  FOOD  op  the  CoNSUMPinrB,  and 
the  most  reliable  form  of  nutriment  for  counteracting  the  tendency  to  Phthisis  and 
other  Wasting  Diseases. 

PANCREATIC  EMULSION  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  Chyle  obtained  by  nature's 
own  process.  In  certain  cases  both  Cod  Liver  Oil  and  Pancreatic  Emulsion  are  required 
— one  to  supply  the  blood  with  oil  or  liquid  fat,  the  other  with  the  more  stable  solid  fats  ; 
but  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  that  both  Pancreatic  Emulsion-  and  Cod  Liver 
Oil  are  not  to  he  regarded  w<  Mtdiciiies,  but  as  articles  of  diet,  without  which  patient;*,  with 
their  defect  of  health,  will  as  surely  starve  as  healthy  persons  would  if  deprived  of  the 
most  nutritive  part  of  their  food.    Bottles,  2s.  64 ,  4s,  6(L,  and  83. 

ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS,  AND  DIFFICULT 

BREATHING, 

arising  from  Affections  of  the  Respiratory  Organs  promptly  relieved,  and  Paroxysms 
averted  and  subdued,  by  Inhalations  of  DATURA  TATULA  in  either  of  the  forms 
for  use— viz.,  Cigars,  Cigarettes,  Tobacco ;  also  as  Pastilles  and  Powder  for  burning. 


Dr.  Barker  "On  Diseases  of  the  Respiratory  Passages  and  Lungs." 

"  I  have  myself  suffered  several  times  from  attacks  of  sub-acute  Bronchitis,  attended 
with  painfully  suffocative  sensations  toward  bed-time,  which  have  been  immediately 
relieved  by  smoking  for  a  few  minutes  some  cigars  made  from  the  Datuba  Tatula,  by 
Savoet  &  MooBE,  of  Bond  Street,  and  equally  beneficial  results  I  have  known  to  be 
produced  in  many  other  cases.  This  species  of  Datura  appears  to  supply  every  want. 
Messrs,  Savoby  and  Mooee  also  prepare  the  same  plant  for  smoking  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  in  some  respects  this  is  to  be  preferred.  I  consider  it  a  remedy  of  great 
power  and  usefulness." — From  Db.  W.  G.  Babkee,  M.B.  Lond.,  Senior  Medical  Officer 
to  the  Worthing  Infirmary . 


SAVORY    AND    MOORE, 

Chemists  to  the  Queen,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  H.H.  the  Khedive  of 

Egypt,  etc., 

143,     NEW     BOND     STREET,     LONDON. 

ptTJAvnTT    (29,  Chapel  Street,  Belgravia  ; 
fi^T-cr-c    {  1  •  Lancastee  Gate.  Hyde  Park  ; 
irioLSES.  (BRIGHTON— tt6,  King's  Eoad. 
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NELSON'S 

Pure  beef  tea. 


SOLD  IN  HALF-PINT  PACKETS. 


Samples  and  Prices  on  application  to  the  Manufacturers, 

George  Nelson,  Dale,  &  Co., 

14,  DOWGATE  HILL,  LONDON,  E.G. 

GOLD    MEDAL,    PARIS,  1878. 

FIRST  DEGREE  OF  MERIT  AND   MEDALS,    SYDNEY,    1880, 

MELBOURNE,    1881. 


EXTRACT. 


Guaranteed  pure  Cocoa  only,  deprived  of  the  superfluous  oil. 

"  If  properly  prepared,  there  is  no  nicer  or  more  wholesome  preparation  of 
Cocoa." — Food,  Water,  and  Air,  Dr.  Hassall. 

"  Strictly  pure,  and  well  manufactured  in  every  way." — W.  W.  Stoddart, 
F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  City  and  County  Analyst,  Bristol. 


J.    S.    FRY    &    SONS,    BRISTOL    AND    LONDON, 


ALLEN    &    HANBURYS' 

ii    TM^T^T^T^/^nnT^T\5J     The   OIL  for 

DELICATE 
STOMACHS. 


PFT^FFfTFD"  ^n^Lf^AT^ 

JL   J-jXVX  Xu\j  Jl  j^U       stomachs. 

COD-LIVER 

OIL. 


Does  not   cause    the 
usual  nausea  or  after- 
taste,    and    can    be 
borne  and  digested  by 
the  most  delicate. 
This  Cod-liver  Oil  is  manufactured  from  fresh  and  selected  Livers  at 
ALLEN  &  HANBURYS'  Factory  in  Norway.     It  is  prepai-ed  by  an 
altogether  new  and  special  process  of  their  own,  and  presents  all  the 
medicinal  and  nutritive  qualities  of  the  remedy  in  their  highest 
degree  of  excellence.     Sold  only  in  capsuled  bottles,  bearing  Allen  & 
Hasburts'  fac-simile  signature  and  trade  mark — a  plough. 


EXTRACT 


Set  "me  British  Medical  Joumsd,  May 
1st,  1880;  The  Medical  Times  and 
Gazette,  Nov.  22nd,  1879 ;  The  London 
Medical  Record,  Nov.  15th,  1879. 

The  value  of  Extract  of  Malt  as  a  _^  .__^  Dose. — From  a  desert-spoon- 
nutritive  and  restorative  agent  for  delicate  /|  I  1  ful  to  a  table-spoonful  with  or 
and  exhausted  constitutions  is  now  fully  I  I  «  immediately  after  meals.  Ex- 
iicknowledged  by  the  medical  profession,  1  y  I  tract  of  Malt  forms  an  excel- 
the  extract  being  rich  both  in  muscle  and  ^^  -*-  lent  adjimct  to  Cod-Liver  Oil. 
fat-forming  elements.     It  promotes,  more-  .__     —.      .       _-     ^-rm 

over,  in  a  special  and  peculiar  manner,  the  solution  and      |m  If       k       |       f  I  1 
digestion  of  all  farinaceous  foods,  and  is  therefore  a  valu -       I \l I      f\      I  I 

able  remedy  in  those  diseases  which  arise  from  an  imj)erfect      lYI    i\    I    J     I 
assimilation  of  these  substances.    The  presence  of  the  active     -*-'-*--*-  .»..*^   -■»    ■ 
and  valuable  constituents  of  the  Malt,  unimpaired  and  in  a  concentrated  form,  is  secured 
in  Allen  &,  Hanburys'  Extract,  by  a  special  process  of  their  own,  and  evaporation  in 
vo.mo. 

In  Bottles,  at  2s.  and  3s.  6d.  each.     Trade  Mark — a  Plough. 


FOR   ANGINA   PECTORIS, 
SEA-SICKNESS,   &c. 


NITRITE 
OF  AMYL 

CAPSULES 


ALLEN  &  HANBURYS*  sup- 
ply Glass  Capsules  containing 
about  i  gi-aius  each  in  boxes 
(liolding  six  capsules)  at  2s.  per 
box. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Jacob,  of  Dublin,  says : — "  I 
have  tried  Allen  <Si  Hanburys'  Nitrite 
of  Amyl  Globules  in  two  cases  of  Amau- 
xosis,  with  excellent  results.'' 

Extract  from  a  letter  on  Sea-sickness  to  the  Lancet,  Aug.  10th,  1S78  : — "I  now  always 
recommend  patients  to  carry  the  drug  in  capsules,  such  as  are  manufactured  by  Allen 
<t  Hanburys,  which  may  be  broken,  and  their  contents  dropped  upon  a  handkerchief  as 
required. — Crochley  Clapham." 


The  above  and  any  other  of  Allen  &  Hanburys'  sfjecial  preparations  may  be  obtained 
from  Chemists  throughout  the  colonies,  or  from 

ALLEN    &    HANBURYS, 

PHA.RMACEUTICAL  CHEMISTS  AND  WHOLESALE  DRUGGISTS, 

PLOUGH    COURT,    LOMBARD    STREET,    LONDON,    E.G. 

Large  or  Small  Medicine  Chests  or  Cases  fitted  to  suit  any  requirements. 


INDIA,  CEYLON,  JAVA,  QUEENSLAND,  BDRMAH, 
PERSIA,  EAST  AFRICA,  &c. 

BRITISH  INDIA  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY 

(LIMITED). 

BRITISH  INDIA  ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL  STEAMERS  FROM  LONDON  TO 


CALCUTTA  . 
MADRAS  .  . 
COLOMBO  .  . 
RANGOON  . 
KURRACHEE 
SAGHDAB     . 


Fortniglitly. 


It 

M 
•» 

»( 


JEDDAH    . 

ALGIERS  . 
ZANZIBAR 
BATAVIA  . 
BRISBANE 
ROCKHAMPTON 


.    ,    Fortnightly. 
Every  Four  Weeks. 


Deliverin?  INIails.  Passengers.  Specie  and  Cargo  at  all  the  principal 
Ports  of  INDIA,  BURMAH,  EAST  AFRICA,  QUEENSLAND,  and  JAVA. 
Every  comfort  for  a  tropical  voyage. 

Apply  to  GRAY,  DAWES,  &  Co.,  13,  Austin  Friars  ;  or  to 
GELLATLY,   HANKEY,   SEWELL,   &    Co., 
Albert  Square,  Manchester  ;  51,  Pall  Mall,  and  109,  Leadenhall  Street, 

London. 
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J.ALLEN  &  SON'S 

PORTABLE  TURKISH  BATH. 

CAN    BE    USED    FOR    HOT  AIR    ONLY, HOT  AIR   AND 
VAPOUR    COMBINED,   OR    FOR   A   MERCURIAL    OR 
ANY   MEDICATED    BATH. 


APPARATUS  ONLY  WITH 
TUBES  COMPLETE  30/- 


FOR 
RHEUMATISM, 
COUTjECXEMA. 
LUMBAGO, 
SCIATICAjAND 
SKIN,  LIVER, 
AND  KIDNEY 
AFFECTIONS.^ 

APPARATUS  FOR  BED  IN  BOX  WITH  APPARATUS  FOR  USE  UNDER 

PAIR  OF  WICKER  FRAMES  45.S  CHAIR, WITH  BEST  CLOAK 

FULLPARTICULARS  WITH  MEDICAL  TINNED   IRON  SUPPORTS 
AND  PRESS  OPINIONS  POST  FREE.  IN  BOX  SOjs 

21  &  23.MARYLEB0NE  LANE,OXFORD  STREET.LONDON. 

Also  Inventors  and  Manufacturers  of 

BRONCHITIS'  KETTLES,  INHALERS,  THROAT  SPRAYS, 

VENTILATING  CROUP  KETTLES,  INVALIDS'  BATHS,  INFANTS' 

AND  INVALIDS'  FOOD  WARMERS,  &C.,  &C. 

Catalogues  for  3  Stavijjs. 
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"  The  new  route  vid  San  Francisco  is  yearly  becoming  more  popular." 

Times,  I9th  July,  1876. 

AMERICAN  OVERLAND  ROUTE 


TO 


Australia,  New  Zealand,  China,  and  Japan, 

BY 

CUNARD,  INMAN,  WHITE  STAR,  ALLAN, 

AMERICAN,  ANCHOR,  GUION,  NATIONAL,  FRENCH, 

GENERAL   TRANSATLANTIC, 

AND   OTHER   STEAMSHIP   LINES  TO 

NEW  YORK,  PHILADELPHIA,  BOSTON,  QUEBEC, 
PORTLAND  OR  BALTIMORE, 

And  by  the  Union  and  Central  Pacific  Railways  to 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 

There  connecting  with  Steamers  of  the  Pacific  Mail  S.S.  Company,  sailing 
on  the  1st  of  each  month  for 

YOKOHAMA    AND   HONGKONa, 

And  by  Steamers  of  the  same  Company  sailing  every  fourth  Wednesday  to 

AUCKLAND  &  SYDNEY, 

CALLING  AT  HONOLULU. 


FIRST-CLASS   FARES   FROM  LIVERPOOL   TO 


HOXOLULU  30  days  ...  £62  0  0 
AUCKLAND  42  „  ...  70  0  0 
SYDNEY  45      70  0  0 


YOKOHAMA  40  days  ...  £87  0  0 
SHANGHAI  42  „  ...  98  0  0 
HONGKONG    42     92  0  0 


Agents— 

CHARLES    CLARK    &    CO., 

Windsor  Chambers,  Great  St.  Helens,  London,  E.C. 

HENRY    F.    GILLIG    &    CO., 

449,  STRAND,  W.C. 


THE  WHITE  STAR  LINE 

ROYAL  AND  UNITED  STATES  MAIL  STEAMERS, 


SAILING    WEEKLY  BETWEEN 

LIVERPOOL    &     NEW    YORK, 

Are  distinguished  by  the  following  characteristics  : — 

All  of  them,  •svithout  exception,  are  among  the  largest  of  Ocean 
Steamers. 

They  are  nearly  new  and  of  their  original  dimensions. 

They  are  of  unusual  strength,  each  being  built  in  seven  water-tight  and 
fire-proof  compartments,  and  the  two  principal  decks  in  all  of  them  being 
of  iron,  sheathed  with  wood. 

Their  fine  model,  full  power,  and  excellent  sea-going  qHalities,  hare 
made  their  passages  famous  for  speed,  comfort,  and  regularity. 

The  Cabin  accommodation  is  all  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  ship. 

The  Saloons  are  unusually  spacious,  and  occupy  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  vessels. 

The  Ladies'  Saloon  and  the  Smoke-room  are  each  of  commodious 
dimensions  and  handsomely  furnished. 

Electric  Bells  communicate  with  Stewards  from  each  berth,  and  in  each 
vessel  are  Kano,  Library,  Bathrooms.  Barber's  Shop,  &c. 

Baggage  not  required  in  State-room  is  stored  in  a  room  immediately 
under  Saloon,  to  which  passengers  can  have  ready  access. 

These  vessels  are  fitted  to  carry  a  limited  number  of  Steerage  Passcngei's. 
the  accommodation  being  of  the  very  highest  order. 

The  lighting,  ventilating,  warming,  and  sanitary  arrangements  are  all 
of  the  most  eifective  description,  and  are  unsurpassed  in  any  vessel  afloat. 

The  foregoing  descriptions  apply  to  all  the  White  Star  Steamers,  and 
not  merely  to  those  most  recently  built. 

Notice. — The  Steamers  of  this  Line,  both  on  the  Outward  and  Home- 
ward Passages,  take  the  Lane  Routes  recommended  by  Lieut,  Maury, 
U.S.  Navy, 

For  Freight  or  Passage  apply  to 

ISM^Y,    IMRIE,   &L   CO., 

34,  LEADENHALL  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G. 

LIVERPOOL. 


AND  10,  WATER  STREET, 


Eoyal  Mail  Steam  Packet 

COMPANY. 

WEST    INDIES    AND    PACIFIC 

(via    PANAMA). 


COLON  or  ASPINWALL,    SAVANILLA,   MEXICO, 

CENTRAL  AMERICAN,  NORTH  and  SOUTH 

PACIFIC  PORTS, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  JAPAN,   CHINA,  and 

BRITISH   COLUMBIA. 

The  Company's  Steamers  leave  Southampton,  with  Her  Majesty's 
Mails,  on  the  2nd  and  17th  of  each  Month,  conveying  Passengers 
and  Parcels,  also  Specie  and  Goods,  under  through  Bill  of  Lading. 

An  additional  Steamer  leaves  on  the  llth  of  each  Month  for 
Barbadoes,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad,  La  Guayra, 
Porto  Cabello,  Curacao,  SavanUla,  Carthagena,  and  Colon,  and  on 
the  23rd  for  Aiatigua,  St.  Kitts,  Jamaica,  and  jS^orth  and  South 
Pacific. 

The  Atlantic  Steamers  now  run  through  from  Southampton  to 
Colon  (Aspinwall). 


BRAZIL  AND  RIVER  PLATE  MAIL  STEAMERS. 

The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packets  also  leave  Southampton  on  the 
9th  and  24th  of  each  ]Month,  carrj'ing  Her  Majesty's  I\IaUs, 
Passengers,  Cargo,  Specie,  etc.,  for  Lisbon,  Cape  de  Verdes,  Per- 
nambuco,  Bahia,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  and  River  Plate  (caUing 
also  at  Cherbourg,  Carril,  and  Vigo).  During  Quarantine  Season 
in  the  River  Plate  for  vessels  arriving  from  Brazilian  Ports, 
Steamers  proceed  direct  from  Europe  to  the  River  Plate  without 
touching  at  the  Brazilian  Ports. 

For  particulars  apply  to  J.  K.  Linstead,  Southampton,  or  to 
J.  M.  Lloyd,  Secretary,  Royal  MaU  Steam  Packet  Company, 
18,  Moorgate  Street,  London. 

Agents  : — In  Paris,  Geo.  DrxLOPand  Co.,  38,  Avenue  de  I'Opera  ; 
Havre,  Marcel  and  Co.;  Hamburg,  H.  Binder;  Antwerp,  F. 
Huger  ;  Bremen,  Eggers  and  Stallfoktu. 


CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE,  NATAL,  AND  EAST 
AFRICAN  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS. 

¥eeMy  Service  to  tlie  Cape  of  &oo4  Hope  aad  Satal. 


UNION    STEAM    SHIP    COJIPANY 

iLUIITED^. 
ESTABLISHED  1853. 


THE  MAIL  STEA]\IERS  of  this  Company  (under  contract 
with  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Government)  leave  Southampton 
every  alternate  Thursday,  and  Plymouth  the  next  day,  conveying 
Passengers  and  Goods  to  Cape  Town,  Mossel  Bay,  Port  Elizabeth 
(AlgoaBay),  Port  Alfred  (The  Kowie),  and  Natal,  and  Passengers 
only  to  East  London. 

THE  STEAMERS  IN  THE  INTERMEDIATE  SERVICE 
leave  Southampton  every  alternate  Friday,  and  Plymouth  the 
next  day,  conveying  Passengers  and  Goods  to  East  London  and 
Natal,  and  calling  at  Cape  Town  and  Port  Elizabeth  to  land 
Passengers  only. 

All  steamers  call  at  Madeira,  and  St.  Helena  is  called  at  at 
stated  intervals. 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  or  Freight  apply  to  any 
of  the  following  Agencies,  or  at  the  COMPANY'S  OFFICES, 
ORIENTAL  PLACE,  SOUTHAMPTON,  and  11,  LEADEN- 
HALL  STREET,  LONDON. 

Bristol  .     .     .     H.  R.  James,  8,  Queen's  Square. 
Hull ....     H.  J.  Barrett,  17,  High  Street. 

.     Stumore,  Weston  &  Co.,  20,  Water  Street. 

.     Keller,  Wallis  &  Co.,  73,  Piccadilly. 

.     H.  J.  Waring  &  Co  ,  The  Wharf,  Millbay. 

.     F.  W.  Allan  &  Co.,  15,  Gordon  Street. 

.     A.  0.  Ottywell,  2a,  Shandwick  Place. 
J  Carolin  &  Egan,  30,  Eden  Quay. 

•  \  H.  W.  Donnelly,  30,  College  Green. 


Liverpool 

Manchester 

Plymouth 

Glasgow 

Edinburgh 

Dublin  . 


Soutli  African  Eoyal  Mail  Service. 


Tke  Castle  Packets 

(Carrying  Her 


Company's  Steamers 

Majesty's  Mails) 


BETWEEN 


LONDON  AND  SOUTH  AFRICA, 

Convey  MAILS,  PASSENGERS,  and  GOODS  from  ENGLAND 
to  CAPE  TOWN,  MOSSEL  BAY,  ALGOA  BAY,  PORT 
ALFRED,  EAST  LONDON  and  NATAL,  sailing  from  LONDON 
every  alternate  TUESDAY,  and  from  DARTMOUTH  every 
alternate  FRIDAY.  Extra  Steamers  are  despatched  from  London 
and  Dartmouth  as  may  be  required. 

Loading  Berth— East  India  Dock  Basin,  Blackwall,  E. 


Steamer. 

Tons. 

Steamer. 

Tons. 

GARTH   CASTLE"   ...     . 

.     ...    3,705 

"DRUMMOND   CASTLE" 

...     3,700 

KINFAUNS   CASTLE  "  . 

.     ...     3,507 

"GRANTULLY   CASTLE" 

...    3,489 

WARWICK   CASTLE"    . 

.     ...     2.957 

"CONWAY  CASTLE"       ... 

...    2,966 

BALMORAL  CASTLE". 

.     ...    2,948 

"TAYMOUTH   CASTLE" 

...     1,827 

DUBLIN  CASTLE"...     . 

.     ...    2,911 

"DUART  CASTLE"    

...     1,825 

DUNROBIN   CASTLE  "  . 

.     ...    2,811 

"DUNKELD" 

...     1,158 

LAPLAND" 

.     ...     1,269 

"MELROSE" 

840 

ELIZABETH   MARTIN" 

...     1,246 

"FLORENCE"      

695 

COURLAND"      

.     ...     1,241 

"VENICE"       

...       511 

The  Royal  Mail  Steamers  call  regularly  at  Madeira,  and  toucli 
at  St.  Helena  and  Ascension  at  stated  intervals. 

Passengers  embark  either  at  London  or  at  Dartmouth.  All 
heavy  Baggage  must  be  shipped  in  London.  Twenty  cubic  feet 
allowed  to  each  Adult  Passenger,  freight  free. 

Tlie  Third  Class  Railway  Fares  to  London  {Emigrants  Bates)  of 
Second  and  Tliird  Class  Passengers  is  paid  by  the  Company. 

For  dates  of  Sailing,  Freight,  Passage,  or  any  further  infoima- 
tion,  apply  to 

DONALD   CURRIE   &  Co., 

3  AND  4,  Fenchurch  Steeet,  LONDON,  E.G. ;  25,  Castle  Street, 
Liverpool  ;  and  11,  Commercial  Buildings,  Cross  Street, 
Manchester  ;  or  to  James  Currie  and  Co.,  Leith,  and  40, 
St,  Enoch  Square,  Glasgow. 


THE 


NEW  ZEALAND  SHIPPING  CO., 


{LIMITED:) 


Head  Office— CHRISTOHURCH,  NEW  ZEALAND. 
Capital  Subscribed      ....      £250,000 
„      Paid  up £125,000 


Despatch  regularly  every  month,  to  the  principal  Ports  in  the 
Colony,  the  following  or  other  equally  fine  first-class  Iron  Clip- 
per Ships,  fitted  with  every  convenience  for  Passengers,  and 
commanded  by  men  of  well-known  experience ; — 

1015  Tons  Reg. 
1021 


RANGITIKI,  1188  Tons  Reg 
OPAWA,  1075 

WAIMATE,  1124 
WAITANGI,  1128 
WAITARA,  833 
853 

1013 

1017 


MATAURA, 
HURUNUI, 
WAIPA, 


WAIRO, 
WAIKATO, 

RAKAIA,  1022 

PIAKO,  1075 

OTAKI,  1015 

ORARI,  1011 
WANGANUI,  1077 

WAIMEA,  848 


PAREORA,  878  Tons  Register. 


FARES: 
(including  Bedding,  &c.) 


.    dE52  10s. 
£25 
£16  &  £18. 


Saloon 

Second  Cabin 
Steerage 

Children  under  12  Years  of  age  pay  one-half  fare  : 
Infants  under  Twelve  Months  free. 

Saloon  Passengers  are  supplied  with  a  liberal  dietary,  in- 
cluding Live  Stock,  but  not  Wines,  Spirits,  or  Malt  Liquors, 
which  can  be  had  on  board  at  moderate  and  fixed  charges. 


84, 


For  full  particulars  apply  at  the  Companifs  Offices. 
BISHOPGATE   STREET   WITHIN,   LONDON,   E.C. 

O.  R.  STRICKLAND,  Manager. 


MESSRS.   GREEN'S 

BLACEWALL  LINE 

OP 

STEAM    AND    SAILING    SHIPS 

FOR 

India  and  Australia, 


Carlisle  Castle, 

Melbourne, 

Renown, 


Superb, 

Shannon, 

Tlie  Lord  Warden, 


Viceroy, 
Windsor  Castle. 


MESSRS.   DEVITT  AND   MOORE'S 

Australian  Line  of  Packets 

SAILING    FROM    LONDON. 


SOBRAON Captain  Elmslie. 

PARRAMATTA Captain  Goddard. 

LA  HOGUE Captain  Wagstaflf. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIAN Captain  Barrett. 

ST.  VINCENT Captain  Ismay. 

RODNEY Captain  Louttit. 

ftc.  &c.  &c. 


These  favourite  passenger  traders  have  large  airy  cabins,  and  are  fitted 
with  Bath  Rooms,  Piano,  and  every  necessary  comfort,  including  Bedding 
and  Cabin  Fittings.  They  offer  unequalled  advantages  to  passengers 
travelling  for  health,  and  a  surgeon  is  carried  with  each  vessel.  For 
plans,  terms,  and  all  particulars,  apply  to — 

F.    GREEN   &    Co., 

13,  FENCHUECH  AVENUE,  LONDON,  E.G. 


ORIENT  LINE  OF  STEAMSHIPS 

TO  AUSTRALIA. 

DIRECT    SERVICE 

BETWEEN 

LONDON  AND  AUSTRALIA 

IN  FORTY  DAYS. 

One  o{  the  following  magnificent  full-powered  steamships  belonging 
to  the  Orient  Steam  Navigation  Company,  Limited,  and  the  Pacific 
Steam  Navigation  Company,  is  despatched  every  fortnight  for  Adelaide 
(Semapore),  Melbourne,  and  Sydney,  taking  passengers  for  all  ports 
in  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand,  and  for  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  : — 

STBillSHIPS.  lOXS.      NOlI.  H.P.  CAPTAIIfS. 

Austral  5250  1000  

Chimborazo  3847  550  j.  f  Ruthvea 

Cotopaxi  4028  600  R.  Studdert 

Cuzco  3*49  550  j.  Murdoch 

Garonne  3876  550  O.  Hillkirk 

John  Elder  4152  550  G.  F   Dixon 

Liguria  4666  750  '    G.  N.  Conlaw 

Lusitania  3825  550  A.  Charlton 

Orient  5386  1000  W.  F.  Hewison 

Potosi  4219  COO  C  E  Darley 

Sorata  4014  600  A.  J.  Cooper 

These  vessels  are  specially  constructed  for  long  ocean  voyages,  and  are 
fitted  with  every  convenience  for  the  comfort  of  passengers. 

FARES. 
First  Class,  50  guineas  and  upwards ;  Second  Class,  35 
guineas  and  upwards  ;  Third  Class,  closed  cabins,  with 
two  berths,  20  guineas  each  ;  Third  Class,  closed  cabins, 
with  four  berths,  18  guineas  each  ;  Steerage,  open  berths, 
for  Men  only,  15  guineas  each. 

Special  terms  for  return  tickets,  and  abatement  for  families. 

F.    GREEN   &   CO., 

13,  FEN  CHURCH  AVENUE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


AlTD 


ANDERSON    ANDERSON    &    CO., 

5,  FENCHURCH   AVENUE,    LONDON  E.C. 
For  Freight  or  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  Firm. 

Colonial  Agents  : — 
JOSEPH  STILLING  &  CO.,  Adelaide. 
GIBBS,  BRIGHT  &  CO.,  Melbourne. 
G.  S.  YUILL,  Sydney. 
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